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PREFACE 


T o generalize about the state of mind of a nation or a 
civilization is difficult. At all times there are intricate 
curients and counter-currents, and a tide that is receding 
at one point may be advancing at another. It is with a 
proper sense of thes'e intricacies that I say that during the 
past twenty years or more there has been, especially among 
the young, a strong feeling that Western civilization is in 
decay, that its institutions are antiquated and corrupt, and 
thaT nothing short of a cataclysmic revolution can restore 
it to health. To say all this to people engaged in desperate 
war may well seem disheartening and depressing ; but if the 
pessimistic arguments are sound, it is useless to ignore 
them, and if they are false, they deserve to be refuted. The 
piupose of tills book is to examine the apparent symptoms 
of decay, and to ask to what extent they are really marks 
of decadence, to what extent they are inseparable from pur 
industrial civilization, and to what extent they spring from 
errors that can be corrected. To prevent misunderstanding, 
I may say at once that when I came to survey ihe evidence, 
I found the symptoms at once more widespread and less 
ominous than I expected. 
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PREFACE 


The book was planned, and its main conclusions Kached, 
some time before the outbreak of the present war; and al- 
though the events of the past eighteen months have delayed 
and interrupted the writing, they have neither revealed any 
new facts nor suggested any new arguments. War is a sol- 
vent and a social catalyst : it accelerates inevitable changes, 
and compels us to recognize weaknesses that could be more 
easily ignored in time of peace ; but it initiates nothing new. 
Indeed, the belief that the Western democracies were in 
decline, and that democracy is a weak and suicidal form of 
government, was itself one of the causes of the war. To the 
German Nazi and the Italian Fascist, it seemed obvious 
that France and Britain, as well as the lesser democracies 
and probably the United States, were already in decay. 
Their birth-rates were rapidly declining, they showed no 
readiness to grapple with the economic problems of the age, 
their missionary zeal for liberty, equality and social justice 
had evaporated into sectarian selfishness, and they wore 
unwilfing to defend their own material interests. Nor was 
tills view confined to the totalitarian States : the best that 
one American commentator could find to say for the demo- 
cracies in 1938 was that Britain probably bad just one more 
great war left in her. To many well-informed Gennans it 
must have seemed that war was a safe gamble ; one had only 
to shake the tree, and the fruit would fall ; and even if the 
first attempt were unsuccessful, it would only be necessary 
to wait a few piore years forthe apples to ripen. 

Since the collapse of France, it has become impossible 
for anyone to maintain that the disease is an illusion, a 
mere fad of a few critics and philosophers. If we look be- 
neath the surface we find the signs of weakness not pnly in 
Great Britain and in France, but also in America and in 
the totalitarian countries themselves. In its blundering and 
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PREFACE 

brutal ){vayi- the Nazi revolution was an attempt to deal 
with the problem — an attempt only paitially and tem- 
poiarily successful, and successful at an appalling price 
The methods of our own society arc different, and theie is 
no reason to be pessimistic. If we look deep enough, we 
find the disease already coi reefing itself, tlie toxin generating 
the anti-toxin; and in the long run the slower and more 
thorough metliod may prove^he better. 

But it is useless to discuss the prospects of recovery if at 
the back of one’s mind there is the feeling that the white 
races are steadily moving towards extinction ; and for that 
reason I have given up the first chapter of this book to a 
discussion of the birth-rate. To those readers who dishke 
statistics, I must apologize for interposing this preliminary 
hurdle between them and the main body of the book. I 
make no extravagant claims for the relation that I have 
traced (on pp. 23 and 24) between population and real 
wages ; but any relation of this kind is a useful remindei 
that we cannot predict the future growth of population by 
considering population statistics alone ; and once we get 
ricTtif the notion of some mysterious and irresistible force 
driving the birth-rate lower and lower it becomes possible 
to consider the future with an open mind. 

The first chapter is therefore necessary to my main pur- 
pose, winch is to disciiss the signs of moral and intellectual 
decay. The loss of social confidence and alertness in recent 
times has been bound up with the rapid growth of a mass- 
mentality that looks for passive amusement and avoids 
responsibility; and on a different intellectual level it has 
been connected with doctrines that attack first religion, 
then morality and art, in the name of progress and exact 
knowledge, and in so doing destroy any sense of the value 
and purpose of life. I have tried to deal with these matters 
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PREFACE 

in order, first describing the symptoms in our political, 
moral, and intellectual life, then trying to find some of the 
errors in our way of thought, and finally, while beaiing m 
mind our political and economic difficulties (with which 1 
am not directly concerned), attempting to describe an out- 
look that would be more realistic and more healthy. Some 
of the conclusions about authority, responsibility, and reli- 
gion, to which I find myself forced, may be unwelcome to 
those who are accustomed to think of themselves as pro- 
gressive — though perhaps less unwelcome than tliey would 
have been a year or two ago — ^but I hope that such readers 
will at least agree that something more than an ambitious 
programme of social reform is needed if our society is 
permanently to regain its confidence and energy. 

In time of war, and in the years of reconstruction that 
will follow the war, the forces of disintegration are likely to 
be concealed, unless they are already overwhelnting, But 
although a great emergency calls up reserves of energy, and 
helps to revive old loyalties and half-forgotten ceitainties, 
It does not cure tlje disease itself. In the years that follow, 
the problems of sophisticated' doubt, of exaggerated Hope 
and cynical or baffled disillusion, will reappear, and they 
will be intensified by the demands of soldiers, sailors, air- 
men, and factory-workers who will once again want re- 
laxation from tension and responsibility. At such a time, 
questions that are now remote and theoretical will be prac- 
tical and urgent, and it may be easier to deal with them if 
we give them some of our attention now. ’ 
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Chapter 1 


THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 


The First American Settlers 

T he Icelandic settlements in Greenland were established 
in A.D. 986, and for over four hundred years there were 
continuous records of their religion and of their trade with 
Norway and with England. At first the colonists were pros- 
perous and healthy ; later, for no known reason, their pros- 
perity declined and their trade ceased. The last recorded 
voyage to the colony was in 1442, and even before that time 
it ’^s reported that the northern farms were abandoned. 
Tn 1586 John Davis found a burial place of men who wore 
dressed m sldns, and whose only sign of European contact 
was the cross laid on the grave.’ ^ 

Neither war nor disease nor a change in climate will 
account for the failure of that first American colonization. 
Perhaps the settlers never made themselves fully at home 
in their new country ; they lived as outposts of another and 
greater world, and when communication was cut off their 
own life had no vitality, no-ToWer of total adaptation. At 
the end, only the symbol of the cross remained ; and if a few 
stragglers intermarried with the Eskimos they bequeathed 
to their children ^ no memory of their own language, and 
' 13 



THE FALLING BIRTH-RATL 

nothing of the arts that should have made them tv,|Lials or 
superiors of the older race. When Hans Egecle weirt out in 
1721 to look for some mark of the vanished colonics he saw 
among the dark-skinned Eskimos the fair hair and blue 
eyes of his own people, but nothing to prove that these were 
the signs he sought. 

It is a sad story, and one that has been repeated many 
times and on a far greater scale. It touches us closely, be- 
cause our own people, the people of north-west Europe, are 
involved; it touches us stiU more closely because the same 
thing may be happening to ourselves today. Our wars, our 
loss of confidence, our failure to realize the hopes that were 
built on nineteenth-century progress; all these, together 
with our pohtical and intellectual confusion, are symptoms 
of a social malady infecting not only France and England, 
but also the whole of Western Europe and the European 
nations overseas. In all these countries the birth-rate is de- 
clining, and the decline is all the more disturbing in that it 
seems to be based on a profound conviction that life is not 
worth living. 

Expansion in the Nineteenth Century 

Through the greater part of the nineteenth century no- 
one seriously believed that Western civilization was in dan- 
ger. Then, as always, there were prophets of more limited 
disaster. Critics like Arnold, Ruskin, Bagehot and Carlyle 
pointed with gloomy apprehension to tfie dangers of an un- 
educated democracy and a philistine commercialism. Karl 
Marx, with comparative cheerfulness, predicted the, col- 
lapse of capitalism. In spite of these prognostications^ the 
dominant attitude was one of liberal optimism : reforms 
might be needed, but they worxld come in time; some vir- 
tues of the old social order might be vanishing, but the loss 
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EXPANSION IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

was moip than counterbalanced by tire steady gains in 
scicntilic knowledge and the general improvement in con- 
duct, comfort and education. 

For aU its lively self-criticism, the nineteenth century was 
an age of confidence and enthusiasm, of territorial expan- 
sion and rising prosperity. In England real wages were near- 
ly doubled between 1840 and 1900, the working day was 
shortened, and child labour was practically abolished. En- 
gineering and medicine advanced at a pace never before 
dreamed of, education was thrown open to all, and the 
standard of civil conduct improved out of all recognition. 
However much we deplore the poverty and suffering that 
have persisted to our time, we cannot deny that the enthu- 
siasm and confidence of the Victorian age were justified. 
Nor can we doubt the vitality and health of nations that 
set out to explore and colonize the great undeveloped areas 
of the world. During the century, tire combined population 
of England, France, and the United States was trebled, and 
by 1920 there were more white people in the British over- 
seas Dominions than there had been a century before in the 
United Kingdom and lire Colonies combined. 

POPULATION IN MILLIONS^ 



JS20 

jm 

mo 

im 

im 

WO 

1940 

United States 

9-6 

17-1 

31-4 

50-2 

76-0 

105'7 

1314 

' Great Britain 

14-0 

18-6 

23-6 

29-7 

37-0 

42-8 

46-4 

France 

3T2 

34<9 

37-4 

39-2 

40-7 

39-2 

42-0 

Germany 

25^ 

32-8 

38-1 

43-6 

54-5 

62-1 

69-5 

Italy 

19-7 

22-0 

25-0 

28-5 

32-5 

38-0 

44-5 

Total 

99-9 

125-4 

155-5 

191-2 

240-7 

287-8 

333-8 


1 The areas considered are the 1937 territories, excluding dependencies. 
Thus Alsace, Lorraine and Savoy are included in France. Where pos- 
sible, the figures are derived from census leturns, and for Great Britain, 
France and Italy these are one year later than the dates at the head of 
eaoji column. Where no census returns are available, the estimates have 
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THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 

The striking increase in population, which begtpi in Eng- 
land about 1750 and gradually spread to other countries, 
was not wholly unprecedented (there had been a similar 
increase in England after the Norman Conquest), but it 
alarmed the ecoiiomists of the early nineteenth century. 
They were deeply impressed by the teacliing of Malthus, 
who had argued that population always tended to multiply 
faster than subsistence, so that poverty was inevitable un- 
less mankind deliberately set itself to check the increase of 
the race. Tliis argument was reinforced by the economic 
teacliing of Ricardo, which gave the impression that tjie 
world of commerce and industry was influenced by no 
motive except self-interest, so that wages and profits were 
decided by the sheer power of competition, and wages 
necessarily gravitated towards the barest subsistence. 

From these doctrines the rich learned an economic 
fatalism that not only relieved them of all responsibility but 
also encouraged them to think that an increasing population 
was an unmitigated evil. The economists themselves, ignor- 
ing the combination of mechanical invention and coloniza- 
tion by which Englai became a ^vorkshop drawing*sup- 
plies fre overseas, argued that the yield per worker must 
decline with an> increase in population beyond a figure 
det’ iding on the natural resources of the land. By 1 840 
they were convinced that England was already near the 
point at which this law of diminishing returns would begin 
to operate. John Stuart Mill, for example, looked forward 
with dread to any marked increase in po;^latipn: ‘Little 
improvement can be expected in morality until tire produg 

been taken from Huber, Bunle and Boverat : La Population do-la Ft ante, 
and. from Thompson and Whelpton, Population Trends m the United 
States. The same sources together with ihs Statistical Yeat-Book of the 
League of Nations, 1939/40, have supplied most or the data fof the other 
tables in this chapter. 
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THE END OF EXPANSION 

iiig of large families is regarded with the same feelings as 
overfondness for wine, or any other physical excess. But 
while the aristocracy and clergy are foremost to set the ex- 
ample of incontinence, what can be expected of the poor?’ 


The End of Expansion 

This view was evidently widely shared, for althougla popu- 
lations, continued to rise, the rate of increase was halved. 
The change began among the more educated classes, but 
soon it spread to all classes, and it was not confined to any 
one country. In France, between 1890 and 1913, there were 
seven years in which there were more deaths than births ; 
and although immigration was large enough to maintain 
the population, deaths again exceeded births in nine of the 
years between 1914 and 1936, By 1931, 7 per cent of the 
people living in France were natives of Belgium, Italy, 
Poland, Spain, or Switzerland. In the same way, immigra- 
tion from Europe helped to conceal a sharp decrease in 
American fertility; and the birth-rate statistics show that 
Italy and Germany soon began to follow the example of 
Fs-ance, Britain and tlie U.S.A. , 

ANNUAL BIRTH-llATF PER THOTJS>"P 



mo 

1890 

1910 

1910 

1920 

1930 

United States 

35-2 

31'5 

-O-l 

27-4 

23- '( ' 

, 18'9 

Great Britain 

34-1 

30-2 

28*8 

25-2 

25-6 

16-8 

France 

25-2 

23-1 

21-4 

19-7 

21-4 

18-0 

Germany 

37-7 

36-5 

360 

29-8 

25-9 

17-5 

Italy 

33-6 

37-5 

33-0 

32-9 

31-8 

f 

26-7 


This sudden decrease does not necessarily mean that 
native-born populations must decline. If the average expec- 
Wion of life at birth could be raised to seventy years, a 
birth-rate of 15 per 1,000 would be enough to maintain a 
steady population. In 1937 the expectation of life w^s little 
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THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 

over sixty in England, Germany and America, and^rathcr 
less in France and Italy. But an increase in the expectation 
of life raises the average age of the community, and there- 
fore lowers the proportion of women of child-bearing age. 
Furthermore, owing to the decrease in the birth-rate in the 
past thirty years, the nulnber of women who reach child- 
bearing age is becoming smaller each year, so that the 
present birth-rate is likely to fall even lower. If we are to 
estimate the size of the future population, it is safer to use 
the net reproduction rate, which is a measure of the number 
of female children who will, if present rates of fertility and 
mortality continue, be borne by every newly-born girl be- 
fore she dies. A net reproduction rate of 1 • 00 would mean 
that the population was exactly replacing itself. 

In Great Britain, the net reproduction rate in 1935 was 
0'77 ; in France it was 0-87; and in the United States it was 
O'SA. A low record of 0-70 'was reached in Germany in 
1933, but two years later the figure had risen to 0-90. The 
Italian rate in 1 935 was 1 -24, and in that year the only other 
European countries with a net reproduction rate greater 
than 1-00 were Holland, Eire, Litlmania, Poland, Bulgaiw, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, Portugal, and Russia. Even in these 
countries, the birth-rate and the net reproduction rate are 
falling rapidly; tims between 1880 and 1935 the average' 
birth-rate for Yugoslavia, Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary fell from something over 40-0 to something under 
30-0. It seems that in population as in other things, the 
backward countries are following the more ‘ pro^essive 

In recent years, statisticians have done much to bring 
home the consequences of this movement to the general 
public. Thus, Dr. Enid Charles, in 1935, calculated) that if 
fertility and mortality continued to faU as suggested by the 
experience of the preceding ten years, the popuUtion of 
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THE CAUSES OF THIS DECLINE 

Englaij,d and Wales would fall to 31 4 millions by 1975 and 
to 4-43 millions by 2035. Similar calculations have been 
made for the United States and for other countries. In every 
case (including European Russia) the conclusion is the 
same: the white races are rapidly moving towards exter- 
mination. 

The Causes of this Decline 

It is sometimes asserted that this dramatic change in the 
trend of population is due to modern methods of contra- 
ception ; and it is true that the decline in the British birth- 
rate first became noticeable when Charles Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Besaut began to spread knowledge of birth-control., 
In Australia, too, the decline became marked after a prose- 
cution that involved great publicity. To argue, however, 
that the decline is the result of the knowledge of birth- 
control is to confuse cause and means. If people possess the 
means of doing something, a few of them will always do it ; 
but we have to account not for a slight decrease here and 
there, but for an enormous and general decrease of fertility. 
T^ say that the invention of cheap, effective methods of 
contraception wholly accounts for the declining birth-rate 
is to assume tliat people have never wanted to have more 
than one or two cliildren. This assumption Implies that the 
human race has always wanted to put an end to its own 
existence, and has at last found out the best and quickest 
way. 

Contraception is a means, not a cause. The spread of 
contraceptive knowledge explains the speed of the decline, 
but it does not explain the decline itself. For thousands 
of years the race has alread 3 bhad the means to end itself 
if it really wished. Most of the primitive races whose his- 
tory is known have always killed two-thirds of their poten- 
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tial offspring by abortioii or infanticide; and it would 
always have been easy for them to increase that propor- 
tion by means consistent with their knowledge and Iheir 
general moral outlook. There is no doubt that contracep- 
tive methods, together with late marriage, have been the 
means through which the birth-rate has been reduced; but 
the question is, why have people wished to have only a 
small family or no family at all? 

In the years between the depression of 1931 and the war 
of 1939, people who were asked why they did not have 
more children often answered with the self-justifying asser- 
tion that it was a crime to bring children into a world of 
recurrent war and unemployment. No doubt this answer 
was given in aU good faith, but it does not explain why the 
decline began as long ago as 1870 nor why it has been most 
marked in the most prosperous countries. Above all, it does 
not explain why the Australian birth-rate fell from 42-5 per 
thousand in 1860-4 to 25-5 per thousand' in 1903. To 
Australia, in the second half of the nineteentlr century, war 
and chronic imemployment were possibilities as remote as 
they have ever been in human history. 

Again, the argiunent that the decline represents a vote of 
censure on the capitalist system fails to explain why Sweden, 
after years of prosperity under Social Democratic govern- 
ment, still has the lowest birth-rate in Europe. Between , 
1911 and 1933 the population of Sweden rose from 5-5 
million to 6-2 million, bht the birth-rate fell from 24*1 
to 14-1, the net reproduction rate in 1933 being 0-727, 
which is lower than that of England and Wales. 

Similarly, the fact that the rate of reproduction is de- 
clining in the United States and the British Dominions 
weakens the argument that colonial expansion exhausts a 
people by drawing off its more virile stock. There is little 
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emigration from the U.S.A. and no great expenditure of 
effort on a colonial empire, yet the birth-rate has been 
halved in the past fifty years, in spite of an increase in the 
proportion of women of child-bearing age. Again, although 
the population of the British Dominions is indeed rising, 
the birth-rate in Canada is falling even more rapidly than 
in Great Britain ; and in New Zealand and Australia the 
net reproduction rate is already less than 1 • 00. 

A more ambitious explanation of the dechne rests on the 
argument that civilized life involves a loss of animal vitality, 
that town life is unnatural, and that fecundity (or power of 
reproduction) diminishes when people find themselves lead- 
ing a fife that is foreign to their deepest wishes. This argu- 
ment, in its crude form (‘wild animals do not breed m cap- 
tivity’), overlooks the fact that it is fertility (the actual rate 
of reproduction) that has declined, not fecundity (or power 
of reproduction). Indeed, the fecundity (or potential fer- 
tility) of civilized races is somewhat higher than that of 
more primitive people. The problem is psycholbgical, not 
biological ; it is a matter of conscious decision, not of any 
ri^sterious loss of reproductive power, and there is no 
evidence that races automatically die out when their tradi- 
tional way of life is suddenly disturbed. The primitive races 
that have dwindled or died out were mostly healthy and 
fairly long-lived before they came in contact with the white 
man. Their fertility was low, partly as a result of poor diet 
and partly owing to early intercourse and the traditional 
. period of abstinence after childbirtli. Child mortality was 
high ; and the population was restricted stiU more by in- 
fanticide and abortion. When these primitive races came in 
contact with the white man’s diseases, which are products 
of crowded life, they could not resist them, nor could they 
change their habits to meet the rising death-rate. A deep 
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sense of hopelessness and inferiority in face of th(^ white 
man’s skill may have lessened their tesistance to disease, 
but they died out not through any conscious or uncon- 
scious wish, but because they were too cousei’vative. 

The influence of town life on fertility is less clear than is 
commonly supposed. Some of the lowest bitlli-rates ever 
recorded in time of peace have been in densely populated 
areas: BerUn (1911), 8-8; Oslo (1930), 8-0; Vienna (1934), 
6 0 ; yet it was in the French agricultural departnrents— 
Eure, Lot-et-Garonne, Calvados, Gers — that the decline be- 
gan in the years between 1830 and 1850. It may well be true 
that civilized man is not altogether happy in his urban and 
industrial hfe, but it is not possible to find any simple rela- 
tion between the birth-rate and the density of population. 
Religion, local prejudice, the extent of female employment, 
and the general level of prosperity and education, are all 
relevant factors, and their action is complex. Thus, al- 
though the birth-rate is usually low in crowded cities, it is 
often highest in the poorest and most crowded quarters. 
Indeed, over largo urban areas it is often possible to say 
that the birth-rate is proportional to the number of payTi- 
brokers per square mile. 

Relation between Population and Real Income ^ 

If we are to find a factor that strongly influences the birth- 
rate, it is important to find something that has dominated 
the outlook during the period. ‘The prospect of getting on’ 
seems to be such a factor; and in an age which expects an.i- 
ever higher standard of living, we might expect the birth- 
rate to be connected not with the genera] level of living, but 
with the rate of improvement. More precisely, the rate of 
increase of population might be expected to depend on the 
rate of increase of real wages. 
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POPULATION AND REAL INCOME 

II ismot easy lo work out the average income per person, 
at any time; and still less easy to compare their buying 
power at different periods. The accepted estimate for Eng- 
land is Bowley’s, and working from his figures (supple- 
mented by Colin Clark’s more recent data) it is instructive 
to compare the population of Great Britain at various times 
with the average value of real income in the preceding 
twenty years. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 1860-1930 

1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 

Population in 

millions 23-6 26-0 29-7 33-0 37-0 40-8 42-8 44-8 

Real Income 

(20yrs’aver.) 100 110 126 142 159 175 184 192 

Ratio -236 '236 -236 -232 -233 -233 -233 -233 

The ratio has thus been remarkably constant for nearly a 
century. In that period, the population of Great Britain has 
always been directly proportional to the average value of 
real income per person in the previous twenty years. The 
same fact might be expressed by saying that the population 
has been proportional to the square root of the real 
national income, or by saying that the total increment in 
the national income has been evenly divided between a rise 
in the standard of living and an increase in population. 

GREAT BRITAIN, 1860-1930 

mo- 1920- 

70 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 30 

Rise in real in- 
come (%) lO'O 14-5 12-7 1L9 10-1 5-1 4-3 

Incr. in popu- 

latlon(%) 10-2 14-2 IM 12-1 10-3 4-9 4-6 

'That there should be a relation between population and 
the standard of living is not surprising ; but it is remarkable 
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THE FALLING BIRTH-RATE 
that the relation should bo so simple, and that the popula- 
tion should adapt itself so quickly. The relatively slow rise 
in real income in the years between 1900 and 1914, the 
small setback during the war of 1914-1918, the subsequent 
recovery, and the sharp fall in 1931 have all been reflected 
in the subsequent changes of population ; and in a general 
way, the same kind of relation seems to apply to France 
and Germany as to Great Britain. As the resources of the 
United States become more fully developed (in the sense 
in which Britain, France and Germany have long been 
‘fully developed’ countries) the United States ratio also 
tends to become stabilized. 

It would, however, be more than rash to regard this 
correlation as a ‘law of population’; and if we were to 
examine the problem in detail we would probably discover 
that it was influenced by many other factors, including the 
natural human tendency to make an adjustment not through 
a steady movement, but through a series bf diminishing 
actions and reactions, like a spiral spring adjusting itself 
to a new load.^ It is perhaps best described as an uncon' 
scious British habit, and we must not assume that the habits 
of other nations (for example, Sweden) are exactly similar, 
or that the habit' will persist indefinitely. In these matters 
no ‘law' is stronger than the will of the people concerned, 
and a change in national outlook might give a new weight 
to factors that are at present negligible, But a national out- 
look seldom changes very quickly; and a habit that has 
persisted’ for seventy years is not likely to be abandoned 
overnight. 

1 Statistics of national income and real wages are, at best, approxi- 
mate and controversial; and in making any comparison of this kind it 
would be very easy to choose data that would support a preconceived 
notion. It is therefore important to say that statistics given in the works 
of A. L. Bowley and Colin Clark werp chosen for analysis before the 
viriter had any idea that a simple relation mi ght be revealed'. 
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Viewed in this light, the birth-rate statistics arc less start- 
ling than they at first seem. On the whole, the rise in popu- 
lation in the nineteenth century was due to the fact that the 
death-rate fell much faster tlian the birth-rate. As industrial 
and colonial expansion have slowed down, the two have 
become more nearly equal. (The countries which still have 
a very liigh net reproduction rate are those that are indus- 
trially backward, and also have appalling death-rates.) Up 
to the present, the fall in the net reproduction rate in Great 
Britain has been no more than was needed to maintain the 
relation between population and real income ; and it seems 
likely that if the average level of real income can be raised 
still higher the net reproduction rate will again rise. The 
existence of cheap and effective methods of birth-cpntrol 
tliat call for no great self-restraint means that die size of the 
population adapts itself very quickly indeed to any forces 
that may hinder expansion, so that a halt becomes exceed- 
ingly abrupt and gives an impression that population is 
about to decline. The net reproduction rate is an index ex- 
tremely sensitive to these changes : it is something Hke a 
scednd differential coefficient in mathematics, and to extend 
its present movement into the future, without considering 
the influence of any other factor, may be very misleading. 
It may well be that the demographers who calculate that if 
present trends continue the population of Western Europe 
and the U.S, A. wiU dwindle to a few millions within a cen- 
tury, are on no surer ground than their predecessors who 
pointed with horror to the prospect of a Europe with stand- 
ing room only. 

Signs of Recovery , 

Between the depression of 1931 and the war of 1939, 
there were alrehdy signs that the ’birth-rate and the net 
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reproduction rate had readied a timiing-poinl i/i all the 
leading industrial countries except rVance : 

BIRTH-RATES, 1930-1938 



1930 

1932 

1934 

1936 

1933 

U.S.A. 



~17-r' 

" ro-6 

l7'6 

Gt. Britain & N. Ireland 

16-8 

15-8 

15-2 

15-2 

15-5 

France 

18-0 

17-2 

' 16-1 

15-0 

14'6 

Germany 

17-5 

15-1 

IS'O 

19-0 

19-7 

Italy 

26-7 

23-5 

23-4 

22-4 

23-6 


In some measure this incipient recovery may have been 
the result of family aUovvances and other schemes to en- 
courage parenthood, and among the personal motives there 
may have been (particularly in Germany) an increase in 
hope and confidence in the future. But behind these per- 
sonal factors there was the general fact of industrial revival, 
and it is interesting to note the very limited influence exerted 
in France, Italy and Germany by measures designed to 
arrest the downward movement of the birth-rate : where 
those measures coincided with an accentuated rise in the 
level of real incomes they have been successful ; where they 
did not, they have failed.^ The war of 1939 and its'subsc 
quent economic disturbances must inevitably produce a 
new set-back; but there is no reason why such a set-back 
should be permanent, -and some of the factors that have 
helped to produce the recent recovery may not be in fluenced 
by the war and its consequences. 

In every coimtry, some groups, divided off by religion or 
tem|)erament, have a net reproduction rate well above the 
average, and if the members of these fertile groups do not 

1 The average real income per head in France reached a maximum 
quite early in the present century (Colin Clark; The Conditions of Econo- 
mic Progress, p. 99). Between 1909 and 1928 it remained practically 
stationary, and since 1928 it has declined, at first slowly and then 
(193G-7) more rapidly. Therq were, however, signs of recovery in 1938, 
and in 1939 the French birth-rate rose to 14 9. 
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change t^jeir outlook or intermairy with members of other 
groups, they will gradually come to form a larger and larger 
section of the whole population. If 5 per cent of a popula- 
tion belonged to a stock that increased by 2 per cent each 
year, whereas tire remaining 95 per cent decreased by 2 per 
cent, tlie population would be halved in fifty years, but in 
less than another century the population would regain its 
original numbers, this time with 95 per cent of the more 
fertile groups, and with a net annual increment of 1 '8 per 
cent. At present, the Dutch in South Africa, the French- 
speaking Catholics of Canada, and the Maoris of New Zea- 
land, are increasing in this way, and there may be similar 
groups in England, France, and the U.S.A. A change of 
this kind can be very rapid, and the birth-rate in Scotland 
is notably higher than in England (and higher among the 
immigrant Irish than among the native Scottish). We need 
not assume that these are the groups that will ultimately 
prove to be the more fertile : they may well be backward 
groups who have been slow to restrict their fertility; but 
the possible existence of stocks that are not backward but 
nevertheless have a high birth-rate must be remembered. 

Intelligence and the Differential Birth-rate 

Any sign of recovery, however, arouses new fears. The 
fall in the birth-rate began in the more ‘advanced’ coun- 
tries ; it rapidly became most marked among the wealthier 
and more Inghly educated classes, and then spread to the 
skilled trades, especially tliose in winch there was remunera- 
tive employment for women. Between 1850 and 1900 the 
fertility of marriages among the upper and middle classes, 
and among the higher grades of the skilled workers, rapidly 
decreased, whereas the fertility of farm-labourers, unskilled 
workers, and miners scarcely altered. If this differential 
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birth-rate were to continue, and the most able st^isks wore 
to prevent their own survival, the general level of intelli- 
gence would decrease. 

When psychologists say that this is already happening, 
their evidence is necessarily indirect, for we have no means 
of making a direct comparison between the present and, 
say, a period of forty or sixty years ago. The use of ‘intelli- 
gence tests’ in these matters is not wholly satisfactory, for 
although the Intelligence Quotient (or the factor G) may be 
inherent and objective, the quality that is meant by ‘in- 
telligence’ in ordinary hfe depends on circumstances. ‘In- 
telhgence ’ among a nation of farmers is not quite the same 
as intelligence among a nation of mechanics, and the tests 
m vogue in our own time ai'e likely to be biased in favour 
of the mechanics. If, however, we accept the I.Q. as a real 
measure of intelligence we can find one striking piece of 
evidence. The brighter children in school generally come 
from smaller families than the backward chilidren ; the fami- 
lies to which subnormal children belong are nearly twice as 
large as those of unusually clever children. If intelligence is 
inherited, as it appears to be, the average level of intelli- 
gence must be declining rapidly as a result of this differen- 
tial birth-rate. Already,, in a period of twenty years, the 
percentage of mental deficients in Great Britain hgs doubled, 
and R. B. CatteU^ calculates that if present trends continue 
the average intelligence of tire British population Will fall 
by 3 per cent in every thirty years . 

This trend is, however, unlikely to continue. A significant 
feature of the recent tendency of the birth-rate, to rise, or at 

1 The Fighffor our National Intelligence. In the same work, the author 
records some important observations on the etfeot of environment. When 
the children of backward or mentally deficient parents are taken from 
very poor homes and bron^t up m a residential school with conditions 
as near perfect as possible, they improve in every possible way except 
in I.Q. 
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any rateN,o decline more slowly, is the marked recovciy 
among the upper and middle classes. These sections of the 
population which were the fiist to restrict their fertility have 
been the first to correct their excessive restriction. Mean- 
while the knowledge and the mental outlook that caused 
their restriction is filtering down to the less educated and the 
less intelligent, and if this movement conthiues the present 
differential birth-rate will be reversed. In particular, it seems 
unlikely that the subnormal will ever increase enough to 
become a serious burden. They are usually poor citizens, 
with httle sense of social or family responsibility, and they 
will not willingly have large famihes if they can easily avoid 
it.^ Unless the upper and middle classes and the class of 
skiUed workmen decide to restrict their famihes still more, 
the widest possible diffusion of the means to family limita- 
tion will end by raising rather than lowering the general 
level of intelligence. 

Apart altogether from this reversal of the differential 
birth-rate, it is doubtful whetlier the average intelligence 
could continue to decline as quickly as the statistics sug- 
gest. Although it seems to be true that the children of ex- 
ceptionally intelligent people arc themselves of somewhat 
more than the average intelligence, yet the ‘spread’ of in- 
teUigence is so great that the action of selective breeding 
is very slow. Family fimitation among the well-to-do, and 
the restriction of marriage among the liigher ranks of em- 
ployed women, must tend to lower the mental level, But it 
is no easier to breed out inteUigence than to breed out 
mental deficiency; discrimination against tire most able 

1 'Their intellectual linutations, while in some cases enabling them to 
realize their rights, seldom enable them to realize their duties Rights are 
often visual and concrete in the way of benefits that can be seen aijd ex- 
perienced. Duties are often more abstract, and so beyond the comprehen- 
sion of dull intellects.’ J Duncan, Mental Deficiency, p. 136. 
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strains is not new, and in some countries it has tong been 
customary for many of the most able males to take up the 
celibate life of monks. If selective breeding has not appre- 
ciably lowered the average level in these countries (and 
there is no evidence that it has) it is scarcely likely to have 
that effect among om'selves. 

It seems, therefore, that neither the trend of the birth- 
rate itself, nor the present difference between the fertility of 
different classes, is likely to produce any very alarming 
results. If the material standard of living can be raised, 
population will increase; if it tends to become stabilized at 
a new level, population will do the same. The great expan- 
sion of population in the nineteenth century was the coun- 
terpart of the increase in production; the countries that 
took tire lead in modern industry were also the leaders in 
the expansion of population, and other countries still have 
a good deal of leeway to make up both in population and in 
production. The declining birth-rate of the more advanced 
countries is not a sign of their senility, but merely the result 
of a slackening in the rate of industrial development, and in 
time it will affect the more backward countries in the same 
way. If the more advanced countries wish to retain their 
lead in population, their first effort must be to increase the 
efficiency of their economic and industrial system. 

The Motives bf the Individual 

Given the existing aims and ideals of ‘our society, the 
growth of population is Ijkely to depend mainly on indus- 
trial expansion; but it still remains to examine the con- 
scious motives that influence the individual . If our interpreta- 
tion is right, then the motives that have led people to restrict 
their families are slowly losing their force, and those that 
encourage somewhat bigger families, or oppose any further 
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reduction^ are gaining ground. But tliis will not happen 
automatically. However much the conscious motives of the 
individual may depend on economic or biological forces, 
they have their own laws of development and change, and 
they can be changed only through argument and discussion 
on their own ground. 

The first serious inquiry into tire conscious motives tlrat 
lead people to limit their families was undeiiaken in Aus- 
traha, where the birth-rate had fallen steadily and con- 
tinuously ever since 1889. A Royal Commission appointed 
in 1903 by the Government of New South Wales reported 
that the reasons for deliberate birth-control most common- 
ly given by witnesses were : 

(1) An unwillingness to submit to the strain and worry of 
children, 

(2) A dislike of the interference with pleasure and com- 
fort involved in child-bearing and cliild-rearing, 

(3) A desire to avoid the actual physical discomfort of 
gestation, parturition, and lactation, 

(4) An increasing idve of luxmy and social pleasures. 

These motives certainly sound more convincing than 
others that have been given in our own time ; they cover a 
wider range of cases, and they are in accordance with other 
obvious factors, such as the effect of commercial advertise- 
ment in turning peoples’ ambitions away from the desire to 
have a family towards forms of amusement and indulgence 
of more obvious and inunediate benefit to industry. 

But the answers of the Austrahans leave us asking why 
there has been ‘an increasing love of luxury and social 
pleasures and why men and women have partly lost the 
natural passion to see their own children around them and 
to see them succeeding where they themselves have failed. 
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No doubt there is a price to pay for parcnthooci, but why 
have the people of our time become reluctant to pay it? 
We can find partial answers in the demand for women in 
industry, and in the consequent decline of lire doctrine that 
‘a woman’s place is the home’. To some extent the 
general change may be due to the example of the upper 
class, which has economized in children in order to pre- 
serve its standard of living, and in so doing has given social 
sanction to the idea that large families are vulgar. Birt we 
must also take into account the growth of systems of in- 
surance which, by relieving grown-up sons and daughters 
of the duty of supporting llieir parents, make cliildren a 
liability and not an asset. We must remember, too, that 
modern industry has made society more flitid : people sel- 
dom live in one place for more than a generation, and the 
old settled habit by which farms and industries were handed 
on from father to son has therefore decayed. Again, lire 
whole tempo of Hfe has quickened : the middle class no 
longer thinks in terms of generations, but in terms of the 
number of years they must wait before they can get out 
of the city to the suburbs. Among the artisan class, too, 
there is a demand for a higher standard of living, even at 
the cost of a smaller family, which is not purely a matter of 
selfishness. The standard of education, acumen and rc- 
sponsibihty required from this class has risen considerably ; 
complex and delicate tasks, calling for prolonged concen- 
tration and alertness, cannot be carried out unless the 
worker is well-ied, weU-clothed, and free from worry about 
the welfare of his family and friends ^ and the ‘level of sub- 
sistence ’ depends on the work to be done. ■* ' 

None of these considerations, nor all of them taken to- 
gether, wholly explain why ‘the lov6 of pleasure’ has taken 
a form that has made men and women forget that parent- 
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hood is 11 normal and necessary part of their development 
and has made them look for satisfaction to material pos- 
sessions, trivial amusements, and pleasures that demand 
neither preliminary effort nor endurance. The advertiser, 
with his cultivation of snobbery and social rivahy, has some- 
thing to do with it ; but the advertiser can only enlarge and 
cultivate a feeling that already exists: he is the channel 
through which the disease acts, not the disease itself. It is 
plain that there has been an alteration m moral outlook, 
and that any reversal of the present trend must depend on 
yet another change of outlook. Before we can be sure that 
a turning-point has- been reached we must understand the 
origins of that sense of failure and frustration which is so 
often given as a reason for family limitation, and to do this 
we must examine the other symptoms of material decline. 

We can say at once that there are two distinct parts to 
the problem. On the one hand there is the decline o{ reli- 
gion,' on the other there is the loss of confidence in the 
nineteenth-century conception of progress. As the rapid 
development of industry in the nineteenth century encour- 
aged ideals of individual money-making and material satis- 
faction (and thereby undermined the ideals of religion), so 
the slowing down of industrial progress in more recent 
■times, together ,with our failure to solve the problems of 
international rivalry, has disappointed hopes based on the 
conception of rapid, unlimited and automatic material pro- 
gress. Whilst many people are still at the stage of aban- 
doning their traditional religion for the modern :^aith in 
science, politics, and the right of the individual to do what- 
ever brings him the quickest satisfaction, others have al- 
ready found the new faith unsatisfactory. 

In the period of confusidn and disappointment tiiat will 
follow the present war, the sense of frustration or of aim- 
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lessness that has weighed upon a few people in The past 
twenty years is likely to become far more widely diffused 
than it is at present. The very possibility of such widespread 
pessimism points to a deeply-rooted social malady; but it is 
important to remember that among the people with whom 
it originated, the outlook that helped to produce the decline 
is already on the wane, and that so far as Britain is con- 
cerned, the period in which the birth-rate seemed likely to 
fall iiidbfiiiitely is already past. 
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OTHER SYMPTOMS OF DECAY 


Material Symptoms of Decline 

N o-one who considers for a moment the conditions of 
life in the early part of the nineteenth century can 
doubt the reality and value of our material progress. The 
evidence given before the Factory Commissioners in 1833 
speaks more eloquently than any table of statistics. Men, 
women, and children, worked fourteen^ fifteen or sixteen 
hours a day, for miserably small wages, without holidays, 
without recreation, under conditions that were almost un- 
speakable. ‘ My two sons (one ten, the other thirteen) work 
at the Milnes’s factory at Lenton. They go at half-past five 
in the morning; don’t stop at breakfast or tea-time. They 
stop at ’dinner half an hour. Come home at a quarter before 
ten. ... I have been obliged to beat ’em with a strap in 
their shirts, to pinch ’em in order to get them well awake. 
It made me cry to be obliged to do it.’ 

The very intensity and brutality of effort, and the meagre- 
ness of the immediate reward for the great mass of the 
“ population, made possible a rapid accumulation of material 
wealth that led to a higher standard of living for all. By the 
end of the mneteendi century, real wages had been more 
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than doubled, hours of work had been reduced'^by one- 
third, and the care of the aged, the infirm and the unem- 
ployed had become a matter of public concern. Infant mor- 
tality, which had been over 40 p^r cent at the beginning of 
the century, was reduced to less than 10 per cent, and the 
expectation of life was nearly doubled. At the same time 
illiteracy was abolished, and the results of compulsory edu- 
cation made possible the experiment of universal adult suf- 
frage. Crimes of violence diminished, and even in the most 
backward cities of the United States, which had to cope 
with an unassimilated immigrant population, life for the 
great majority of the people was immeasurably more com- 
fortable and more secure than it had been a century before. 

And yet, in the years before 1914, there was already a 
doubt. Democracy had its dangers, and the rate of material 
progress was decreasing. Between 1 896 and 191 3 real wages 
in England scarcely increased, and even before 1900 British 
industry had ceased to keep pace with that of other coun- 
tries : 

/ 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Coal (in millions of tons) 



1890. 

1900 

1913 

1927 

1937 

United Kingdom 

182 

. 225 

287 

255 

244 

Germany 

70 

109 

190 

154 

184 

Ffance 

26 

33 

40 

52 

44 

U.S,A. 

99 

212 

478 

518 

448 

Steel (in millions of tons) 

' 

1890 

1900 

1913 

1927 

1937 

United Kingdom 

3-6 

4-9 

9-0 

9-6 

13-2 

Germany ; 

3*2 

6-3 

18-6 

16'2 

19-4 

France 

0-7 

1-5 

5-0 

8-4' 

7-9 

U.S.A. 

4-3 

10-2 

31.3 

44-5 

51-4 


7 
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British sl^ipping lost its absolute preponderance, and cotton 
ceased to be a British monopoly. The German steel output 
passed the British in 1896; and meanwhile British agricul- 
ture was neglected, the yield per acre decreased, and steadily 
and persistently farm-land went out of cultivation. 

Up to 1913, it might seem that the decline was purely 
relative and hmited to Great Britain, and it was in this sense 
that the figures were at first interpreted. In 1901, the Prince 
of Wales reported a widespread feeling in the Dominions 
that England must ‘wake up ’ commercially. In 1903, Alfred 
Marshall drew up a memorandum (published five years 
later) in which he pointed out that the prosperity of the 
nineteenth century had bred among manufacturers a leth- 
argy and self-complacerfcy. ‘They worked shorter hour^, 
and they exerted themselves less to obtain new praclical 
ideas than their fathers had done, and thus a part of Eng- 
land’s leadership was destroyed rapidly. In the nineties it 
became clear that in the future Englishmen must take their 
business as seriously as their grandfathers had done, and as 
their American and German rivals were doing : that their 
training for business must be methodical, like that of their 
new rivals, and not merely practical, on lines that had 
sufficed for the simpler world of two generations ago ; and 
lastly that the time had passed at wliich they could afford 
merely to teach foreigners and not learn from them in 
return.’^ 

Marshall’s memorandum and other similar diagnoses 
produced some effect : technical education was imp4oved 
to keep pace with that of Germany,, and attempts Vere 
made to revive in British manufacturers the spirit of enter- 
prise that had actuated their fathers. But there was no 
general improvement. The attitude of the trade unions, 

1 Memorandum of 1903 (White Paper No 321 of 1908’' 
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which was directed towards increasing wages and'shorten- 
ing the hours of work, remained unaltered. Efforts to in- 
crease the output per worker were neglected, or even op- 
posed. The national income scarcely expanded, and much 
of the energy and forethought that had formerly gone into 
useful work went into strikes and industrial disputes. 

Between 1870 and 1890 the material stairdard of living 
had risen by 30 per cent; between 1900 and 1920 the in- 
crease was only 15 per cent, and although new products and 
new forms of entertainment appeared, they were mostly 
bought at the expense of other goods and pastimes. Educa- 
tion still advanced, but it disappointed the hopes that were 
built on it. The circulation of newspapers increased, but 
their intellectual level did not improve, and the more serious 
and competent periodicals lost their public. The franchise 
was extended, but the level of political debate was lowered. 
In the years that followed the war of 1914“ tlie standard of 
, living resumed its upward movement, but unemployment 
among British workers, which had averaged 5 per cent 
between 1890 and 1913, was doubled. Between 1925 and 
1938 the figure fluctuated, but the average remained over 
11 per cent, and this failure to provide profitable work for 
all overshadowed the real advance in wages, in housing and 
in public services. 

Social Symptoms 

The symptoms of decay were not solely economic, and 
they became more intensified in the years that followed 
1 9 1 8 . As the expansion of the national income slowed down, 
so the struggle between different sections of society to secure 
a greater share of it was intensified. The sense of national 
unity, the belief that history, in spite of occasional reverses, 
was a directed movement pointing to a Utopian future, the 
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coiivicti&n that ‘ Llic greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber’ was an aim that could give direction and value to the 
life of the believer himself, all these decayed. The belief that 
endurance, diligence, honesty and unselfishness were vir- 
tues independent of their consequences had weakened 
as religious faith decayed; and the growing sense of in- 
security that came from the fear of war and unemployment 
combined with the prevailing philosophies of the age to 
give many people a profound feeling that life had no value 
or significance at all. 

To this confusion, the churches could make no eJffective 
answer. They had not merely lost their influence; they 
seemed to be incapable of understanding the reason or the 
nature of the change. There were pathetic ‘recalls’ to reli- 
gion, but there was no visible attempt to state the Christian 
doctrines in all their starkiiess and rigour, or to face the 
real problems of a minority church embedded in a secular 
and commercial civilization; and there was no effective 
effort to liberate the churches tliemselves from the mixed 
infection of social snobbery and easy-going libesral op- 
timism. The apparent absence of any clear-cut religious 
belief, and the increasing toleration of every attitude, how- 
ever silly, that called itself a faith, did not prevent church- 
men from playing an active and important part in humani- 
tarian work; but it deprived religion of all intellectual 
authority. It confinned the young in their impression that 
the day of religious faith was over, and in so doing it 
lowered the quality of candidates for ordination. To those 
who stiU held with vigour and intellectual clarity an ortho- 
dox religious faith, the internal decline of the established 
Church was no less disquieting than its loss of external in- 
fluence; to those, far greater in number, who regarded re- 
ligion with indifference or contempt, the fact that the facade 
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remained, and that the Anglican bishops retaiit&d their 
seats in the House of Lords, was itself a proof of British 
decadence. 

In public life, no less than in matters of religion and of 
industry, the signs were ominous. Among those who passed 
through the universities between 1918 and 1939, respect for 
estabhshed institutions was regarded as a mark of mental 
inferiority. It was pointed out that the average age of digni- 
taries of Church and Sfate, and of the higher civil servants, 
and naval and mihtary commanders, was twenty years 
greater than that of their predecessors a century ago ; and 
it was urged that their outlook was not actively conserva- 
tive, but merely senile, and that it was typical of the whole 
governing class. 

, This impression was confirmed by the necroplulic flavour 
of the upper-class newspapers, which sedmed to be more 
interested in the past than in the present, and interested not 
in the real historical movements of the past but in trivial 
personal anecdotes. These newspapers and their readers 
showed a passion for ‘precedent’, not for the sake of any 
useful lesson that could be drawn from it, but as if the mere 
existence of a formal precedent were a source of comfort 
and reassurance. Tliey seemed to cater for readers who pre- 
ferred ignorance and complacency to any knowledge that 
might call for thought arid action. During tire yeaiis leading 
up to 1939, tire danger of war was persistently underrated: 
the pplicy of presenting news in a cautious, unsensational 
manner was stretched to include the writing of reassuring 
leaders, wholly unwarranted by the facts ; and in the spring 
of 1939 the correspondence columns of a great newspaper 
were filled with letters attacking (under the title ‘jitter-bu^s’) 
the sober and responsible news service of the B.B.C. 

There is a strqng case to be made out for deliberate 
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understgjtement ; the work of a nation must continue, and 
in times of danger it is not strictly necessary that the whole 
nation should be alarmed, but only that the government 
should be forewarned ; at all times it is impolitic to express 
doubt about the rehability of a foreign statesman’s word ; 
it is at least tactless to ascribe any but honest and decent 
intentions to a nation with which you might wish to remain 
at peace ; it is downright foolish to announce the inevitabil- 
ity of war at a time when you are wholly unprepared to 
fight. But after making all allowances, and remembermg 
all the reasons against saying in public print all that one 
says in committee or in private, it remains true that over a 
long period of years a most influential section of the 
British Press steadily gave an unduly optimistic picture 
of political and industrial affairs; and it is not surprising 
that, on this score alone, outsiders concluded that the 
English governing class was not merely sluggish, but also 
moribund. 

In pohtics, the period between the two wars was one of 
bitter disappointment. The League of Nations, which had 
never aroused more than a lukewarm enthusiasm in the 
older conservative statesmen, failed in its major problems. 
The same statesmen, though little by httle they extended 
the domain of state control, achieved no spectacular suc- 
cess in their efliorts to find work for all. And yet the social- 
ists in England and France were no more successful in their 
attempts to make a drastic and dramatic change from pri- 
vate enterprise to socialized monopoly, and to change the 
main incentive of industrial activity from private gain to 
public service. Pblitics had failed, and democracy appeared 
to be a sham : electors were, in the mam, controlled by the 
rich and by the old governing clashes, and where the masses 
did gain real democratic power they failed to bring order 
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into confusion. To many people, it seemed that Itdy, Ger- 
many, and Russia, by their sacrifice of personal liberty and 
freedom of thought, had succeeded where the democracies 
had failed. They had established order in place of confusion, 
confidence in place of doubt, compulsory work in place of 
compulsory idleness. 

The Decline of Culture 

By the nineteen-thirties, it was plain that the prosperity 
of the nineteenth century, in spite of the great advance in 
housing, social services, and public health, had not been fol- 
lowed by that all-round improvement in knowledge, taste, 
intelligence, and conduct for which liberal reformers had 
hoped. Compulsory education, which was little more than 
training for profitable employment, had produced a meagre 
literacy, a deep distrust of everything that was ‘highbrow’ 
or difficult, an equally profound conviction that religion 
and tradition were ‘out-of-date’, and a credulous and re- 
ceptive attitude of mind that welcomed passive amusement, 
soft thinking, commercial gambling and fortune- telling, 
and the vicarious excitement of gruesome or obscene news- 
papers. In the autumn of 1939, the most widely-read book 
in England was an astrological work calledi Hitler's Last 
Year of Power. 

Nor was this deliquescence limited to a single claSiS. In 
preferring sentimentality, self-deception and superstition 
to sober judgement the masses were merely following an 
example that had been set for them by their social betters 
and by their government. Philosophy and the arts were no 
longer ‘the proper study of a gentleman’ ; and since educa- 
tion meant training for profitable work, ‘cultur^’ was a 
superfluity, a mere drawing-room accomplishment which 
could be well spared. The fact that this luxury might in the 
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long run be a necessity was ignoiecl; the English, as one 
wiiter said, blundeied unconsciously over the line dividing 
necessity from superfluity. 

This blunder, tliis failure to see that religion and the arts 
might not be mere frivolous amusements but a necessary 
conservation of vitality and mental health, arose partly 
tlirough an all-pervading commercialism and partly through 
a misunderstanding of the democratic principle. The dogma 
that ‘what the people want is right’ was not clearly distin- 
guished from the optimistic doctrine that ‘ the people want 
what is right’, and in the field of literatirre a well-known 
reviewer could seriously maintain that the' aim of the author 
is to write best-sellers’. Literary periodicals with a higli 
standard of criticism disappeared as the publishers trans- 
ferred their advertisements to Sunday newspapers and 
supplements like the Herald Tribune Books that were aimed 
at a larger public than a strictly critical journal could ever 
hope to attract. By ihe summer of 1 939 there were only two 
serious literary papers in England : an admirable quarterly 
called Scrutiny, with a small circulation, and 'The Times 
Literary Supplement, which, like the more serious libraries, 
had fewer readers in 1938 than in 1922. The 'notion of 
quality became submerged in the idea that ‘it’s all a matter 
of taste ’, and the untutored taste of the individual was tem- 
pered only by the fear of being excessively eccentric or ex- 
cessively conventional. One ingenious publisher succeeded 
in making the best of both worlds, by advertising 'A Novel 
for a Few People. 20th Thousand’. 

Poetry, and any work of imaginative insight, found a 
decreasing number of readers, but people were always will- 
ing to presetve a famous poet’s birthplace, or to read the 
lives of his mistresses, or to praise the prodigious scholar- 
ship of his editors. It was not that readers failed to distin- 
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guish between the husk and the kernel : it was a niatter of 
actively preferring the husks. The critics who most closely 
represented the taste of the uppei- class showed an uncanny 
knack of detecting any work of merit, and disliking it in- 
tensely. In place of any real respect for imaginative insight, 
reliable history and serious philosophical thought, there 
was a curious body of knowledge, often inaccurate and 
always trivial, which was handed on, frequently through 
the correspondence columns of various weekly English and 
American papers. It was a kind of folk-lore, consisting of 
scraps of isolated knowledge without co-ordination or pur- 
pose, and the writers seemed to be quite unaware that there 
were authorities in the matters they were discussing ; ency- 
clopedias, public libraries, reference catalogues, meant no- 
thing to them. It was plain that they had learnt something 
at school, whether they had been educated at Eton or at 
Hackney Downs, but it was also plain that no-one had ever 
taught them to pursue a study beyond the point at wliich 
their formal education ended. This ]Jseudo-hterary baby- 
talk, which at its worst preferred DisraeU’s Ciin'osities of 
Literature to Shakespeare, and at its best preferred Lamb’s 
essays to Arnold’s solid argument, and Boswell’s amiable 
chatter to Johnson’s hard-bitten realism, was nothing more 
than gossijr, and as gossip it was harmless. But it was some- 
times mistaken for serious learning, and tlris confusion 
helped to confinn the young in their opinion that science 
was knowledge and that literature was amusing (or boring) 
twaddle. 

At the same time, neglect of the disinterested element in 
tire arts weakened the understanding of all disinterested 
values. The Victorian ideal of self-improvement may have 
been a temptation to hypocrisy and self-deception, but it 
also involved discipline and abnegation; it implied a recog- 
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nition or moral, intellectual and aesthetic authority, and il 
made effort itself a virtue, so that even in failure there was 
some reward. When self-improvement degenerated into self- 
expression this sense of achievement and of value was lost. 
The pursuit of pleasure or amusement, or^the indulgence of 
a taste that is frankly regarded as personal, offers no conso- 
lation at all when it fails to attain its end. 

In England there were institutions that might have been 
expected to cope with such a situation, hut neither in art 
nor literature did the official academies succeed in main- 
taining their ovm authority. Writers and artists of merit 
were imbued with the idea that whatever was official was 
bad ; they refused to join the official bodies or resigned in a 
fit of petulance, so that each academy tended to become 
what ffie rebelhous artists had supposed it to be, a collec- 
tion of innate conservatives and second-rate artists devoid of 
imagination and insight, who commended only those works 
that successfully imitated the technical accomplishments of 
the past. ‘Official’ authority was discredited among the 
artists, and among the general public all authority what- 
ever. 

The same contempt for authority was found in almost 
every field save that of science. The upper classes were 
taught a loyalty that was directed not towards imagination, 
truth, and justice, but towards all established institutions ; 
and Ihe teaching itself provoked a current of rebellion. It 
was easy, m an age of science, to ridicitle a code of honour 
that plaped a low value on intelligence and took its meta- 
phors from cricket and football. Instead of trying to broaden 
and purify the code, novelists, humorists and low come- 
dians helped to bring it into contempt. Because some old 
],oyalties werefalse, the idea of loyalty itself was discredited ; 
and attacks on the British Empire which began as generous 
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movements on behalf of subject peoples merged In ageneial 
subversiveness that included everything from the English 
Public Schools to marriage, parenthood, and family life. 

‘ The Disillusion of the Post-War Years' 

These disruptions of tradition did not go very deep, but 
in England they strongly influenced the class that might 
have been expected to provide the intellectual leadership of 
the country. To those who looked for it, they gave a kind 
qf sanction to casualness and irresponsibility; and they be- 
came an inherent part of a ‘progressive’ outlook. And yet 
this progressive outlook itself was not wholly satisfactory. 
Progressive morals, based on the right of the individual to 
self-fulflhnent, resulted in unhappy marriages and discon- 
tented children. People who set out to defy traditional 
dogma enjoyed a conviction of their own intellectual and 
moral superiority, but their missionary zeal for the perfec- 
tion of mankind, cut off from its religious roots and faced 
with the practical diflicuities of reform, often dried up into 
a cynical materialism ending in bitterness and self-pity. 

The sense of failure and futility was personal as well as 
public, private as well as political, and it was deepened by 
the growing conviction that the sciences were not, after all, 
able to answer the perennial problems of philosophy. The 
popular effect of relativity theory was to reinforce the belief 
that no judgements were absolutely valid; the effect of 
psychological theory was to instil a deep suspicion 'of all 
motives that seemed to be generous and altruistic. The study 
of anthropology and comparative religion deepened still 
further the distrust of traditional doctrines of morality and 
religion, The comforting certainties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury had vanished : the neat deterministic world of ‘classi- 
cal’ physics was Replaced by a world that could no longer 
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be pictured either as waves or particles, a world in which 
mathematical certainty and precise observation were both 
radically impossible. And in spite of all attempts to pro- 
duce a unified theory of the physical world, the working 
hypotheses of macroscopic and microscopic physics be- 
came increasingly divergent. In biology, although one ‘ vital- 
istic’ phenomenon after another was explained in mechanis- 
tic terms, the general explanation of organic life in inorganic 
terms came no nearer. Similarly, the gaps between psycho- 
logy and physiology remained mrbridged, and the problem 
of relating material science to moral, aesthetic and religious 
truth was drastically solved by one school of philosophers 
who asserted that all definite statements in metaphysics, 
ethics, aesthetics, and theology, were either meaningless, or 
tautological, or mere expressions of personal sentiment. 

Nor were the scientists themselves quite happy in their 
work. They were no longer sure that their researches would ' 
reveal the ultimate structure of the world, nor were they 
convinced that their discoveries would benefit humanity, 
On the one hand, there was a growing conviction that the 
complexities of nature were endless in their variety, and 
that although human ingenuity could always impose some 
sort of order on the observations made possible by every 
new instriunent, there wa*s no prospect of reaching finality 
in any direction. On the other hand, the humanitarian 
claims for science, which had been so strong in the era 
of industrial development, weakened as the scientists saw 


their humanitarian efforts wasted or tprned to evil. The 
immense momentum of the nineteenth-century passion for 
the Sciences continued ; laboratories and professorships 
were still endowed, and the professors felt that they must 
do something to justify their endowments ; but more and 
more, like the poets and philosophers, they turned aside 
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from their proper work to write on social and political 
topics. 

Out of this welter of confusion and frustration tlrere 
emerged few positive ideas that commended general assent : 
the nearest approach was pacifism. And often this pacifism 
was. founded, not on the doctrine that other people’s lives 
were sacred, but on the belief that nothing was worth fight- 
ing for. It was a doctrine that seldom penetrated below the 
surface level of opinion; but it was widely held, and in- 
fluenced all classes of society. Unsure of their position, un- 
certain of the temper of the people, the governing class 
lacked that confidence, that belief in something greater than 
the individual, which is the foundation both of heroism and 
of the cultivation of the civilized arts ; the intellectual class 
was in permanent and ineffectual opposition to all familiar 
loyalties ; the ordinary citizen, taught to ask for riglits but 
not to accept responsibilities, no longer looked upon the 
interests of his country as the collective interests of himself 
and his fellow-citizens. None of the three had any sense of 
mission, any conviction of the values of life ; and the general 
sense of failure was sometimes described as ‘the disillusion 
, of the post-war years’. 

The description was inadequate; the war of 1914 was not 
the sole cause of this disillusion ; the deterioration of the 
upper class could not reasonably be bracketed with the 
shortcomings of democracy; the disappeimtment of those 
who expected the war of 1914-1918 to end in some great 
good could not bq identified with the outlook of those in- 
tellectual young members of the upper classes who turned 
communist in 1931 ; the decline in public religion could not 
profitably be equated to the failure of non^religious philo; 
Sophies. Yet the phrase ‘the ’disillusion of the post-war 
yegrs’ was meant to cover all these. It was applied to the 
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theory of relativity, to the failure of plans for world i-evolu- 
tion, to T, S. Eliot’s poetry, to the misfortunes of tire League 
of Nations, to Freud’s psychology and Epstein’s sculpture, 
to every activity and field of knowledge, to attitudes that 
were plainly conflicting, and to policies diametrically op- 
posed to each other. 

And yet, in spite of this confusion, the phrase was apt ; 
‘disillusion’ did describe the temper of the age. The simple- 
minded Christian who abandoned his tiaditional belief for 
the larger promises of liberal atheism had something in 
common with the WeUsian who despaired of all plans for 
the rational improvement of mankind and determined to 
concentrate on setting his own house in order. Both were 
more conscious of the mss of old certainties than of the 
gain of new convictions. So, too, those who abandoned 
traditional morality as worn-out convention had sometlring 
in common with their more sophisticated contemporaries 
who found that the direct pursuit of self-expression, in- 
dividual liberty, and the harmonious development of man, 
led only to intellectual confusion, moral weariness* and the 
petrifaction of feeling. 

In semi-intellectual circles the temper was one of rebel- 
lion merging into cynical indifference. It was the fashion 
not to construct but to demolish' the popular activity was 
debunking, the favourite epithet was ‘bogus’. And behind 
all this demolition there was no constructive purpose, for 
every cdpstructive purpose could be shown to be ‘bogus’ 
from some other point of view. Sometimes the attack on 
established order rested on judgements that derived their 
strengtlr from Christianity; at other times it was based on 
the conviction that whatever was new must be good and 
whatever was old must be bad; and often it was reinforced 
by the extension of ideas of individual liberty from the do- 
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main of politics and business to that of morality and pri- 
vate conduct. Divided allegiance to the morality of money, 
power and self-fiilfihnent on the one hand, and to that of 
Christianity on the other, made it easy to discredit both. 
Each outlook was attacked on its lowest level, and the re- 
sulting obliteration of authorities enabled the ordinary man 
to turn away from philosophies that were ‘ bogus ’ to others 
that were beneath contempt. 

Manifestation in the Arts 

Whether consciously and explicitly, or indirectly and ob- 
scurely, the arts reflected the uncertainty and confusion Qf 
the time. Musicians and painters, as well as novelists and 
poets, foxmd themselves obsessed with the problems of tlie 
machine age, the decay of culture, the confusion of morali- 
ties, and the loss of confidence in human nature and in pro- 
gress. There were the novels of Aldous Huxley, deepening 
from, light-hearted scepticism to anxious scrutiny, and those 
of D. H. Lawrence, trying to find a new religion to restore 
the agej> Musicians and painters tried to find new inspira- 
tion in the precision and clahgour of macl^infts. Sculptors 
turned in despair from familiar beauty to a new harsh- 
ness and deUbel-ate brutality ; it was claimed that the^ were 
trying to express a sterner and less flattering view of life ; 
other critics could see in their work nothing but ugliness 
and disorder. 

All this was not wholly new ; from the political optimism 
of Shelley, through the scepticism of Clough and the in- 
quietude of Tennyson, down to the stoic pessimism of 
Hardy and Housman, the poets and critics of the nineteenth 
century had been concerned with matters of pofitics, reli- 
gion and morality. The doctrine of Art for Art’s sake, from 
the Parnassians down'to the fdrmalisra of Clive Bell and 
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Roger Fry, had been no more than a desperate attempt to 
avoid the artist’s bxrrden and preserve some sort of art, 
however trivial, in a hostile world ; and this attempt to pre- 
serve form at the expense of substance not only widened 
the gap between ‘popular’ and ‘highbrow ’ art but also pro- 
voked as a reaction the strictly rational and sociological 
works of Wells and Shaw. 

In poetry there was a sharp division between the writers 
who recognized the moral uncertainty and intellectual con- 
fusion of the age, and those who tried to believe that the 
world was stiU the world of 1880. It was these latter who 
were still for a time the more popular, but their popularity 
could not stand the shock of circumstances, and often it 
wa§ the ‘disillusioned’ poets who showed, even when they 
modified traditional form and method, the greater know- 
ledge and understanding of poetry’s traditional purposes. 
For them the lyric poetry of simple expansive enthusiasm 
had become impossible ; their images were the images of 
disintegration and disaster, and in their rhythms there was 
a calculated flatness, a deliberate avoidance of anything 
that might be taken for grandiloquence or cocksure hearti- 
ness. Yeats in The Second Coming spoke with a fierce pro- 
phetic gloom ; 

' Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

This vision of destruction and futihty, which reached 'its 
culmination in T. S. Ehot’s Waste Land, was ‘difficult’ and 
‘obscure’ to many who wished to understand it, and stiU 
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more difficult to others who did not. The recognition of 
disintegration and futility was mistaken for the disease i tself, 
and no distinction was drawn between the writers wholse 
prophetic insight sprang from an inner certainty of judge- 
ment and those whose work expressed the spirit of the age 
only tlirough its own inherent confusion. Eliot’s poetry, 
-and less certainly that of Yeats, was in the prophetic tradi- 
tion, the tradition not of Cassandra but of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel. It was a vision, not an expression, of disintegra- 
tion, and it was held together by that sense of form and 
imaginative unity which is the artist’s equivalent of con- 
fidence. It differed from the poetry of Hardy and Housman 
in its denunciation of human error, not of the nature of 
thiirgs ; and it differed from the poetry of its lesser imitators 
in that it made no personal appeal for sympathy. Housman 
and Hardy, in spite of their incessant complaints about the 
nature of things, had still maintained a stoic dignity. The 
lesser writers of the nineteen-thirties, with no clear vision 
of the evil in the world and in themselves, lapsed into 
incoherence and self-commisoration. The pity that Wilfred 
Owen had asked on behalf of others, they asked for them- 
selves. In this, and in their abrupt transition from one out- 
look to another, they accurately reflected an age that was 
sorry for itself and could not understand its own misfor- 
tunes. In abandoning forms and snbjects foreign to their 
feeling, they were painfully and strictly honest, and honesty 
can at times achieve a ‘passionate intensity’. But honesty 
without a secure basis of judgement is not enough ; it can- 
not even rise to a steady hand in satire. 

Lacking any such foundation, and with an audience 
guided oifly by a determination not to be deceived, the arts 
were full of feverish revolt and eccentricities. Post-impres- 
sionism, cubism, vorticism, surrealism, abstract art, social 
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realism, succeeded each other with increasing rapidity, until 
only Herbert Read could keep pace with the revolutions. In 
place of traditional form and subject we were given imita- 
tions of African sculpture and engineering diagrams, draw- 
ings that resembled the scribbling of children and the men- 
tally diseased, and patterns based on accidental blots and 
the natural form of curious stones. In all this there was 
something more than ugliness and incoherence; in the at- 
tack on tradition there was a determined attempt to broaden 
and fructify the tradition itself, and in the disregard of logi- 
cal coherence and photographic accuracy there was an 
equally determined attempt to recapture the imaginative 
element that was in danger of being smothered under a 
conventional or sentimental realism. The very profusion 
and diversity of schools might be read as a sign of vitality 
and energy; but it was equally possible to say that the 
energy was not the co-ordinated energy of life, but the 
energy of decomposition and degeneration. The world of 
imagination and tlte world of material reality had fallen 
apart, and the one could no longer be imaged through the 
other. 

The Symptoms Are Not confined to Britain 

None of the symptoms were confined to Britain : in some 
measure the authoritarian revolutions in Italy and Ger- 
many were based on recognition of the increasing disorder. 
However trivial and ephemeral some of the lesser manifes- 
tations may have been, however easily they may disappear 
from sight in the turmoil of waV aiid the acrimony of 
domestic politics, the malady itself remains. The difficulties 
are the difficulties of the whole of Western Europe, and in 
the long run perhaps of other countries too. They certainly 
take as acute a form in France and in the United States as 
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they do in England. Tlie degeneracy of Fj'ance and the 
decline of the British Empire were favourite themes for 
American writers in the years before 1940 ; yet it is hard to 
find any symptoms of decline in the older countries that 
cannot be paralleled in the younger. 

The American birth-rate shows the same trend as the 
British (in New York City it fell from 35-7 per tlrousand in 
1900 to 1 3 5 ill 1939) ; real wages since 1900 have risen less 
in the United States than in Great Britain ; financial crises 
are as frequent in America as in Europe, and call for more 
heroic measures of relief; and by 1939 a bewildering mix- 
ture of moral indignation and short-sighted isolationism 
was as common in America as it had been in Britain up to 
1938. The standard of accuracy, intelligence and decency is 
no higher in American journalism than in British ; and al- 
though university students in America outnumber tliose 
in Britain by ten to one, they are not wholly successful in 
protecting the ordinary American from clap-trap religion, 
astrological superstition, bogus science and imbecilp poli- 
tics. The material prosperity of the Americanmiddlcclasses, 
who take the monthly sales of electric refrigerators as an 
index of national health, cannot wholly mask the impover- 
ished thought and the vulgarity of aim that are already pro- 
ducing a state of vague and discontented boredom. Litera- 
ture and the arts fare no better in America tharr in England ; 
and if a few wealthy Americans still buy pictures and sup- 
port unprofitable magazines it is merely that they are be- 
hind the times in their imitation of the English upper class. 
Material, intellectual and moral symptoms of decUne, and 
a growing sense of the aimlessness of existence and the 
worthlessness of publicly proclaimed ideals, are found on 
both sides of the Atlantic ; and they cannot be explained by 
any theory that applies to one side only. 
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America came late into the field of industrial competition, 
and started with an immense advantage in resources and 
undeveloped territory; and if the rate of material advance 
must reach a maximum and then decline, the climax will 
necessarily come later in America than in countries that are 
aheady highly developed and densely populated. In out- 
look and ideas the United States are subject to the same 
influences as the ‘ declining ’ democracies ofWesteni Europe, 
and although the width of the Atlantic may sometimes 
enable the United States to maintain a political and mili- 
tary detachment that is easily mistaken for moral superior- 
ity, three thousand miles of water cannot wholly stop the 
passage either of ideas or of bombing planes. 
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Chapter 3 


DECLINE OF THE WEST? 


Spengler's Decline of the West 

W hen, in 1918, Spengler published Ins Untergang d^s 
Abendlandes, the symptoms of decline were far less 
obvious than they are today, but his doctrine — that all 
Western Europe was in decay — ^was one that commended 
Itself to a bankrupt and defeated nation. He contended ‘that 
the 19lh and 20thceirturies, hitherto looked on as tlie high- 
est point of an ascending straight Une of world-history, 
are iureahty a stage of life which may be observed in every 
Culture that has ripened to its limit’.^ Spengler claimed to 
be the first historian to produce a science of history : he 
maiirtained that the parallel between one ‘culture’ and 
another was so close that he could forecast the future, and 
he argued that sociahsm, impressionism, electric railways, 
torpedoes and differential equations were strictly analog- 
ous to opinions and devices that had appeared in other 
civihzations which had passed their zenith. Western Cul- 
' ture was at the stage reached by Classical Culture in 
300 B.C., and it was inevitable that an age of Caesarism (of 
which Cecil Rhodes was the precursor) should follow. 

1 The Decline of the fVest (bans C. F. Atkmson), Vo). I, p. 39 
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Spengler wrote with a deep contempt for the empirical 
methods of the scientist:^ he preferred intuitions to statis- 
tics, he read a profound meaning into the predominating 
colours of dilTerent schools of painting, he dismissed in- 
convenient facts as ‘superficial’, he talked in terms of 
nebulous Hegelian abstractions beyond direct observation 
and control, and on every page he confided momentous 
platitudes and partial truths with all the hushed solemnity 
of a charlatan’s italics. But although Iris claims to out- 
Shakespeare Shakespeare and to reveal a true inwardness 
invisible to common histc^ians sounded like advertisements 
for a patent medicine/ his observations were often shrewd : 
‘ In place of a type- true people, born of and grown on the 
soil, there is a new sort of nomad, cohering unstably in fluid 
masses, the parasitical city dweller, traditionless, utterly 
matter-of-fact, religionless, clever, unfruitful, deeply con- 
temptuous of the countryman and especially that highest 
form of countryman, the country gentleman.’® 

In a later book,® in which he modified his fatalism and 
welcomed the Nazi Revolution of 1933, Spengler asserted 
that ‘ the nation as society, once an organic web of families, 
threatens to dissolve from the city outwards, into a sum of 
private atoms, each intent on extracting from his own and 
other lives the maximum of amusement’. The woman’s 
emancipation demanded in Ibsen’s time had been emanci- 
pation, not from the husband, but from the responsibility 
of parenthood, just as men’s emancipation had signified 
freedom from duties towards family and State. ‘The whole 
Liberal-Socialistic problem literature revolves about this 

1 See The Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 31, where Spengler castigates 

‘English Science’. . 

2 The Decline of the West, Vol. L’p. 32. 

® The Hour of Dectsion. 
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suicide of the while race. It has been the same in all other 
civilizations.’ 

To historians and philosophers Spengler’s argument was 
ujiconvincing ; they tabulated many hundreds of errors of 
fact, and they pointed out that in his immense simplifica- 
tions he took far too little account of the complexity of 
history, with its action and reaction of ideas. But today 
the symptoms to which he pointed can no longer be ignored, 
and his general argument is one that now occurs to thou- 
sands of people who have not read The Decline of the West 
nor even heard of it. Today it is usually not the whole of 
European culture that is said to be decadent, but the out- 
look and the political and economic institutions of the 
democracies. Cormtries that have ui^dergone anti-demo- 
cratic revolutions are convinced of the decrepitude of the 
democratic nations; and in the years between 1920 and 
1939 the recurrence of economic crises, the falling birth- 
rate, the loss of imperialistic fervour, the decay of national 
religion, and the general failure of the liberal ideals em- 
bodied in the League of Nations, convinced even tire demo- 
cratic nations themselves that something was radically 
wrong. 

The Morphology of Cultures 

In Spengler’s view, as he expressed it in The Decline of 
the West, the despondency, the lack of zest, the moral, 
politicafand intellectual confusion of our time, were symp- 
toms of the exhaustion and senility of a whole civilization. 
He argued that races and civilizations decline, not because 
the conditions of^the world change, nor because their own 
waste products clutter up the land, but like ageing animals, 
in accordance with an inexorable law. 

Man^^ of Spengler’s observations are indubitably true, 
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but although we admit the accuracy of his observations we 
need not accept his explanations. His prophecy of an age 
of Caesarism has been fullilledin Italy and Germany (per- 
haps in Germany the prophecy helped to create the fact) ; 
and we may yet see the fulfilment of his prediction that al- 
though the Russian may adapt himself to the tyranny of 
wheels, cables and rails for today and tomorrow, ‘yet a 
time will come when he will blot the whole thing from his 
memory and environment But while respectmg his insight 
in specific matters, we can still question the aptness of the 
conception implied in the phrase ‘ the morphology of cul- 
tures’. The parallel with other civilizations is too far- 
fetched and too full of contradictions to be convincing ; and 
at bottom, in spite of the immense superstructure, the main 
argument rests on the very doubtful analogy between a 
civilization and an animal, or between a civiUzation and a 
species. 

The metaphor involved when we speak of a ‘yoimg’ 
nation or culture and an ‘old’ civilization is so tempting, 
and within its proper limits so exact, that at times wfe are 
compelled to use it ; and if we are not careful we go on 
using the analogy unconsciously and find ourselves com- 
mitted to conclusions that have no foundation in fact. 
Nations are neither plants nor animals nor mineral sub- 
stances ; there is no fixed term of life for a State, no stan- 
dard blood-pressure, no symptom hke the decay of eyes 
and teeth, by which we can say that a nation is aged or 
ageing. If we call the growth of a powerful bureaucracy a 
‘hardening of the arteries’, we shah, be compelled to call 
Communist Russia ‘aged’. If we regard disarmament as 
a loss of teeth, we shall be forced to say that in the nineteen- 
thirties the United States were more decayed than Britain. 

1 The Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 504. 
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Even if we accept tlie metaphor, it gives us no reason to sup- 
pose that a great expansion of population and income will 
be followed by extinction. 

Nor does the analogy between a civilization and a bio- 
logical species offer any help. Geological evidence seems to 
show that species sometimes die out as if from a kind of 
internal exhaustion rather than from external competition, 
but there is no general rule. The sea-iuchin, for example, 
seems to have remained unchanged from its beginning as a 
species, whereas others have changed pr disappeared. In 
general, the species that become extinct are those that are 
highly specialized or highly elaborated. A species that is 
highly specialized is lacking in adaptability, and one that is 
highly elaborated shows a loss of tone in comparison with 
simpler organisms in which the nerve impulses have shorter 
and loss complex routes to follow. Such species may die out 
because they are outwitted in the struggle forturvival; but 
even here there is no conclusive evidence tha a ‘ degener- 
ate’ or over-complicated species necessarily becomes ex- 
tinct. Among the fishes there have been species wliich, 
having reached an impasse through over-elaboration, have 
suddenly given up tliis line of development ; the young fish, 
at the larval stage at which his ancestors went on to develop 
towards an elaborate armament, takes a different direction, 
and a new form appears as the lineal descendant of the old. 

Even if the analogy between a human civilization and a 
species were sound, and if the evidence of decay were in- 
controvertible, there would be no reason to despair. The 
organism of a society may, in the course of time, become 
archaic and inflexible, but it is not beyond the wit and will 
of man to change it. Only if we believe, like Spengler, that 
society has a life over and above the individuals of which 
it is composed need we adopt a fatalistic attitude and give 
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up the effort. Races die out and civilizations decline, but 
not in accordance with anyiUixiform law of existence. The 
histories of the Maya, the Australian aborigines, the Greeks, 
the Romans, are not alike; and the failure of their civiliza- 
tions can be explained m familiar physical and economic 
terms. Sometimes a nation declines because it cannot keep 
up a national income big enough to support the organiza- 
tion on which it depends; sometimes because it is con- 
fronted with another civilization which it cannot hope to 
equal in productive skill, mihtary power, and intellectual 
tradition. Some nations have declined because they lacked 
the power to defend and organize their conquests ; others 
because they had ceased to belipve in their own mission. 
More often, the decay has been the result of a combination 
of such causes ; but there is no inevitable cycle of birth, 
prosperity, and decay. 

Other Prophecies of Decline 

‘In industry, commerce, andagriculture,thereisnobope,’ 
said Disraeh in 1 849, when Iris first brief term of office came 
to an end. ‘I thank God I shall be spared from seeing the 
consummation of ruin that is gathering about us,’ said the 
Duke of Wellington in 1852, and people smiled at the par- 
.donable exaggeration of an elder statesman. These were 
the outbursts of a personal bitterness uttered in tlie heat of 
party politics, and they cannot rank as serious prophecies 
of disaster ; but setting all such examples aside, it is still 
true to say that Spengler was not the first to beheve that our 
civfiization had passed its zenith, and to mingle weU-chosen 
history and mythology with sharp observation and shrewd 
comment to justify a vision of despair. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, when the 
Enghsh aptitude for commercial affahs was beginning to 
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find an outlet, when the settlement of the English Colonics 
was still a new and unpredictable adventure, when Shake- 
speare was still writing and the men who were to form "the 
Royal Society were beginning their studies, aristocratic ’ 
poets of the old school — Ralegh, Fulke Greville, Wotton — 
were preoccupied with death and saw decay and ruin every- 
where. As their own power of leadersliip declined and the 
strength of the merchant classes grew, their pessimism 
deepened until they scarcely thought it worth their while to 
write at all. By the end of the century the acknowledged 
intellectual leaders were members of the middle class, 
Newton, Milton, Dryden, Locke, writing neither for the 
Court nor for the masses, but for any educated man. 

' Again, at the beginning of the long struggle with Napo- 
leon, when England had lost the American Colonies and 
her whole society seemed as corrupt as that which had been 
overthrown in France, it was widely believed that her utter 
ruin was imminent. Parliament and the Monarchy were 
hated and distimsted ; agriculture, like trade and industry, 
was threatened with ruin; the lower classes were openly 
rebelling against the industrial revolution. Even the signs 
of prosperity were taken to be marks of decadence. Malthus 
was preparing to prove that population would soon increase 
beyond the means of subsistence, and as early as 1775 a 
writer in the Morning Chronicle saw in the growtli of tlie 
great cities the sure evidence of national decay. ‘It is high 
time the Parliament should take cognizance of the numerous 
buildings daily increasing round the suburbs of the city. 
Politicians of all nations have ever agreed in opinion that 
an overgrown metropolis was one of the melancholy proofs 
of a sinking nation ; the great scarcity of labourers that has 
been experienced at our late harvests, may Be properly im- 
puted to this cause ’ 
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But although the eighteenth-century writers may have 
been wrong when they argued that a rising urban popula- 
tion and a scarcity of agricultural labour were signs of de- 
crepitude, it does not follow that a falling birth-rate, a 
slackening of industrial development, and a general loss of 
confidence both in the social order and in traditional 
morality and knowledge, arc marks of health to-day. In 
some sense the prophets of disaster have always been right. 
Institutions that they valued were changing, new know- 
ledge was putting old certainties in doubt, new groups or 
classes were gaining power at the expense of others, and a 
new order was emerging from the crumbling of the old. 
When the prophets have stood on the side of the old order, 
they have generalized from the trivial to the essential, and 
from their own class to a whole country or a whole civiliza- 
tion, and they have mistaken the signs of growth for symp- 
toms of disease. When they have sympathized with the new 
order, the prophets have over-estimated the tenacity of the 
old, and m their passion for revolution they have mistaken 
the slow, massive adaptation of a whole people for the in- 
ertia of death. A nation or a civilization does not change 
easily, and the pains of growth are often as sharp as those 
of death, and as long drawn out. Whenever a society is in 
active growth, it strains and wastes its own vitality and 
energy, and shows a sharp critical spirit, applied alike to the 
old order and to every proffered substitute. Whenever a 
country has the balance and judgement to achieve a neces- 
sary revolution without rejecting all that is valuable in 
its own traditibn, it behaves with an immense and terri- 
fying slowness that brhigs despair into the heart of the 
zealot. 

It is not easy to maintain that Western civiUzation today 
is healthy; to maintain that all the changes of our time are 
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healthy and progressive is impossible. In some ways the 
totalitarian states, which have initiated the ‘age of Caesar- 
ism’ prophesied by Spengler, have shown greater energy 
and resourcefulness, greater unity of purpose and greater 
confidence in their own destinies than the democracies. But 
in saying tins we must remember that in the long run it was 
England that best assunilated the revolutionary principles 
of ’89 and absorbed them into her own tradition, even 
though the EngUsh fought a war against them, as they had 
fought against the principles that found expression in the 
American Declaration of Independence. There may be 
something for the democracies to learn from coimnunism 
and fascism today, just as there is something for them to 
loam from Spengler’s pessimistic analysis ; but lessons of 
this kind are sometimes learned most wisely through strug- 
gling against the doctrine in its undiluted form. 

The Marxist View 

Spengler’s outlook, until he modified it in The Hour of 
Decision, was completely fatalistic. He believed that human 
history was dictated by forces utterly beyond human con- 
trol, he looked for causes that explained events but would 
not help us to control them, and he regarded the apparent 
freedom of choice as an illusion. In comparison witli such 
an outlook, the Marxist view is both practical and cheerful. 
The Marxist believes that the Whole difficulty is economic, 
and that the prevailing metaphysical, moral and aesthetic 
doctrines of any age are dictated by economic conditions. 
"Capitalism, he explains, can only flourish on an expanding 
market ; when the capitalist can no longet find new fields 
for profitable investment, the evils of war and unemploy- 
ment follow, and with them all the intelleotual symptoms 
of decadenpe a'nd pessimism. Only a controlled economy, 
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based not on investment for profit but on production for 
use, can hope to escape the cycle of boom and slump, and 
the political conflicts that follow from the struggle for 
markets. 

A great deal must be conceded to this doctrine. No social 
outlook can be etfective if it cannot be reconciled with a 
solution of our economic difficulties, and in spite of set- 
backs the tendency of every Industrialized country is in the 
direction of a(‘ controlled economy. Even in comitries in 
which the free competition of capital is identified with the 
notion of personal liberty, it has been necessary to restrict 
the field of free financial operation. In the long run the need 
to feed and clothe the people, and to give them a standard 
of living compatible with the kind of work they have to do, 
overrides every principle and prejudice. 

But the people of Western Europe and America, as a 
whole, do not live on the verge of destitution, even if we 
bear in mind the relatively high standard of living that con- 
stitutes ‘subsistence’ for industrial workers called upon to 
perform responsible, delicate and complicated tasks. There 
is a wide margin of luxury, or, shall we say, subsidiary 
necessity, which, like food itself, may be indispensable but 
is not determined in kind. A great many different things 
would do, and the choice may be influenced by something 
other than purely economic considerations. If everybody 
were to breed up to the limit of subsistence, then the margin 
Would be negligible and absolute economic determinism 
would be true. But the very beginning of our problem lies 
in the fact that they do not, so ffiat these marginal luxuries 
assmne a great importance : it is possible to have two very 
different societies both based on a co-operative, non-com- 
petitive economy. 

Again, whilst it is true that the popularity of ideas do- 
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pends largely on economic conditions, tiic economic con- 
ditions do not spontaneously generate the ideas; and in 
practice the human being shows an endless capacity to be- 
have in ways that do not accord with Marxist prophecy. 
Contrary to Marxist theory, the industrial proletariat has 
not proved to be a revolutionary class, and communist 
revolutions have taken place not in heavily industrialized 
countries, but in those that were backward. The emergence 
of fascism, the reactions of the bourgeois democracies, the 
failure of Russian economy to achieve equality and free- 
dom or to outstrip the economic development of other 
countries, all these were unforeseen m Marxist theory. A 
materialist conception of history can explain these things 
after the event, but as a basis of prophecy Marxism has 
been a total failure, and there is no reason to place any 
confidence in its prediction of the total collapse of Western 
society. 

The Marxist theory, or some equivalent economic ex- 
planation, is a necessary step towards the understanding 
and control of the material symptoms of decline, but a 
purely materialist conception of history does not explain 
all the symptoms, and no economic theory will automati- 
cally arrest a faUing birth-rate or mend an attitude of in- 
difference or despondency. It will not even generate tlie 
energy and enthusiasm that are needed if the theory is to 
be applied in practice. The symptoms of political, moral 
and intellectual decline must be examined in their own 
terms : a new economic order may predispose people to 
accept a new outlook, but the new outlook itself needs to 
be developed in terms of objective fact and cogent argu- 
ment, and without that discussion the economic reforms 
will not serve their ultimate end. 
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Reasons for Optimism 

There is no reason to believe that wearein the grip of some 
vast uncontrollable foi'ce that will nullify all our efforts, 
nor is it necessary, even if we accept a Marxist view of 
economics, to believe that the whole civilization of Western 
Europe must inevitably decay The apparent symptoms of 
decline include the falling birth-rate, the failure to main- 
tain the material progress of the nineteenth century, the 
failure to fulfil the hopes of liberal optimists, the decay of 
interest in literature and art, the rapid growth of supersti- 
tion and odd, naive religions, and the popularity of doc- 
trines that tell us that nothing is absolutely true, that no 
action is ever disinterested, and that no effort is worth the 
making. But none of these are really s 5 anptoms of general 
and irrevocable decay. A century ago, ecoilomists were 
horrified at the possible results of an unUmited increase of 
population; but the population meiely increased step by 
step with the expansion of industry and the cultivation of 
new land; and when that expansion slowed down, the 
birth-rate fell until the population became almost constant. 
If the present net reproduction rate were to remain un- 
altered for two generations, the population of Great Britain 
would be halved; but there is no reason at all to assume 
that this will happen, and a corresponding extension of the 
curve in 1840 or 1740 would have given results that were 
wildly wrong. 

Again, the halt in industrial expansion is not the mark of 
any supernatural disease ; we have almost reached the limit 
of possible development of certain forms of mechanical 
power ; and in future we must change the direction of our 
effort or accept a slower rate of progress. Tire fact that there 
are no new continents to discover and develop is not the 
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result of Bi itisli or European senility ; and on the whole, the 
economic crisis of our time is not a symptom of decay but 
of adjustment to the new conditions. In this matter, indus- 
trial statistics are apt to be misleading, for they tend to 
measure the present by the standards of the past. Thus tlie 
figures that show a relative decline in the British output of 
steel are unimpeachable, but they fail to remind the reader 
that the British steel industry has ceased to expand largely 
because the British have concentrated on the higher, more 
difficult and more profitable stages of manufacture. Some- 
what similar considerations must modify our view of the 
‘decline’ of British agriculture. There is a great deal to be 
said for protecting the farmer and preserving the rural vir- 
tues, but if we are not concerned with the danger of siege, 
and if our aim is to provide food and useful work for as 
many people as possible, it pays better to import feeding- 
stuffs and use the British Isles as standing-room for cattle 
than it would to preserve a more balanced agriculture. 

Whilst frankly recognizing that the British government 
and the majority of die British peojple were unduly and 
dangerously complacent in the years preceding 1939, it is 
nevertheless important to notice tliat some of the criticisms 
we have mentioned are less damning than they appear at 
first sight. There is, for example, rather less force in the 
‘average age’ argument than is commonly supposed. In 
view of the great rise in the expectation of fife, it is not 
altogether surprising that the statesmen of modern Britain 
should be older than their predecessors of a century ago, 
or than those of Russia, where the normal expectation of 
life is twenty years less than in Great Britain. Again, the 
decline of interest in literature and art is not a sign of 
general decadence. It is mainly due to the weakening of the 
upper class, who have abandoned their traditional respon- 
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sibilities before the newly literate classes have been taught 
to take them over. The general level of taste and judgement 
seems to be rising a little. We have to remember that a 
century ago the vast majority of people read practically 
nothing ; to-day the average level of novels, periodicals and 
newspapers is certainly lower than it was fifty years ago, 
but the total circulation of reasonably good books and 
papers is immensely higher. The decay of the older type of 
responsible journalism has been counter-balanced by the 
rise of papers which, though aimed at a popular market, do 
try to get the best instead of the worst out of their readers ; 
and the success of the pioneer who discovered that in Eng- 
land, as in America, there was a fortune to be made by 
striking unprecedented depths of vulgarity and ignorance, 
is not likely to be repeated.^ 

Neither in literature nor in science, is this an age of 
failure. Even if we agree with those critics who maintain 
that it is too early to judge the merit of what is called 
creative writing, we must admit that the past thirty or forty 
years have been a brilliant age of historical and literary 
scholarship, and of mathematical and physical discovery. 
In psychology, anthropology and economics there have 
been advances comparable with the great advance of chem- 
istry between 1780 and 1820; and although the researches 
of men like Planck, Einstein, Freud and Frazer have in 
their diverse ways helped to undermine the self-assurance 
of an earher age, they are not in themselves reasons for 
pessimism. Where discoveries have been misapplied, the 
application can be corrected; where hopes have befen dis- 
appointed, they can be rebuilt on more secure foundations. 

1 In Englaad, much of this impioveroent has been due to the B B.C., 
which, ID spite of the hater hostility of the commercial press, hds stolidly 
continued to act as an edii,batioiiaI force and to present news notfas enter- 
tammeat but as the necessary foundation of sober judgement, 
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To abandon illusions that were never based on reality, but 
only on the optimism engendered by an age of increasing 
prosperity, is a mark of sobriety, not of senility, and is a 
hopeful sign for the future. 

Specific Causes 

To ascribe the diverse movements of our time to occult 
causes such as the ‘cosmic rhythm’ or the ageing of a 
civihzation does nothing to bring those movements under 
control ; and to reduce the problems of tliought and action 
to a problem in economics will not even generate the moral 
and intellectual energy needed for economic reform. There 
is no single factor that will enable us to understand the 
social malady and cope with it : the main problem is the 
loss of confidence and determination; and because the 
efficient causes of apparent decay and lethargy are to be 
found in the conduct and beliefs of individuals, the problem 
is complex. , 

If we confine ourselves to things that arc not beyond our 
observation and control, we find six different factors : 

(i) The End of Industrial Expansion. On the one hand we 
have not yet wholly adjusted ourselves to the condi- 
tions of modern industrial life. On the other, such 
adjustment as we have made has been to a condition 
of continuous expansion. We have become so used to 
a growing population, a rising standard of living, and 
a continuous stream of mechanical invention, that we 
are quite unnecessarily alarmed by any slackening of 
the pace. 

(ii) The Resulting Economic Crisis. An economy adapted 
to rapid ai^d continual expansion cannot meet the 
needs of an age in which further expansion must be 
increasingly slow. 
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(lii) The Moral Crisis. Our williixguess to subordinate our 
aims and aspirations to those of other people has not 
increased fast enough to keep pace witlx the growing 
complexity of industry; and the spirit of individual- 
ism wliich favoured the rapid growth of new condi- 
tions is not adapted to the new conditions thejnselves. 

(iv) The Decline of the Aristocratic Order. Together with 
the privileges which it has been compelled to sur- 
render, the aristocratic order is abandoning its tradi- 
tional responsibihties. The new democracy is voci- 
ferous in demanding its rights, but more backward 
in accepting the corresponding duties. 

(v) A One-sided Intellectual Development .Th.Qmirpoxisia.CQ 
of economic and political changes, and of scientific 
invention, in the past two centuries has led us to ex- 
pect too much of economics, politics, and scientific 
research, We have neglected the notion of quality in 
favour of that of quantity, we have neglected the sejxse 
of purpose in favour of technical means, we have 
cultivated matter to the exclusion of spirit, and in an 
epoch of rapid change we have learned to rely only 
on truths that can be quickly verified and to neglect 
those that are said to be the product of generations 
of experience. 

(vi) The Decay of Confident Belief. Under the pressure of 
the sciences, the ordinary man has found the Christian 
view, with its dogmatic certainties and its emphasis on 
man’s duties and limitations, more and more difiicult 
to accept. In place of it, he has turned to the belief 
that man is fundamentally good, that he knows the 
highest when he sees it, pnd that he is moving slowly 
apd inevitably towards perfection. At the same time, 
neither this optimistic humanism nor a more strictly 
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neutral and ‘scientific’ rationalism is wholly satis- 
factory. The optimistic view has not been justified by 
the facts ; and our scientific studies do not strengthen 
and encourage us by giving us a unified view of 
matter, life and spirit. On the contrary, they tend to 
deprive us of confidence by revealing unsuspected 
(and apparently unworthy) motives in every action 
and decision. 

These factors, and others less important or less obvious, 
are all necessary in any explanation, for however closely 
they may be related, none of tliem can wholly replace the 
others. Taken together, they are enough to account for the 
symptoms of our social malady; and they are ileither mys- 
terious nor irresistible. They are ‘scientific’ in the sense in 
which Spengler dislikes the term : that is to say, they are 
not beyond control. There is no need to be hypnotized into 
inactivity by the vast Spenglerian metaphor: even if we 
accept tlie truth of such statements as ‘no civilization has 
ever outlived a jieriod of rationalisin’, it is important to 
realize that ‘ scienti fle ’ history, whether in the sense of Marx 
or in that of Spengler, is impossible, for the human being 
is not an inert atom but an active and self-conscious crea- 
ture; history and psychology can only predict what he 
would do if he remained ignorant of the prediclionk Once 
he sees his fate he can avoid it, even though he only jumps 
out of the frying-pan of disease into the fireof sudden death , 
Our diflficulties are real, but if we wish to master them we 
can. Even if Spengler were right and our civilization were 
doomed to decay into an age of dull and senseless tryanny, 
it would still be more interesting to resist the current of the 
age than to drift as helplessly as a paralytic waiting for 
the inevitable end. Whether Spengler is right depends upon 
our own free decision. 
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THE CRISIS FOR DEMOCRACY 


Essentials of a Liberal Democracy 

I n America and Western Europe, the great mass of people 
believe in government through an assembly chosen by 
universal adult suffrage, and in the right to criticize the 
government (though not to incite to violence) ; and they be- 
lieve that no 'candidate should be debarred from office by 
reason of religion, birth, or poverty. In support of tliese 
liberal and democratic ideals, they beheve in a judiciary 
divorced from the executive, and in the right of free associa- 
tion for all but violent or criminal purposes ; and they have 
a strong feehng that a liberal and democratic state ought 
to show a general disposition to defend the weak against 
the strong, the poor against the rich, and sometimes even 
the improvident against the wise and prudent. 

How much they are prepared to sacrifice for these ideals 
is uncertain. Many people, who in normal times would not 
be prepared to make any intellectual effort on behalf of 
democracy, would nevertheless be willing to sacrifice their 
lives, and tlie lives of their friends and enemies, in face of 
any spectacular threat. Whether these same people would 
vpteTor democracy, if they had to choose between sucri- 
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ficing their democratic rights and sacriiicing their pros- 
perity, is far more doubtful. When people say that they are 
prepared to defend democracy, it usually means that they 
would resist a foreign invader; and it does not follow that 
they would willingly undertake any irksome responsibili- 
ties or face any permanent privations to preserve their poli- 
tical system from its own inherent weaknesses. 

In the past twenty or thirty years political matters have 
been more frequently discussed than ever before : energy 
and attention have been drained away from every other 
activity; hopes that were once based on the advance of 
religion, education, or science have been built on politics ; 
and the discussion of foreign and domestic policy has be- 
come tlie main serious activity of the young. And yet, be- 
neath all this intense optinaism and activity, tliere has been 
a growing current of pessimism, a deepening conviction, 
not merely that politics is a dirty game or an unhappy com- 
promise between morality and practical convenience, but 
that democratic government has reached a position of 
stalemate in which no further advance is possible. The 
ideals of democratic liberalism have not produced the re- 
sults for wliich the early liberals hoped, and the belief that 
democracy is synonymous with progress, freedom, and 
good government has been shaken. The anti-democratic 
revolutions in Italy and Gennany have generated a great 
outburst of enthusiasm and confidence in these countries ; 
they have accomplished economic reforms that have seemed 
impossible in the democracies, and they have produced in 
democratic countries a political scepticism which is most 
marked not among the ignorant and uneducated, but 
among the products of our higher education^ 

While admitting that democracy, like any other form of 
government, has its own inherent weaknesses, it is im- 
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portant to notice that many of the ‘failures’ of our actual 
democracies are not the result of those weaknesses at all. 
In the minds of its supporters, as well as in those of its 
critics, the idea of a liberal democracy is often confused. 
The essentials of a liberal democracy represent aims rather 
than existing conditions ; and some of our difficulties cer- 
tainly arise not from the measure of democracy that we 
have already achieved, but from accidental features of our 
society — for instance, the parly system, the private control 
of investments, and certain views on progress — that are 
mistaken for essentials. 

Democracy, Capitalism and the Party System 

The belief that democracy and laissez-faire capitalism 
are identical is not quite as absurd as some people believe. 
An economy in which production is governed by profit 
is certainly a form of democracy in so far as it enables 
people to choose what goods and services they value most. 
It allows a certain fluidity and flexibility ; it stimulates 
people to work at the trades that are most in demand, but 
allows them to work at others provided they are prepared 
to make the financial sacrifice. In a controlled economy, 
people could not be allowed to vote every day on the num- 
ber and'kind of newspapers, on the quantity and quality of 
crockery, the number of new soap factories, and the variety 
of patent medicines that should be produced. In an economy 
governed by profit-making, every penny spent is a vote. 
The doctrine that ‘anything is right as long as it pays ’ can, 
with a httle ingenuity, be represented as the apotheosis of 
democracy. 

But although this argument may go some distance to- 
wards justifying the free movement of pripes, and may serve 
to remind us that economic pressure is better than com- 
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pulsory labour, it docs not touch the essential feature of 
capitalism, which is not the recuiTcnt and inevitable profit- 
motive, but the principle of investment for profit, and 
bankers’ control of credit. The economic changes that have 
aheady been made without appreciably altering political 
democracy are quite enough to show that democracy is 
not identical with the right of property owners to a ‘fair’ 
rate of interest on safe investments; and the difference 
between democracy and financial oligarchy is obvious. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether the identification is ever 
made in good faith, and it would not deserve a moment’s 
consideration did it not recur from time to time in the 
speeches of distinguished statesmen in both Britain and 
America. 

There are other preconceptions, however, winch are' 
more deeply rooted in our history and constitution. When 
democracy is discussed, it is nearly always assumed that 
territorial constituencies offer Uie only possible basis of 
representation, and that the party system is an integral part 
of the whole structure. Although trades unions and pro- 
fessional associations are often organized on a democratic 
basis without any resort to party divisions and territorial 
constituencies, any suggestion tliat in national affairs diver- 
gent interests might be better served by the norginees of 
various crafts and sections of society than by representa- 
tives. of areas is at once dismissed as reactionary or ‘fas- 
cist’ And in the same way any suggestion that the party 
system is inadequate is said to be undemocratic and il- 
liberal. 

Yet the familiar party system has serious^ disadvantages. 
It encourages the elector to vote for candidates not accord- 
ing to their character, ability or pubhc spirit, but according 
to th^ colo'ur of their buttonhole. The selection of candi- 
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dates is in the hands of committees who control the party 
funds, and these committees seldom choose outstanding 
and independent personalities. They prefer faithful party 
servants, who deserve to be rewarded for long service, or 
nonentities who will contribute lavishly to the party funds 
and vote for the party through tliick and thin. Over eighty 
years ago, John Stuart Mill complained that' At present, by 
universal admission, it is becoming more and more difficult 
for anyone who has only talents and character to gain ad- 
mission into the House of Commons. The only persons 
who pan get elected are those who possess local influence, 
or make their way by lavish expenditure, or who, on the 
invitation of three or four tradesmen or attorneys, aie 
sent down by one of the two great parties from their Lon- 
don clubs, as men whose votes the party can depend on 
under all chcumstances.’^ > 

In spite of tliis weakness, the system has not, up to the 
present, produced any irretrievably disastrous results. The 
fact is that any system can be made to work; and the 
political sense of the British and American voters has re- 
mained strong enough to work their party systems. At elec- 
tion time they vote for policies, not personalities ; but the 
system allows a few able men to get in who have enough 
skill to rule their party, and the standard of intelligence and 
devotion in the permanent civil service of democratic coun- 
tries is often high enough to stimulate democratic statesmen 
into greater activity than they might otherwise be inchned 
to-show.* 

In parliament, the party system, with its apparatus of 

1 Representative Government (BveiymiOi edition) ,p. 264. 

2 The Education Act of 1902, for example, which virtually established 
secondary education in England, was largely due to the skill, enthusiasm , 
and pertinacity of a civil servant, R. L Morant, who persuaded Lord 
Balfour to introduce a Bill that immediately lost his party a number of 
votes. 
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official opposition, collective responsibility, and alterna- 
tive administration, has much to commend it ; and the his- 
tory of the French Republic since 1 870 plainly shows the 
shortcomings of a parliamentary system with a less rigid 
party division. Again, a strong party organization, though 
it may set a premium on dullness, conformity, and senility, 
also acts as a filter against freak candidates with some falla- 
cious nostrum wliich might attract an electorate with no 
education after the age of fourteen. In excluding brilliance, 
the system also excludes lunacy. 

But the idea of party government is certainly not in- 
herent in the conception of a democracy ; and even if the 
average Englishman and American showed something less 
than their traditional suspicion of schemes which offer 
everything for nothing, it is doubtful whether the advan- 
tages of a very strong party system would outweigh its 
drawbacks. For people to group theraselyes in parties over 
questions that are fairly closely related is natural and inevi- 
table ; but to make undeviating party loyalty a practical 
necessity for any minor politician, and to create a class of 
party officials with a vested interest in division and ob- 
struction, is to increase enormously the difficulties of good 
government. The vices of such a syste^ are responsible for 
some of the weaknesses of our existing democracy; and 
the prejudice in its favour arises less from its intrinsic merits 
than from a confusion of thought about the basis of the 
party division itself. 

Progress and Principle 

Broadly speaking, there are two conceptions of his- 
tory and human nature. In the first, man is regarded as 
naturally social, pacific, and progressive, and human his- 
tory is seen as a long, and on the whole successful, struggle 
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of the great mass of humanity to overcome the obstructions 
set up by the few in their own selfish interest. In the second 
view, man is seen as neutral, or even as evil, weak, and 
foolish, and such precarious advance as he has achieved is 
looked upon as an outcome of the heroic efforts of a small 
but enhghteiied minority sustained by a stern tradition. 

The first view plainly commends itself to the unreflecting 
liberal, for it encourages him to believe that his task is 
easy, and that if only the natural impulses of man can be 
freed from the restrictions of convention and privilege, the 
good society will spontaneously appear and man will reach 
something like social perfection. In the same way, the op- 
posing view makes an emotional appeal to the autocrat, the 
authoritarian and the defender of privilege, for he has only 
to say that he is one of the enlightened few and immediately 
his dictatorial attitude is justified. But in spite of these 
aflSnities there is no necessary connection between demo- 
cratic ideals and a ‘progressive’ outlook, or between the 
opposing outlook and political reaction. On the contrary, 
the very fact that the ‘progressive’ outlook is in some ways 
natural to the underdog, whilst the other is more appro- 
priate to a responsible ruling class, means that sometliing 
approaching tliis classical outlook must become associated 
with the democratic ideal if tlie masses are to become the 
effective ruling class. Too great a faith in man’s untutored 
instincts, too easy an optimism about the spontaneity of 
social evolution, might well defeat the aims of the demo- 
cratic movement. There is no reason why a more classical 
or Tory view should not be combined with democratic 
aims and with a radical, or even a communist, view of 
economics. 

The behef that the human race was rapidly improving, 
morally and intellectually as well as materially, was natural 
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enough in the nineteenth cenlmy. It influeiiced all parties, 
and it gave rise to another belief which, though it seldom 
foundapi ominent place in political manifestoes, has strong- 
ly influenced political thought. This was the belief that all 
history could be interpreted as a struggle between two par- 
ties ; the progressives trying to accelerate progress, the re- 
actionaries to retard it. It was assumed that there was only 
one possible direction of progress, and that political differ- 
ences could be reduced to the difference between caution 
and rashness, timidity and enterprise, laziness and energy. 

In the period that has just ended, this view was often 
held, even by the conservatives themselves. They would not 
admit that they were merely selfish, or temperamentally 
sluggish, but they could not see any clear principle dividing 
them from tire more active ‘progressives’. They took it for 
granted that progress in the direction of liberal democracy 
was right and necessary, and they maintained that the 
statesman’s task was to adjust the tempo of the change to 
suit the evolution of the electorate. Those who called them- 
selves ‘moderate conservatives’ did not differ from their 
political opponents in ideas and principles, but only in 
interest and temperament. They were willing to accept 
changes demanded by the majority, but they preferred that 
changes should be made as slowly as possible. They had no 
standards by which they could decide what they wished to 
conserve; they merely held on to existing institutions and 
conditions, including their own power and privilege, and 
left their opponents to decide what was progress and what 
was not. 

A purely ^progressive view of history, however, offers no 
criterion of progress dt all. ‘Progressive’ policy is deter- 
mined by extending the given curve. Once a change has 
been initiated— the extension of the franchise, the raising 
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of income-tax, the shortening of the hours of work, the 
provision of social services by tlie State — all that one has to 
do is to decide the pace. Anyone can initiate a nev/ depar- 
ture, and as long as it does not obviously oppose existing 
movements, it is ‘progressive’. In tliis way the discussion 
of liberal democracy becomes complicated by the inclusion 
of other ‘progressive’ elements that have no connection at 
aU with representative government, freedom of speech, or 
equaUty of opportimity. Thus the progi'essive often as- 
sumes that any new movement — especially if it is opposed 
by some conservatives — accords with his own policy, and 
his democratic ideas become tied up with propaganda for 
birth-control, sun-batlhng, compulsory sterilization of the 
xmfit, compulsory insurance, vegetarianism, and legahzed 
abortion, At times the assertion of a right is confused with 
the urging of a duty ; and in tins way feminist demands that 
owed their strength to the need for cheap unskilled labour 
were converted into a moral principle, and ‘progressive’ 
women first demanded the right to compete on equal terms 
with men and then came to regard tlie tapping of a type- 
writer as a more worthy occupation than the pushing of a 
pram. 

This confusion is only possible in a society which has an 
almost fatalistic behef that whatever happens is right and 
that whatever ceases to exist must have been wrong. This 
optimism has been badly shaken by the slackening of the 
economic progress on which the illusion of ‘spontaneous 
progress ’ and ‘ the natural goodness of man ’ really rested ; 
and in recent times there has been a marked reaction to- 
wards a more Hobbesian and pessimistic outlook. But when 
we, try without prejudice to apply either of the opposing 
views to history, it is pilain that neither is adequate. Ad- 
vances iri public morality and social organization — even 
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those that owe their acliievement to popuJar revolt or to 
democratic legislation — owe their inception to individuals 
working in isolation and against the iirdifierence or hostility 
not only of the privileged few, but also of the masses them- 
selves. And the reformers, inventors and visionaries would 
never have gained their ends if the masses had not shown 
some capacity, however slow, uncertain and reluctant, to 
recognize the claims of truth and virtue when once they 
found expression. 

In aiming at social progress, there is no need to assume 
that progress is natural and inevitable; and a conviction 
that it is right to trust other people up to, and beyond, the 
limit of safety, need not blind us to their limitations and 
our own. The temptation to take the easy view, and to 
ignore the difficulty of the task that we have set ourselves, is 
always strong, so strong that we are inclined to assume that 
anyone who points out the difficulties is an enemy of our 
cause. And yet the ‘progressive’ conception of human 
nature is itself one of the main obstacles to any real pro- 
gress, and it introduces into politics contradictions that are 
not the result of any real difference of interest or of tem- 
perament or even of principle. It leads ‘progressive’ re- 
formers to stultify their own efforts by basing them on false 
assumptions, it leads the practical statesman to promise 
one thing and perform another, and it leads the voter to be 
surprised and horrified at the results of Ms own decisions. 

Contradictions within the Parties 

The position of the democratic statesman is never very 
happy : he is expected to show courage, foresight and deter- 
mination, and he is expected to take no action until the 
whole electorate sees the need for it and is prepared to nieet 
the cost. He is asked to undertake the Responsibilities of a 
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plenipotentiary, and yet he is given no more than the 
powers of a delegate. If he dares to take action in the face 
of wilful pubhc ignorance, he is accused of undemocratic 
leanings towards dictatorship; if he waits for public ap- 
proval, he is condemned for inertia and vote-catching. At 
moments of crisis the democratic statesman is compelled 
to ask for ‘full powers’, and sometimes those powers are 
granted. 

At its best, poUtical democracy is an ingenious system by 
which the electors force themselves to behave with a little 
more discretion than they might be inclined'to show if they 
did not tie their own hands in advance. They appoint 
governments whose duty is to look a little further ahead 
than the ordinary voter and to provide services for which 
the ordinary voter would never pay directly, or would not 
pay in time. And to a certain extent the voter is willing to 
put up with the accomplished fact. There is plainly a flaw 
in the conception of democratic omniscience, and it is 
equally plain that the ordinary man has enough common 
sense to get over the difficulty by waiving his traditional 
rights whenever his exercise of them has brought him and 
his country to the edge of disaster. One might say tliat in 
recent years there has been something analogous to a trade- 
cycle in pohtics— a boom period of democratic assertive- 
ness inevitably followed by a slump in which the elector 
waits for better times before resuming liis political invest- 
ments. This pohtical cycle might perhaps be avoided if both 
statesmen and voters would face the problems of leader- 
ship ; but the mere mention of leadership is anathema to a 
doctrinaire democracy, and in normal times a democratic 
statesman stands little cflance of coming into office unless 
he has a ghb tongue and a moral faculty that enables him 
to treat his election pledges as worn-out bus-tickets, 
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Not only in demociacy as a whole, but also in each of the 
political parties, there is a latent contradiction. Theie arc 
positive principles on which a real conservative policy 
might be based ; butin practice a large section of the English 
Conservative Party and of the American Republican Party 
has merely resisted the eflbrts of hberals and socialists and 
has done its best to postpone the day when action has to be 
taken. In part, but only in part, this poUcy of obstruction 
has been a genuine policy of conservation, based on the be- 
hef that the individual ought to be responsible for his own 
actions and that a nation whose citizens expect the State 
to help them out of every difficulty "will lose the qiiahties of 
courage, enterprise and self-reliance. Even in the nineteen- 
thirties there were some conservatives who could see that 
a financial oligarchy did httle to preserve these virtues. 
These men were sincere in their attempts to implement a 
policy of equal opportunity and yet to maintain the prm- 
ciple of individual responsibility. They recognized tliat the 
economic changes of the past fifty or sixty years were irre- 
versible; and they knew that international co-operation 
was not a romantic dream, but a practical necessity. Their 
poUcy was both democratic in aim and realistic in concep- 
tion; but in England they were kept out of office partly 
through the stupidity and naiTow sefflshness of their party 
organization, partly by the threats of Mussolini and of 
Hitler. 

During the critical years before 1940, the Conservative 
Party, as a whole, was dominated by those who had some- 
thing to conserve; and what they wished to conserve was 
not the national heritage of health, intelligence and cul- 
ture, but their own wealth and privilege. They introduced 
belated measures of reform in education, but they did not 
put them into offect. They supported the League of Nations 
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for the sake of the pacifist vote, but they would not apply 
oil sanctions against Italy in 1936. They turned out a 
Labour Government in 1931 m order to rescue tire coun- 
try’s finances, and yet they left over one and a half million 
men without employment. They allowed Germany to re- 
arm and establish her ascendency in Europe ; and when at 
last they engaged in war with her they still failed, in seven 
months of relative tranquillity, to mobilize the resources of 
their country. Their predominant loyalty was loyalty to 
their class, to their party organization, and to an age that 
was already over. 

But if conservatism in practice was a failure, liberalism 
was little better. The outstanding practical issue between 
liberals and conservatives had been the quarrel of the free- 
traders and the protectionists; and after the crisis of 1931 
this was solved by the general admission that free trade was 
desirable and the equally general admission that it was 
unattainable. The liberals, in their search for a pohey to 
differentiate them from the moderate conservatives, were 
compelled to borrow planks from the sociaUst platform. 
The resulting programme, as Roosevelt showed in America, 
was not unpractical, though it did not cure rmemployment 
and did not succeed in avoiding yet another slump in 1938. 
In England the policy was given no trial; and meanwhile 
the Liberal Party was weakened by its equivocal position 
and by its inherent contradictions. 

The liberal values free speech, free trade, and freedom of 
thought more highly than the conservative virtue of self- 
reliance. He is inchned to put a high estimate o|i people’s 
capacity for self-government, and at the same time he as- 
sumes that people are ready to sacrifice their national 
sovereignty in the cause of internatipnal co-operation, He 
is sympathetic towards the nationalist movements in small 
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and subject countries, and yet he is enthusiastic about every 
proposal for a League of Nations or a Federal Union. He 
believes that people ought to be allowed do as they like, 
and also that they ought to co-operate. He believes in 
decentralization and in the right of secession ; and he also 
believes in unification and the World State. These diverse 
convictions are not irreconcilable, and perhaps they are 
inseparable from any policy that is both generous and 
realistic ; but as long as these contradictions remain un- 
conscious they make it difiicult to maintain a steady and 
consistent attitude, and it is not surprising that in inter- 
national affairs the policies that have most conspicuously 
failed in practice have been liberal policies. 

Among the sociaUsts there has been the same confusion. 
In principle, the socialist is a firm believer in individual 
liberty, especially in matters of religion and personal moral- 
ity; in practice he accepts without question the trend to- 
wards urbanization, industrialism and centralization, and 
merely stipulates that the process must be subject to bureau- 
cratic control under parliamentary supervision. His policies 
are intended to reform the economic structure so that the 
national income may be increased ; and yet Ids arguments 
have often encom-aged the manual workers to believe that 
they could better their lot by demanding a bigger share of 
the cake whilst actually decreasing its size by working 
shorter hours. His faith in progress and m the innate good- 
ness of man is such that he thinks that rising prosperity is 
normal and inevitable and that there is no need to protect 
the qualities of application, enterprise and co-operation on 
which all progress depends. If asked whether a democratic 
sociahst state would generate the energy and provide the 
initial saving necessary to encourage the apparently un- 
profitable arts and sciences, he answers that the ordinary 
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workman would always be willing to allow deduction from 
his wages to pay for science and the arts, except in so far as 
these are bourgeois and useless. 

In practice, this optimistic view of human nature has not 
been justified. The pathetic struggle in Spain, a struggle 
which M. Maritain described as a war between injustice and 
disorder, showed the inability of the socialist to achieve co- 
operation and discipline when these demanded immediate 
sacrifices not from a small privileged class but from the 
people themselves. The socialist experiments in Mexico, 
Russia, and the Scandinavian countries, and the abortive 
socialist governments in France and Britain, have weakened 
rather than strengthened the socialist faith, not because a 
socialist economy is impracticable — on the contrary, every 
civilized country, whatever its form of government, has 
been compelled to introduce socialist measures — but be- 
cause socialism has been associated with too many false 
‘ progressive ’ ideas. Only if people are honest, hardworking 
and intelligent can a socialist economy be made to work; 
and even in Scandinavia, where one might expect these 
conditions to be satisfied, socialism has failed to avoid that 
loss of national vitality and enthusiasm which communist, 
fascist and Christian alike regard as the weakness of a 
hberal democracy. ' 

It is not surprising that to many people in England in the 
nineteen-thirties, pofitics seemed to be a field for utter des- 
pair. Had the liberal and socialist policy of total disarma- 
ment been based on willing acceptance of the risks, it might 
still have been unsuccessful; but undertaken in a spirit of 
self-delusion it was both unsuccessful and ridiculous. Had 
conservative policy been based on any firm determination 
to conserve the national virtues, it might still have ob- 
structed necessary reforms; but being based on nothing 
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more than inertia and self-interest it was both obstructive 
and inept. In France, where personal intrigues and corridor 
conspiracies made continuity of policy impossible, the situa- 
tion was even worse ; and only the geographical isolation of 
the United States prevented Americans from seeing that 
they too were living in a lunatic’s paradise. To have faith in 
democracy in those years called for blind stupidity, or for a 
deep conviction that under the superficial notions of the 
‘progressive’ age, and under the intransigence and narrow 
loyalty of the declining classes, the democratic nations still 
had the courage and resource to face disaster and overcome it. 

Fascist, Communist, and Christian Criticism 

The fascist condemns the democracies for their inability 
to face a problem promptly, and for their subservience to 
financial interests on the one hand and to ignorant and 
petty opinion on the other. He maintains that a liberal 
democracy is necessarily inert and spineless, that the energy 
and enthusiasm that should go to the support of the coun- 
try as a whole are frittered away on party squabbles, and 
that no large measure of social or industrial reform and no 
firm and consistent foreign policy are possible in a country 
divided against itself Action is slow, because the sovereign 
power is vested in the ordinary citizen, who is ignorant anfi 
unwilling to look ahead ; and it is ineffectual, because the 
party leaders are more anxious to preserve the party 
machine and to moUify the electors than to promote the 
w'eU-bemg of the country as a whole. The real living force 
of a liberal democracy is the desire for individual gain, con- 
sequently the private morality of its citizens is such that 
they are incapable of the sterner virtues and wholly un- 
willing to sacrifice present advantages for the'ultimate com- 
raqn good. A liberal democracy therefore degenerates into 
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a set of conflicting interests whose hostility to each other is 
accentuated and reinforced by their belief that political 
quarrelling is a dignified and patriotic activity. 

The communist, like the fascist, believes that liberal de- 
mocracy is a political disguise for financial oligarchy and 
that the democratic ideals of representative government, 
free speech and equality of opportunity are illusory as long 
as the rich control the press and influence national finance. 
The fundamental reality is, he maintains, the struggle be- 
tween those who own the fields and factories and those who 
own nothing but their talents and their strength ; however 
sincere the individual may be in proclaiming his devotion 
to liberal and democratic ideals, in practice the effective 
actions of each class are the same as if they were dictated 
solely by material greed. To the resulting struggle for the 
profits of agriculture and industry there can only be one 
end : communal ownership of the means of production. 

The communist does not attack the notion of property in 
general, but he argues that the passion for interest-bearing 
property leads to a continual struggle for markets, and that 
this struggle results not in the use of enterprise and energy 
for the general well-being but in economic and military 
warfare, in chronic unemployment, and in an endless cycle 
of boom and slump. The evils of war and unemployment 
are therefore inseparable from any system dominated by 
the principle of investment for private profit, and since the 
system is rigid and cannot adapt itself, it will Ultimately 
lead to a collapse that liberal democracy caudo nothing to 
avoid. 

Hie Christian criticism of liberal democracy, as expressed 
in Papal Encyclicals and in the writings of Protestant socio- 
logists, is no less severe. Whereas the commrmist attacks 
usury in the name of economic necessity, the Christian 
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bases his attack primarily on moral grounds. Whereas the 
fascist condemns the secular democracies for their spine- 
lessness and indecision, the Christian condemns them be- 
cause they are based on false conceptions of moral pro- 
gress and of human nature. He asserts that our present 
liberal democracy is wrong in principle because it assumes 
that man has natural rights and not that he has absolute 
duties. He says that it will fail in practice (and is already 
failing) because the pursuit of abstract rights — even the 
right to self-determination and a living wage — does not, by 
itself, lead to harmony and order, but to selfishness, dis- 
order, and disillusion. He claims that in so far as the ideals 
of democratic liberalism are Clrristian they are contradicted 
by the practical morality of capitalist society. Liberalism 
defeats itself because it tries to serve two different morali- 
ties at once, and because its lack of a Christian understand- . 
ing of the nature of man stultifies its Christian aims. 

In Defence of Democracy 

All these criticisms, it will be noted, are directed not so 
much against the idea of a political democracy as against 
the existing pluto-deniocracies. We can admit the force and 
perspicacity of many of these criticisms, and yet maintam 
that the faults spring from features that are not inherent in 
the forms of political democracy. It may be true, as the 
fascist maintains, that the party system leads to organized 
and artificially maintained discord, but the party system is 
not essential to democracy. It may equally be true that the 
freedom of any society dominated by laissezfaire capi- 
talism is illusory, but capitalism and democracy are not 
synonymous. The Christian’ contention that democracy 
needs to be fortified by a strong moral tradition has been 
justified by the events of recent years, but jt need not be 
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used as an argument for the total abolition of democratic 
rights. 

Further, it is not altogether fair to urge against the idea 
of liberal democracy the fact that liberal policy so often 
failed, both at home and abroad, in the years before 1939. 
In some measure those failures were the result of bad luck; 
the Labour Government in Britain were not responsible for 
the financial crisis that overtook them in 1931, and the 
threat of war that broke the Front Populaire in France was 
not of their own making. Too often the execution of a 
liberal foreign policy was in the hands of men with no real 
faith in it and no determination to make it work ; and the 
weakness of liberal policy in international alfairs was due 
in part to the fact that a libera] government in France sel- 
dom coincided with a similar government in England. 

Again, the practical failure of liberalism has often been 
the result of an over-estimate of other people’s generosity 
and foresight; yet a certain measure of optimism is not 
wholly impractical and unstatesmanhke. To expect a high 
standard of patience, understanding and unselfishness, to 
treat other parties to a coirtract as if they were reliable and 
responsible, is the only way to maintain civilized relations. 
Under the influence of a Hobbesian view of the baseness of 
human nature, the standard of political relations is likely 
to deteriorate rather than improve ; and a Christian realism, 
unless continually illuminated by charity, readily degener- 
ates into unrelieved pessimism. Like the cynical ‘realism’ 
of the communist and the fascist, it drives people to behave 
as meanly and as brutally as the ‘realist’ expects. ‘Confi- 
dence is a plant of slow growth’ and only confidence begets 
confidence. The risks and terrifying losses must be accepted. 

^The ‘failmes’ of liberal democracy are not all of them 
failures of which we need to be ashamed. 
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In Britain and America, those failures do not go so deep 
that we need to envisage revolutionary changes hlce those of 
Italy and Germany. A liberal and democratic system calls 
for a high degree of political sagacity in the electors ,• it pre- 
supposes a sense of national unity and a willingness to 
recognize that disputes must not be carried to the point at 
winch they put the common heritage in danger ; it depends 
on a clear and widespread recognition of the difference be- 
tween the authoiity of argument and discussion and the 
authority of force. In short, it depends on history and tradi- 
tion as well as on a fair degree of education and prosperity. 
In countries that are politically young, it is easy to destroy 
the factors on which democracy can rest ; and modern in- 
dustrial conditions, together with ‘progressive ’ notions and 
unintelligent mass-amusements, have done much to des- 
troy the class of independent and responsible workmen 
who formed the backbone of British and French demo- 
cracy, But the process is one that could be reversed by a 
deliberate effort, without abandoning mechanized industry 
itself, and as the lessons of recent years make themselves 
stiU more obvious that effort is likely to be made. 

Among the ‘progressive’ ideas associated with liberalism 
there is at least one whose falsity has not yet been demons- 
trated. This is the voluntary principle, the belief that so far 
as possible a society should not compel its members to act 
in the common interest, but should leave them free to use 
their own good sense and public spirit. The democratic 
hheral firmly believes that in the long run the citizen whp is 
inspired by a tradition of public service is more adaptable 
and more enterprising than one whose life has been dic- 
tated by regulations, and that a Uberal society is stronger, 
and more resilient than one in which school-cliildren, work- 
men, housewives and professional men have their duty de- 
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cided for them and are forced to do it. This belief in fiee- 
dom is often vague, it can be distorted into an excuse for 
laziness and disruptive individualism, and even at its best it 
produces a percentage of failures ; brrt it has not yet been 
proved to be false, and as long as a sense of moral responsi- 
bility remains it is not likely to fail. 

It is quite true that a hberal democracy is not the best 
form of constitution for the waging of aggressive war ; but 
the absence of rruhtary aggressiveness is rrot necessarily a 
sign of decadence. The liberal ideal of international co- 
operation, and the democratic ideals of representative 
government, free speech, and social equality, are firmly 
gr-ounded in Christian morality, and they are well adapted 
to the needs and inclinations of nations who have a highly 
developed political sense, set a high valuation on the liberty 
and responsibihty of the individual, and prefer the activities 
of mdustry and commerce to those of war. In times of 
difficulty and danger there is always a contraction of sym- 
pathy and a reversion to narrower and less generous loyal- 
ties. But to argue that such a contraction represents a pei'- 
manent revulsion from liberal ideals is to forget the natural 
resurgence of human generosity after every fit of timidity 
andnarrowness. The reactionagainsttheexcessivehopes that 
were once built on liberalism and democracy will pass, and 
democracy will regain some of its prestige, provided its 
political theory can be rebuilt on an accurate picture of the 
needs and nature of man, and provided that it can solve die 
economic problems which the communist claims are in- 
soluble within a capitalist framework. 

If these economic changes, however, are to be effective, 
they must rest on a sure conviction of the individual’s duty 
to society. And at this point we must face the choice be- 
tween the totahtarian conception, in which the well-being of 
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the community is itself the ultimate moral standard, and 
the Christian conception, in which a man’s duties to his 
community are the incidental outcome of his absolute duty 
to God. The feature of liberalism most* open to criticism, 
and the one that has caused much of our present confusion 
and disillusion, is its attempt to evade the issue by assuming 
that all desires are free and equal, that there is a natural and 
obvious harmony of interests, and that a counting of noses 
can decide what is good and right. If we can restore a com- 
mon basis of judgement and purge our pohtical outlook of 
its utopian illusions, then some of the weakness that the 
authoritarian detects in the pluto-democracies will disap- 
pear. 

Because the national income has not continued to expand 
as fast as it did in the nineteenth century, tlie optimistic 
hopes based on that cozitinuous expansion have been dis- 
appointed. But the failure has not been political : the original 
expansion owed little or notlung to political action, and 
political action cannot be expected to do a great deal to 
open up new possibilities or to overcome the relaxation of 
effort that follows a period of prosperity. Apart from con- 
quest and robbery, the only way to increase the national 
wealth is to work harder, longer or more skilfully. For a 
time, the individual can prosper by shortening his hours of 
work, by refusing to have children, and by demanding a 
larger share of profits from the comparatively wealthy 'f but 
there is a limit to what can be obtained in this way, and it is 
not the Fault of our -political structure if we find ourselves 
near that limit. 

It is not democracy that has failed, but our conception of 
politics. We have tried to produce through political action 
the results that can be achieved only by moral and physical 
effort We have forgotten that the well-being of a people 
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depends on its ingenuity, industry and honesty quite as 
much as on its form of government ; and we have hoped 
to attain a Golden Age not through increased effort and 
ingenuity, modified and controlled by legislation, but 
through legislation alone. In international affairs, we have 
believed that devotion and propagandist enthusiasm would 
do the work of sacrifice and imderstanding. We have asked 
too much of politics ; and our disappointment is an argu- 
ment not against our political institutions, but against our 
moral and intellectual preconceptions. 
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The Loss of Moral Certainty 

A healthy society teaches its children to be generous, 
.truthful, brave, and self-controlled; its schools and 
universities aim at imparting not only lively ideas and use- 
ful information, but also a sense of the reality of other 
people, an understanding of communal obligations and re- 
sponsibilities, and a firm conviction of the value of life and 
effort. In a Christian country these are taught as duties to- 
vs^ards God ; it is argued that the individual cannot attain 
the incidental ideals of happiness and self-completion un- 
less he understands the communal nature of man and ac- 
cepts his obligations with bis privileges. In totalitarian 
countries the virtues are treated as duties towards the State, 
and the happiness and self-fulfilment of the individual are 
regarded as incidental products of national aggrandise- 
ment. In a purely secular democracy, individual happiness 
and self-fulfilment are made direct aims ; children are tau^t 
to be conscious of their right to happiness, freedom and pros- 
perity, and the qualities of courage, self-sacrifice and real- 
i Stic acceptance of fact are left to take care of themselves. 

Our own society, m Britain and America, is a queer and 
Unsatisfactory blend of all three. We teach people to be 
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patriotic, but ilot to make patriotism the end-all and be-all 
of existence; we tolerate the Chiistian view of man's abso- 
lute obligations, but we limit religious training in the 
schools to the inculcation of ‘leligious knowledge’ ; we are 
pioud of our tiadition of freedom, but we do not say that 
the price of freedom is vigilant self-discipline. Moderation, 
tolerance and optunism have been our watchwords ; and 
we have retained our faith in these watchwords even when 
they have stood for moderate honesty, toleration of silh- 
ness, and optimism about the behaviour of rogues and the 
results of laziness. We have reached a state of balance in 
which patriotic and religious scruples have checked the ex- 
cess of selfishness, and the passion for individual happiness 
and gain has modified the fervour of aggressive patriotism, 
whilst our leaning towards expediency has restrained the 
fanaticism of religion. Each of our doctrines has served, 
not merely to check, but also to weaken the others, and in 
this war of attrition, it has been faith in the individual’s 
right to happiness, and in man’s natural goodness, that has 
lost least ground. 

ing and feverish moral activity. At no time in history has 
the nfissionary zeal to reform other people, to remove social 
abuses, and to impose restrictions on the oflender, been 
stronger than it is to-day. But aU this zeal is directed out- 
wards, and it has been vitiated by a profound moral uncer- 
tainty, a 'loss of faith in traditional values, and a growing 
conviction that one man’s code of right and wrong is as 
good as another’s. Morahty has degenerated into expedi- 
ency, and our measure of expediency has itself been un- 
certain and confused. 

The decay of the Christian doctrine of die immortality 
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of the soul, with its promise of future rewards and punish- 
ments, has not only weakened the force of Christian moral- 
ity, but also made life, and all the enjoyments of hfe, seem 
more precious. If death is the end, then the faith that sus- 
tained the Crusader and the martyr disappears. It is not 
that people are less brave than their ancestors, but merely 
that they can see nothing to set against the loss of their own 
lives or those of other people. The individual life becomes 
too precious to sacrifice ; heroism and self-sacrifice become 
matters for mockery ; and then, in the long run, life itself 
loses its savour. 

The confusion and frustration of our time are therefore 
not merely pubhc ancf political, but also private and per- 
sonal. People who consider themselves advanced and en- 
lightened have tried to base their fives on the ideals of free- 
dom and happiness, and as often as not they have failed in 
their marriages and in the upbringing of their children. 
They have not gained happiness by aiming at it, and their 
pursuit of freedom has brought them no enduring satisfac- 
tion. Conscious of their own generosity and enlightenment, 
they are bafiied at their failure; and they feel obscurely that 
they themselves may be at fault, but they can see no error in 
their reasoning and no faith on which they could rebuild 
their lives. Unwilling to regain their moral certainty at the 
price of their liberty and independence, they can find no 
purpose to which they can wholeheartedly devote their 
fives and energies. They turn to love, but not to the respon- 
sibilities of love, and their marriages axe failures. They turn 
to amusement, and find boredom. They detect stupidity, 
self-interest, or a psycho-pathological condition, in all 
generous enthusiasm, but they can offer nothing better, and 
they wait with cynical indifference for an apocalyptic visita- 
tion to change the world. 
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It would be ridiculous to say that there are many people 
like this : the great majority of people still retain some- 
thing of the moral capital of the nmeteenth centhry and are 
stiU capable of meeting a crisis with resolution and convic- 
tion. But in the past twenty or thirty years an attitude of 
cynical boredom has been fashionable, and it has infected 
others besides the idle rich and the talented failure. A kind 
of moral and spiritual anaemia has penetrated deeper and 
deeper into society, until it has found its lowest expression 
in the spineless passivity of popular dance-lyrics. The num- 
ber of people who have felt this ‘ disillusion ’ in its full inten- 
sity may be relatively small, just as the number of cells 
attacked by a disease may be relatively small ; but they are 
people of some importance, intellectuals of the second rank, 
whosehelpisneeded in the education and criticism of society 
itself. These people carry on the affairs of everyday life, but 
without zest. From force of habit they remain reasonably 
honest and truthful, but they are almost apologetic about 
their behaviour. They may retain a hking for Mozart, a 
habit of personal kindness, or a certain squeamishness 
about conduct that might once have been thought immoral, 
but they keep these isolated values as so much bric-a-brac 
— ^they have no intellectual system holding them together. 
Neither religious faith, nor the passion for mechanical pro- 
gress, nor enthusiasm for national greatness, are strong 
enough to give direction and intensity to their lives : their 
childhood is free from Victorian repression and severity; 
their manhood is irresponsible and bored. 

The Decay of Old Values 

In the past, a vigorous and confident moral attitude has 
always derived its strength from religion ; but the absolute 
conrmands and obligations of the religious view of life are 
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always irksome, and in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century Christianity was weakened by the pressure of new 
forces and new ideas. The Christian view of cosmology wad 
false by the standards of astronomical science ; the Biblical 
story of creation was ridiculous by the standards of the 
biologist; the miracles of the New Testament were impos- 
sible according to the laws of physics. The strictly materialis- 
tic outlook of the sciences made it hard to attach any mean- 
ing to moral and spiritual notions ; the study of compara- 
tive religion made it hard to believe that one religion was 
true and others false ; and the psychological investigation of 
‘spiritual’ states relieved them of their dignity and reduced 
them to the level of pathological problems. 

Considerations such as these, however, would not have 
fatally weakened religious faith had there not been other 
forces working in the same direction. The growth of science 
as a profession was one factor : by drawing away men of 
abiUty it lowered the intellectual level of the clergy, by 
giving a new bias to education it weakened the force of 
moral and religious education. Today the average univer- 
sity graduate understands far more of physical science than 
of Christian pliilosophy, and does not know that an intelli- 
gent Christian philosophy exists. He rejects the doctrines of 
religion because he is comparing his childish knowledge of 
religion with his adult understanding of science, anthro- 
pology and politics ; he contrasts the simple doctrines that 
he learned from his mother with the sophisticated polish of 
statistical mechanics or psycho-analysis, and firmly believes 
that he is ‘thinking for himself*, i^d what the university 
graduate does oA one level the ordinary schoolboy does on 
another. / 

It is not so much that people reject Christian doctrine, as 
that they pick and choose. They are wfifing enough to quote 
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the moral authority of the Bible when it suits their purpose, 
but they use it as a justification of their own prejudices ; and 
these prejudices, which they assume to be natural impulses 
towards good, are often the accidental product of our com- 
nreicial civilization. The forces of commercialism, helped 
by the Protestant tendency to treat the individual cons- 
cience as a surer guide than any written precept, have found 
it easy to twist tire traditional virtues to their own end ; and 
in this way the nineteenth-century spirit of enterprise and 
self-help has been distorted and exaggerated into an anti- 
social acquisitiveness that rides rough-shod over every 
generous virtue. 

At the same time, the extension of education has weak- 
ened rather than strengthened the force of secular moral 
training. A parent who is technically less well educated 
than his children has little influence on their outlook ;^and 
in general parents have resigned their duties to the school- 
master. The schoolmaster is busy cramming his pupils for 
examinations or training them for profitable employment ; 
and he is afraid of treading on the religious prejudices of a 
few bigoted parents. His pupils pick up the mercantile vir- 
tues of truthfulness, honesty, and pride of workmanship, by 
infection from our commercial society, and the other neces- 
sary virtues are left to take care of themselves. In conse- 
quence, a clear field has been left to the advertiser, whose 
sole business is to twist other people’s sense of value to suit 
his own ends. There is more money to be made out of 
motor-cars than out of children, and therefore people are 
taught to want cars.^ A married couple with a family and 

1 In Great Diitam there were in 1936 2-3 rnillion people with incomes 
over £250 per year. Moie than three-quarters of these people owned a 
car, and on an average they spent £86 a year on its cost and upkeep- — as 
much as it would cost to feed and clothe two children. Economist, 
16th October 1937, p. 100, 
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no car are likely to be happier than a married couple with 
a car and no family j but it is no-one’s business to tell them 
this, or to say, as Shakespeare said : 

This were to be new made when thou art old. 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’ st It cold. 

It is, on the contrary, the business of thousands of liighly- 
paid and highly-skilled agents to argue that the opposite 
is true, and that material luxuries alone ensure perpetual 
youth and happiness. 

The advertiser does not always succeed in selling his pro- 
ducts, but with the help of the film-producer he steaddy and 
insidiously intensifies the feeling that money is the measine 
of success and that the expenditure of money on luxuries is 
the mark of culture and social superiority. The virtues and 
values on which civilization has been based receive no pub- 
licity, whereas we cannot walk down the road or open a 
newspaper without seeing skilled advertisements for imita- 
tion silk stockings, cigarettes, cosmetics, photographic 
materials, beer, radio-sets and cmema shows. With the 
help of hire-purchase schemes the salesman enables us to 
appear richer than we are ; he teaches us that this should be 
our predominant aim in life, and even tliough we disbelieve 
all that he says about his own commodity, we still find our- 
selves tempted to think in hi^ terms and to share his valua- 
tion of acquisitiveness and material comforts. 

There is always a temptation to do a tiling because it can 
be done, whether it is worth doing or not. The advertiser 
intensifies this tendency, and by exploiting the possibilities 
of modern industry he not only breaks up old habits and 
conventions but also obliterates moral and aesthetic values. 
In place of private dignity and public service he fosters os- 
tentatious vulgarity, he reduces the trade of authorship to 
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the manufacture of best-sellers, and in place of cultm-e he 
offers amusement. Under his influence, and in spite of the 
increasing need for a high degree of technical skill in indus- 
try, the old nineteenth-century passion for enlightenment 
and self-improvement has decayed mto a passion for ready- 
made amusement. Between 1871 and 1937 the number of 
people employed in British education was trebled, but in 
the same period the nmnber employed in sport and enter- 
tainment rose by 2,400 per cent. 

Naturalism and the Inner Light 

Commercial materialism is not a very heartening or 
cheering doctrine, nor does it give us any guidance in the 
ordinary problems of conduct. Sometimes the arguments 
of the advertiser rest on the assumption that any kind of 
conduct that is new and up-to-date is better than any that 
is conventional and familiar, just as a new motor-car is 
better than an old one, and sometimes they imply that 
whatever most people are doing must be right ; but neither 
of these lures of argmnent would be effective if we did not 
already vaguely believe that ‘whatever is, is right’. 

In one form or another, the belief that man is naturally 
good, or the rather different belief that all desires are neu- 
tral and that morality is a matter of convenience and ex- 
pediency, underlies the personal as well as the political out- 
look of our time. Man is regarded as an animal, and it is 
argued that as every animal or plant spontaneously grows 
to its own completion or perfection, so the human being 
can live without guiding principles, and can choose be- 
tween one course of action and another, or between one 
poem or picture and another, with the help of nothing more 
than his own intuition or ‘inner light’. liS^atever is natural 
and spontaneous is taken to be right, whatever springs 
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from convention and imposed habit is considered to be 
wrong. 

This doctrine does not tell us in what sense the use of 
principles is more unnatural tlian the use of instinct, or at 
what point a useful rule of thumb becomes a mere con- 
vention. Intrinsically, there is nothing outrageous in the 
claim that we can sometimes distinguish between better and 
worse without referring to any outside scale or measure. 
Any living organism has internal states — hunger, the tone 
of muscle, general health — ^which can certainly be measured 
by outside standards, but can also be experienced directly ; 
and in morals and aesthetics all systems and authorities may 
be said to rest on the codification of such intuitions. In the 
naturalistic view, as it is expressed, for example, in the 
novels of D. H. Lawrence, there is no need for this codifica- 
tion : the intuition is enough. All natural desires are good 
' and deserve to be fulfilled ; if some are incompatible with 
others, the individual must find his own solution of the 
conflict; it his desires run counter to those of other people, 
then he must come to terms. The problems of conduct 
and of taste become nothing more than a calculus of 
pleasure. 

This calculus is not as easy as the simple-minded disciple 
of self-expression is inclined to suppose ; and some of its 
difficulties begin to appear when we try to apply it to sexual 
morality. If we assume that all desires are equally good, and 
more especially if we assume that any impulse towards self- 
control is an unnatural inhibition, it is quite easy to dress 
Up casual promiscuity in the white robe of philosophical 
necessity. T am sure’, says Bertrand Russell in Education 
and the Social Order, ‘that university life would be better, 
both intellectually and morally, if most university students 
had temporary childless marriages. This would afford a 
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solution of the sexual urge neither restless nor sim-eptitious, 
neither mercenaiy nor casual, and of such a nature that it 
need not take up time winch ought to be given to work. ’ 

The obvious and fatal objection to this outlook is not 
that it is immoral by old-fasliioned standards, but simply 
that it does not work. As an American doctor has remarked, 
the suggestion that living with a girl isn’t going to take up 
much of a student’s time is a fantastic bit of philosophical 
hokima. ‘Nothing takes up more of a man’s time than living 
with a girl.’ Promiscuity or ‘ temporary childless marriages ’ 
may be all very well for the eternal student to whom the 
sexual impulse is merely a nuisance ; but to normal men 
and women, who value love and courtship more highly 
than they value philosophy, these casual relations become 
even more of a nuisance than a few inhibitions or an un- 
satisfied sexual impulse. They lead to trouble with other 
people, for jealousy is as ‘natural’ as the impulse to pro- 
miscuity ; they lead to mutual distrust between the partners, 
for one of them may get tired of the union before the other ; 
and by hindering the natural growth towards responsibility 
and parenthood they produce unbalanced and neurotic 
citizen^. 

A society can afford a few flamboyant self-fulfilling 
romantics as a kind of zoo or Lord Mayor’s show ; but a 
society of individuals each intent on his own self-fulfilment 
is inconceivable, for the romantic depends on the tolera- 
tion, charity and good nature of other people, and these 
are not qualities that are developed by an education based 
on self-expression. A romantic as gentle and civilized as 
D. H. Lawrence sometimes forgets how much he owes to ^ 
the disciplme and conventions he despises. He is so sure of 
the value and virtue of his own spontaneous impulses that 
he does not always ask to what extent those impulses are 
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really spontaneous and to wliat extent they arc the ‘ arti- 
ficial’ product of education, example and tradition. He is 
so sure that man is like an animal, that he does not ask in 
what way the nature of man differs from that of beasts or 
in what way Ifis education needs to be different. Often, he 
is a person of great determination and culture, to whom the 
initial effort and abstinence needed in the pursuit of ulti- 
mate satisfaction have become so habitual that he does not 
ask at what stage he learned to make that initial effort, or 
whether other people would ever learn to make it if tliey 
were wholly free from discipline. 

In the naturalistic and ‘progressive ’ theory of education, 
the child is regarded as a being who needs only protection 
from hostile influences in order to fulfil his natural destiny. 
The difficulty about this view is that man is a social animal 
and not a plant. A plant can grow to its own completion 
without the help or example of its own species, the higher 
animals need the ministrations of filial and paternal in- 
stinct, and man needs even more and is still more capable 
of learning by example what is not given by physical inheri- 
tance. Just as one might say that birds and animals have 
found a way of circumventing for a time the law of gravita- 
tion and the laws of chemieffi decay, so man has fbund a 
way of inheriting acquired characteristics. In so far as he 
can read and talk, he is capable of learning not only from 
his own experience but also from the experience of other 
people, the whole of history is his memory, the whole of 
science is his knowledge. But he hqs to learn, and he has to 
learn to learn. He has to establish conventions, habits and 
inhibitions, and it is easier to establish these early in life. 
Children are naturally imitative, and a great deal can be 
done without discipline ; but an education based solely on 
the right to self-expression makes intolerable demands on 
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the child. To place the full responsibility for a child’s educa- 
tion on the child itself is not an act of gentleness but of 
adult self-indulgence; and the burden can be incredibly 
nerve-racking to a child whose perceptions of right and 
wrong are still nebulous and uncertain. Even the birds have 
to be ‘cruel’ to their offspring in teacliing them to fly ; and 
we cannot expect a child to grow up into a civilized man or 
woman without the same kind of pressure and encourage- 
ment. 

Naturalism, as its doctrines are expressed in the works of 
D. H. Lawrence, is a reaction against the strain of modern 
industrial life, and hr many ways it is a justifiable reaction, 
but it offers no practical remedy. As a theory of educa- 
tion it has been a failure, for we have only to look at the 
products of the ‘advanced’ schools to see that it produces 
too many people who are neither happy in the modern 
world nor capable of building a better. As an attack on in- 
tellect and on civilization it is a symptom of malaise and 
maladjustment, but' although a gesture of rebellion may 
relieve our feeluigs, the doctrine tliat we should disregard 
traditional advice and aim at our own self-fulfilraent offers 
neither consolation, guidance nor inspiration. Sooner or 
later, the disciple of the inner fight, even if he does not 
make a muddle of his fife, his tastes and his politics, or 
make himself, his children and liis friends unhappy, loses 
faith in his own impulses : he no longer feels that his fife 
has any value or importance, and he is compelled to look 
beyond himself for reassurance and support. 

Substitutes for a Morality 

To be effective, a morality must be something more than 
a set of rules or a compendium of past experience. It must 
be a source of inspnation and encouragement, it must sus- 
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lain us in adversity, it must set us an objective even in pros- 
perity, and it must encourage us to renev^^ our efforts iir the 
face of pur own failure. Some people do not feel the need 
for any such conscious and articulate faith, but for most of 
us there comes a time when the natural vitality and self- 
confidence of youth are exhausted. At this point, people 
who have grown up in the belief that the knowledge and 
wisdom of the pre-scientific age are whoUy out of date find 
themselves in a difficulty. Unable to believe in traditional 
values, they try to find some aim or purpose whose value is 
so plainly self-evident tliat it will act as an incentive and an 
inspiration, and will provide a standard by winch to measure 
all other values. 

One solution is to judge everything by the extent to 
which it contributes to scientific knowledge. An intense and 
overriding enthusiasm for their own special study cer- 
tainly sustains many scientific workers ; it excuses them for 
any lack of moral or aesthetic sensibility ; and as long as 
they do not shortsightedly disregard rules that happen to 
be rules of prudence as well as rules of morality, they do 
good work and enjoy the stimulus of difficulty and the 
exhilaration of success. But for ordinary people who are 
not likely to enjoy the excitement and fascination at first 
hand or in their full intensity, this scientific mysticism is not 
satisfactory ; and even for the scientists themselves it often 
has to be supplemented by some other article of faith— a 
belief in the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the 
increase of material goods, the aggrandisement of the 
nation, or the survival of the human race. 

To aim at the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
is certainly more satisfactory than aiming at personal happi- 
ness, or self-fulfilment. But although such an atm can some- 
times be a source of inspiration and encouragement, it is 
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very little use as a practical guide. ‘The greatest happiness’ 
cannot be measured, and ‘the greatest number’ is indeter- 
minate. At what point are we to stop counting? Today, 
tomorrow, or next year? How far must we look ahead? 
And how can we be sure that some unforeseen contingency 
will not falsify our calculations? Utilitarianism does not 
solve the problem of quality: we cannot^take ‘the greatest 
happiness ’ as a practical measure of value unless we take 
a strictly materialistic view of happiness, and recognize 
oirly the pleasure that comes from owning or using material 
goods. Ifwe do that, then the rale of increase of the standard 
of living becomes a sure guide to the moral health of a 
nation. This is the basis ofstrictly materialistic communism, 
as it is of capitalism ; but no-one, not even the most ardent 
■advocate of communist or capitalist economic schemes, 
really succeeds in convincing himself that an action is good 
or a painting beautiful in proportion to its effect in increas- 
ing the rate of manufacture of vacuum-cleaners. Moral and 
aesthetic values cannot be eliminated altogether, ^and the 
use of materialistic standards merely serves to weaken their 
influence. 

One way of escaping from this difficulty — and one that 
has been increasingly popular in recent years — ^is to turn 
the political ideal of democracy into a moral principle; 
^ and, starting from a belief in the natural goodness of man, 
to go on and say that ‘ Whatever most people want is right ’ . 
To the young man reacting from an aristocratic or im- 
perialist tradition, or an atmosphere of dour and repressive 
protestantism, this democratic principle is especially tempt- 
ing : he finds the traditional values of his class irksome and 
unsatisfactory ; he believes that Ms class is in decHne, and 
that the future is with the working class. He'passes through 
a stage of romantic anarchy ; and then, when he grows tired 
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of his new freedom, he looks for leadership and guidance 
not to any- traditional doctrine or authority, but to the 
habits and wishes of the majority. 

The doctrine that by taking a vote we can discover the 
truth in philosophy, science, or history, is plainly fantastic ; 
it is equally ridiculous in ethics and aesthetics, and to make 
it plausible we have to cheat. We say that the popular 
judgement of what is good and right is reliable provided 
that the public is properly educated. This begs the essential 
question : what is the measure of good and right? What is 
a proper education? If we apply the test of popularity 
strictly and without evasion, we are likely to find that 
American films are ‘better’ than Shakespeare, that motor- 
cars are better than children, that irresponsibihty is better 
than pubhc spirit. In practice, the system measures nothing 
but the skill of the teacher ; and the most sldlful teacher is 
the advertiser. If there is no check on the means of per- 
suasion, people can be induced to vote for almost any- 
thing. 

Nor is the test of a direct vote conclusive : people have an 
ingrained respect for truth and virtue, and even if they only 
read cheap American pornographic magazines they will 
stiU give their vote to Gone with the Wind or some other 
ephemeral middle-brow success that is believed to be ‘ class 
A strictly ‘ democratic ’ decision does not really convince the 
masses themselves. They look for leadership and guidance, 
and if they are not oli'ered good leaderslrip they will accept 
bad. If people who ought to be moral leaders accept the 
decision of the majority, the result is at the best moral 
stagnation. To know the wishes of the majority is import- 
ant, but those wishes are not necessarily right or attainable. 
Often they ate as confused and contradictory as popular 
views on metaphysics or biology, for the popular view on 
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any question is never more than a muddled and diluted 
version of the opinion of people who are respected for their 
charm, their knowledge, or their wealth. Only in rare cir- 
cumstances are we likely to come nearer to a consistent, 
well-informed and active moral view by turning from tradi- 
tional sources to the great mass of people. 

‘Democracy’,, in the egalitarian sense, is not an adequate 
substitute for morahty ; it is the elevation of convention 
and conformity to the rank of a morahty. Counting noses is 
not a system of measuring value, but of measuring effective 
demand ; and what the majority of people want is not neces- 
sarily true, or good,, or beautiful. A superstition does 
not become true through being widely held; and an activity 
such as thepubhcation of inaccurate, trivial and mildly por- 
nographic newspapers does not become valuable through 
being rewarded by a million poimds and a peerage. 

The infection of this mistaken democratic theory has 
gone deeply into our system; from the stage at which it 
was a just and self-denying determination to respect the 
needs of other people, it has developed into a systematic 
attack on all moral and intellectual autliority, and has 
served to give a spurious dignity to every kind of popular 
silhness and sehf-mdulgence. No society which substitutes 
‘ mass-observation ’ for moral leadership and example could 
long endure; and in point of fact Christian morahty has 
remained the skeleton on which the body of our society is 
built. Had there not been a lingering recognition that the 
unprofitable activity is sometimes good, that what is pain- 
ful is sometimes right, and that the unpopular and uncom- 
fortable view is sometimes true, the falsely democratic doc- 
trine that one man’s -svishes are as good as another’s would 
have brought disaster long ago. 
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Totalitarianism 

In the life of a civilized and industrial nation there comes 
a point at which liberal laissez-faire, romantic self-indul- 
gence, ‘scientific’ denial of value, and pure materialism, all 
cease to have any real driving force. People are willing to 
abandon the strict pursuit of scientific thought, to return to 
old conventions, to sacrifice new liberties, if only they can 
regain a sense of certainty and value. At such a time they 
are only too ready to throw away their gains together with 
their losses, to abandon the burden of knowledge and deci- 
sion, and to lean on any personality more emphatic and 
more confident than their own. They look for a leader 
who will preach obedience, self-sacrifice, and the domestic 
virtues ; and because they have reached their disillusion 
through ignorance of moral authority they are likely to 
choose foolishly. 

To nations that have never felt a sense of national unity 
and power, totalitarianism will make an almost irresistible 
appeal. Scientific materialism and intellectual scepticism 
have undermined the appeal of reputable religions ; and 
although a nation is in reaction against the sceptical out- 
look, the sceptical prejudice against familiar and estab- 
lished doctrines will remain. People may want the old wine, 
but they will prefer to have it in new bottles. Totalitarianism 
is not really new either in form or substance: it merely 
extends to the nation the claims tliat the romantic indi- 
vidualist makes for himself. It puts Wagner in place of 
Shelley, and in making ‘national greatness ’ the measure of 
all value it unthinkingly accepts the old criteria of material 
wealth and military power. But it has the advantage of 
apparent novelty; for the time being it gives significance to 
even the dullest of lives; and it can be readily allied to 
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narrow and primitive impulses against which the forces of 
civilization have struggled endlessly and inconclusively. 

The totalitarian doctrine cannot be rejected out of hand : 
it is anti-intellectual, but the intellectual philosophies have 
failed if they allow it to appear ; it is opposed to any doc- 
trine of the universality of truth and justice, but it does at 
least replace the narrow doctrines of subjectivism; it is in 
some ways coarse and brutalizing, but in others it recalls 
the individual to a sense of his responsibilities and limita- 
tions. It will fail because it cannot make converts without 
making enemies ; it will fail because of its rejection of logic, 
knowledge and traditional wisdom; it will fail because it is 
false to the vast body of moral and aesthetic intuition. But 
for the moment it serves the needs of our time, and no 
doctrine will replace it unless it serves these needs equally 
well. 

\ 

Survivalism 

The least unsatisfactory of all these substitutes for tradi- 
tional standards is the doctrine that anything is good pro- 
vided it helps the human race to survive. Although this 
doctrine is not often explicitly stated, it is often taken for 
granted in the arguments of those who try to escape from 
any narrow or conventional prejudice. There are people 
who, with varying degrees of wit, assert that the human 
race does not deserve to survive; but putting aside all 
Shavian facetiousness, it is plain that most people want 
humanity to survive, and survivalism has the advantage 
that it can be made to fit the findings of traditional criti- 
cism. With a little ingenuity we can, on a survivaUst basis, 
produce a plausible argument to show that courage is 
‘better’ than cowardice, that gentleness is better than 
violence, and even that Beethoven is better than Wagner. 
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Survivalism is the ethical and aestlietic counterpart of the 
metaphysical doctrine of pragmatism. The doctrine that 
anything is good if it contributes to human survival is per- 
suasive because the virtues and graces have in fact survived. 
The doctrine that any belief is true if it works is made plaus- 
ible by the fact that in the long run a knowledge of truth is 
more useful than a belief in lies. As intellectual philoso- 
phies, survivahsm and pragmatism are comprehensive and 
coherent ; and as long as people are not insane or suicidal 
they are hkely to believe that anything that has helped the 
human race to survive is good, and that any belief that has 
always worked is true. But it does not follow that sur- 
vivalism and pragmatism are themselves true and useful 
philosopliies. We can use survivalism to justify our respect 
for Plato, Bach and Shakespeare, and we can use prag- 
matic doctrines to justify out belief that two and two are 
four. But it is more heartening to enjoy Shakespeare than 
to believe in survivalism, and more useful to believe in 
elementary logic than in pragmatism. Neither survivalism 
nor pragmatism gives us any help in judging the truth 
of a new theory, the rightness of a new decision, or the 
value of a new poem. They merely offer an explanation and 
a justification after the consequences of our judgement have 
already become clear. They offer no stimulus to activity 
and enterprise, and they leave the whole problem of truth 
and value where it was, except in so far as they create an 
illusion of finality and put an end to questioning. The sur- 
vivalist and the pragmatist doctrines fail by their own test : 
a belief in survivahsm does not contribute to human sur- 
vival ; a behef in pragmatism is not ‘useful’. 

As explanations of knowledge and experience, these doc- 
trines resemble the scholastic science of the Middle Ages. 
They are logicaUy coherent, and they fit the facts, but they 
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do not help us to predict and judge, and they do not stimu- 
late us to any further effort. Why, after all, should we work 
for human survival? It is only the incidental values — 
wisdom, coui’age, Idndness — ^that make survival valuable 
or even tolerable. How, after all, are we to say that a belief 
is ‘useful’? However long a view we take, a longer view 
will always give the prize to shghtly different ‘truths ’. And 
why should we take the longest view available save on the 
strength of some conviction that is not itself a part of 
pragmatism or survivalism? Human survival, like happi- 
ness, is a by-product of the pursuit of other ends : if we aim 
at it directly, whether for ourselves or for others, and aim 
at nothing else, we end by making ourselves unfitted to 
survive. We begin to convince ourselves that we are noth- 
ing more than ingenious animals, and the fact that tliis does 
not logically contradict our philosophy in no way cheers 
us. Neither happiness nor human survival is an end that 
can be attained by aiming at it directly; and if we recog- 
nize this fact and try to pursue happiness by more recondite 
roads, we are already abandoning hedonism for some form 
of altruism. 

Sophistication as a Saving Grace? 

Any doctrine that appeals to large numbers of reason- 
able men must have in it some germ of truth. If we take 
that germ of truth and let it grow, if we modify the doctrine 
in the light of reason and experience, we can convert it into 
sense : self-fulfilment, totalitarianism, survivalism, all these 
have some basis in human experience and in human needs. 
If we are patient enough in elaborating them we can arrive 
at a doctrine that is neither foolish nor degrading. The 
further we look ahead, the more we take the difficulties into 
account, and the more fuUy we consider the intricacies of 
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what Freud has called ‘the long and circuitous road to 
pleasure’, the nearer we come to a classical conception of 
life and reason. Utilitarianism, like any other form of 
hedonism, is a heresy, not a false doctrine. By emphasizing 
‘ pleasure ’ as the reward of effort it encourages the indul- 
gence of tastes that are easily satisfied. By making no direct 
mention of tire past, or of the present opinion of other 
people, it encourages us to choose ignorantly and stupidly. 
By making the aim too easy, it destroys its value. But if 
it is pursued with intelhgence and sensibility it takes us 
in the same direction as any of the great traditional philos- 
ophies. 

The same is true of doctrines based on the ‘fulfilment of 
personaUty’. We are less likely to restrict and brutalize our- 
selves if we aim at self-futfihnent than if we aim at ‘plea- 
sure’; but to avoid the pitfall we need to be long-sighted, 
and as we take the complexities of the human situation 
more and more into account we begin to see that we cannot 
always decide for ourselves what is fulfilling our personality 
and what is not. We need the company of educated and 
cultured people, we need the example of athletes, heroes, 
saints, and sages. If we are to develop our own potentiali- 
ties, we need help in choosing between one ability and 
another, and in maintaining a balance and proportion be- 
tweeil different activities. If we deprive ourselves of this 
help, we make mistakes that maim and twist our own .de- 
velopment; if we accept it, we are turning again towards 
traditional authority. 

In the same way, the totalitarian doctrine is capable not 
only of a narrow and brutal interpretation, but also of one 
that is civilized and generous. If our ambition is not merely 
to make our own nation richer and stronger thart others, 
but also to earn respect and gratitude, we are already mak- 
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ing an advance towards the nvoral doctrines of religion and 
enlightened humanism. Totalitarianism is sub-human if it 
recognizes no authority except that of force, and measures 
the value of every activity by its contribution to national 
power and wealth. But if the totalitarian begins to recognize 
the intricate relation between material progress and moral 
and aesthetic values, and if he recognizes not only that 
‘play’ may be necessary for material efficiency but also 
that ‘play’ must be pursued for its own sake if it is to be 
effective, then already he has admitted the insufficiency of 
his own philosophy, and like the sophisticated utihtarian 
and survivalist he has started on the long trek back to 
humanism. 

By ‘ humanism ’ we mean the conception of jiiunan rights 
and duties common to all the great Western philosophies ; 
we mean a belief that human life is something more than a 
struggle for animal existence, and a conviction that moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic autliority are as real as the author- 
ity of force. Humanism is neither simple, nor fanatical, nor 
rigidly coherent : it takes its doctrines and its values from 
many different sources and sets them one against another 
to hmit their exaggeration. But it has the defects of its 
virtues : it lacks the vigour tliat comes from a rigid and 
narrow outlook; and although it has in its armoury the 
weapons with which it could resist the heresies that try to 
reduce all values to a single measure, it does not generate 
the will to use them. The humanist dishkes ‘enthusiasm’ 
and missionary fervour; and often he is content to spend 
his life elucidating some problem of ethics or of criticism 
without making sure that the prevailing philosophy of the 
world is one in which his own outlook can survive. He 
recognizes the authority of scholars, saints, and poets, but 
he is unwilling to force that recognition on other people, 
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and in our age, he stands like Archimedes at Syracuse, 
too intent on his own problem to see the Roman soldier. 

As long as the general atmosphere is one of absolute yet 
tolerant religious coTiviction, secular humanism can flour- 
ish ; it may be the perennial philosophy to which material- 
ism, totalitarianism, and the cult of personality must return ; 
but it remains to be seen whether humanism can survive in 
a society in which all ‘truth’ is beheved to be relative and 
all ‘values’ are thought to be illusory except in so far as 
they contribute to one supreme end. By standing apart 
from the absolute and supernatural credenda of rehgion, 
and by looking upon them as props for inferior minds, the 
humanist has encouraged doctrines such as survivalism and 
pragmatism that are inimical to humanism itself. These 
doctrines have been useful instruments of destructive criti- 
cism, they can be used to disprove doctrines and discredit 
valuations that are suicidal or wholly useless, but they 
cannot establish any new and positive valuation. We need 
criteria of positive truth and value ; a philosophy that tells 
us that suicidal behefs are suicidal and useless beliefs use- 
less, does not fidfil the classical aims of philosophy. Yet 
some of the most acute minds of our time have concerned 
themselves with the pursuit of these steriflties. In so doing 
they have exercised their ingenuity, not in adding to our 
knowledge and experience, and not in deepening or inten- 
sifying oiir sense of significance and value, but in trying to 
reduce the problems of taste and conduct to problems of 
niathematics. They have substituted calculation for the 
exercise of moral and aesthetic sensibility, and they have 
thereby helped to obscure and blunt that sensibility. 

If the moral uncertainty of our age rested only on the 
contradiction between commercial morality and Christian 
ideals, the issue would be simple; but loss of moral tension 
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derives from something deeper than a quarrel between two 
moralities and from something more than economic pres- 
sure ; the intellectual temper of the age is opposed to the 
notions of ‘quality’ and ‘value’ altogether. Because the 
physical sciences have made brilliant advances by reducing 
everything to measurement, we have tried to apply the same 
method in other fields. We have tried to find a single 
measure of value for morals, poetry, and art ; we have tried 
to reduce everything to the quantitative statements of 
science and mathematics. The quarrel between Christian 
morahty and the morality of capitalism is part of the end- 
less quarrel between the claims of absolute virtue and those 
of a narrow-sighted expediency; but general disillusion 
with all measures of value, and the failure of all but the 
most rudimentary incentives, spring from something which 
is a natural, though not inevitable, consequence of our 
scientific outlook. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND 


The Roots of Scepticism 

T he wars aud ecouoimc crises of our own time would 
not have been enough to produce clironic confusion 
and uncertainty, and the propaganda of the advertiser 
would not have been able to pervert our sense of value, if 
the confusion aud uncertainty had not been rooted in 
serious and reputable^ philosophies propounded in our uni- 
versities and discussed by learned societies. The ordinary 
man is contemptuous of philosophers and their works, yet 
the popular thought of any age, however much it may be 
influenced by other factors, derives its strength and vigour 
from some background of serious academic thought. Be- 
tween the ordinary man and the professional philosopher 
there is an army of middlemen — ^schoohnasters, journalists, 
politicians and novelists. On the one hand, they are the 
philosopher’s readngpubiic; on the other, they give form 
and expression to the popular sentiments of the age. They 
give publicity and popular reputation to any philosophy 
that can be made to lend anintellectual dignify to prevailing 
sentimeat, and in turn they encourage and intensify the sen- 
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tiraents that accord with their chosen philosophy. Among 
the diverse and mutually hostile philosophies of our own 
time, those that have found the widest popularity with our 
intellectual middlemen have all tended to deepen the con- 
viction that people are moved only by material needs, that 
ah ‘ideals ’ of virtue and beauty are illusory and subjective, 
and that certainty, if it is to be found at all, can be found 
only in the sciences. 

Much of the popular scepticism of our time derives from 
a praiseworthy determination not to become the dupes of 
self-interested advertisers, financiers and political adven- 
turers, and from an equally praiseworthy intention not to 
confuse sentiment and fact, convention and necessity, and 
not to be deceived by an empty rhetoric of fine words. But 
behind this once-bitten twice-shy caution there are the 
philosophical theories of the pragmatists and logical positi- 
vists, which put a premium on every kind of doubt ; there 
are the psychological theories of the behaviourists and the 
psychoanalysts, which lead to a general distrust of all 
reasoning and all conviction ; and there are the politico- 
economic theories of those Marxists who regard philosophy 
itself as an incidental product of economic conditions. AU 
these doctrines are essentially sceptical; their aim is to 
reduce to a minimum the assumptions on which we base 
our thought. 

The proper aim of intellectual speculation is not merely 
to destroy falsehood, but also to preserve and consolidate 
the structure of truth. The historic purpose of moral and 
aesthetic philosophy is to preserve and fortify the sense of 
value and purpose, and to bring something approaching 
order and certainty into a region where hmitatipns of taste 
and aptitude mark off one observer from another, and 
verification is slow and doubtful. Up to a point, a firm 
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deteimmation to make as few assumptions as possible, and 
to admit no evidence that is not absolutely reliable, is a 
sign of liveliness and acumen, and is a condition of any 
progress and even of any stability. Beyond that point — and 
it is never easy to say when that point has been reached — 
healthy scepticism merges into a purely cynical prejudice 
against every confident belief, every generous enthusiasm, 
and every tradition whose material value is not immediately 
obvious. Pushed to its limit, this general scepticism must 
end by destroying even its own foundations and exhausting 
even its own motive force. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the scientific 
tliought of our age has been an intensified self-conscious- 
ness, or one might say, a general theory of the relativity of 
ideas and ideals. The physicist points out that no observa- 
tion is valid except for a particular observer ; the Marxist 
asserts that no philosophy is true except for a particular 
class or a particular period of history; the psychoanalyst 
detects disreputable, or at any rate involuntary, motives 
behind apparent altruism. The logical positivist denies the 
objectivity of beauty and virtue altogether, and at times he 
has grave misgivings about truth. 

To see that our own existing judgements are valid only 
in relation to one particular problem, or in relation to a 
limited number of problems, is a necessary part of the 
pursuit of generality ; but the result of our intensive self- 
consciousness has been disruptive and destructive. In philo- 
sophy, it has produced technical investigations that have 
lost sight of the prime piupose of philosophy itself, and 
those investigations have acted not as a stimulus to dear 
and decisive action, a keen perception of beauty, and accur- 
ate and objective thought, but as a source of division, 
doubt, and indecision ; 
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Little by little we subtract 
Faith and fallacy ftom fact, 

The illusory from the true, 

And starve upon the residue. ^ 

Influenced by such pliilosophies, people have come to feel 
that notliing is good or true or beautiful except for a pur- 
pose tliat can be defined, and since they cannot define an 
ultimate purpose they begin to feel that nothing is good or 
true or beautiful at all. 

Plainly this profound uncertainty and deep distrust of all 
traditional ideals derives from a mistaken metaphysic. If 
the result of intellectual argument is to discredit intellectual 
argument itself, if the pursuit of generahty leads us to be- 
lieve that nothing is worth doing, or that one aim is as good 
as anodier, then either all discussion is useless, or there 
must be at some point a flaw in our argument. Some factor 
has been overlooked, or doctrines that were true in their 
original sense have been distorted and misinterpreted. If 
all thought and expression is, as some Marxists assert, a 
mere by-product of economic circumstance, one wonders 
why they bother to think and speak at all. If moral and 
aesthetic doctripe is never more than a disguise for obscure 
psychological motives, one wonders what motive this doc- 
trine itself conceals. 

The Autonomy of Thought 

Properly understood, the Marxist doctrine that the aver- 
age actions and beliefs of any social class are dictated by 
the material interests of that class not only offers a usefiil 
corrective to a more idealistic view of history, but also gives 
us a test by which we can criticize our own convictions. In 
this way, it resembles psychological criticism, and by forc- 
ing us to recognize one kind of pressure that might distort 
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our outlook, enables us to evade it. If, however, wc mis- 
understand the doctrine and assmne that all moral and in- 
tellectual ideas are dictated by material needs, then the doc- 
trine itself becomes a source of intellectual uncertainty and 
sterility. If physical or economic forces work an inevitable 
chain of cause and effect, then there is no point in trying 
to think at all, and we might as well abandon ourselves to 
the current and wait for the material conditions to bring 
the inevitable miUenniLun or disaster. The most we can 
expect to do is to accelerate the inevitable changes, and 
there is no reason at all why we should take the trouble 
to do it. 

But the Marxist doctrine was never meant to be used in 
this specific sense; it applies to average opinions, not to 
particular discoveries. Economic needs determine lire kind 
of study that is encouraged in any particular age, but there 
are always some men who are stubborn and persist in acti- 
vities that no-one rewards. The popularity of a certain type 
of theory or a particular kind of poem can be explained in 
terms of economic forces, but neither the poems nor the 
scientific discoveries of an age can lie deduced from a 
knowledge ofits economic conditions. The ideas, the poems, 
and the aspirations, of an age are in some measure free : 
they are creative discoveries, adding to human knowledge 
' somethmg that could not be predicted, and thereby in- 
fluencing the material conditions themselves. 

In one direction, the simple doctrine of material deter- 
minism is not material enough. When the Marxist lumps 
together the theories of psychology and physics and the 
tendencies of modern literature in order to dismiss them 
aU as marks of a dying culture, he fails to recognize that 
the physicist, for example, is dealing with bbjectiVe dis- 
coveries. Economic forces may influence the direction of 
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the search for truth, but they do not create the specific 
truths themselves. There is always a basis of non-economic 
fact, and the business of the physicist and the philosopher 
is to express this basis as neatly, coherently, and cogently 
as he can. In his choice of premisses and dominant meta- 
phors he may be influenced by factors that also influence 
the world of pohtics and economics, but these forces do 
not rigidly determine his decision. The facts of modern cos- 
mology are objective, and to some extent they force our 
theories into a form that fits them. The outlook that has 
been forced upon us by the material sciences helps to pro- 
duce the philosophy of the pragmatist and the logica 
positivist ; and we do not dispose of the philosopher’s argu- 
ments by demonstrating that his outlook is characteristic 
of the last stage of capitalism. ‘The decline of the bour- 
geoisie’ does not explain either the form or the substance 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity, nor do the difficulties of 
economic liberalism account for Carnap’s metaphysics. If, 
like Spengler and some Marxists, we maintain that a cer- 
tain type of physical and philosophical theory is always 
discovered at a particular stage of the development of a 
culture, we must assume either that physics and philosophy 
are delusions from start to finish, or else that the atom and 
the stellar imiverse have layer upon layer of hidden fact, 
each layer of a particular type, and so arranged that it will 
be discovered just when the world is ripe for it. This astro- 
logical view is a useless assumption, unsupported by any 
evidence, and it leads to no result except a general convic- 
tion that life is a kind of waking nightmare. 

Ideas and theories -are based on observation and on argu- 
ment: they do not automatically change to fit material 
needs. In choosing between one outlook and another, people 
may be influenced by material and personal factors, but 
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even so they look for a hard core of truth and a certain 
measure of coherence. A change — even the kind of change 
predicted by the Marxist — ^has to operate through argu- 
ment and intellectual conviction, and unless the argument 
is firmly based in logic and fact, it will not be effective. To 
discuss causes that make intellectual beliefs popular may 
help to weaken their hold, but in so doing we do not dis- 
pose of the doctrines themselves nor do we discover any 
alternative to them. It is certainly amusing, and it may be 
enlightening, to trace the relation between political and 
economic conditions on the one hand, and the doctrines of 
contemporary science and philosophy on the other ; but if 
we are concerned with effective and enlightened action we 
must ask whether the physical theories fit the facts and 
whether the metaphysical doctrines serve the purposes of 
philosophy. And to do this we need to remind ourselves of 
the nature of scientific truth, and of the proper subject- 
matter of philosophy. 

The Nature of Scientific Truth 

In the sciences, the value of a theory is measured by the 
extent and range of the experiences that it subsumes, by 
the degree of order and comprehensibility that it introduces 
among these experiences, and by its capacity to stimulate 
new activity and experiment. That is to say, the test of 
‘truth’ depends partly on correspondence with experience, 
partly on coherence, and partly on its inherent vitality and 
impulse towards development. In such a view, there can be 
no final truth, for each theory (and the simplest facts are 
‘theories’ in this sense) marks an advance, in one direction 
or another, on its predecessors and part of its function is 
to lead to its own development and transmutation. ‘ Truth ’ 
in the sciences is like an animal or a plant, not like an atom 
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or a building; it includes an internal impulse towards 
adaptation and growth. 

In weighing one test against anotlrer we have no rules to 
guide us, and the task might seem impossible if the three 
tests of scientific truth were wholly independent of each 
other. But in practice the world observed in the sciences is 
not wholly disordered and incomprehensible, and therefore 
the ‘correspondence’ and ‘coherence’ tests often coincide ; 
and this fact itself stimulates us to invent new experiments 
in order to find out whether the logical consequences of our 
theory correspond to experience. The greater the range and 
order of a theory, the more likely it is to lead to new experi- 
ment; and the new experiment sometimes confirms the 
theory, and sometimes leads to its modification. 

Sometimes a simple theory that deliberately ignores a 
few inconvenient facts is more useful than one that is more 
comprehensive but also more unwieldy. Such a theory is 
true only within its proper field ; and many of the laws of 
elementary science, like most of the statements on other 
aspects of experience, are partial truths of this kind. We 
sacrifice ‘scope’ in favour of simplicity, and arrive at state- 
ments that are vahd for limited purposes. At other times — 
when, for example, we replace the rough approximation of 
Boyle’s Law by the somewhat less rough approximations 
of Van der Waals and Dielerici — ^we sacrifice simplicity 
for scope; and there are moments when we sacrifice both 
simplicity and comprehensiveness for the sake of vitality, 
the power of suggesting new experiment and promoting or 
maintaining our activity. The general advance of science, 
as weU as its practical value, depends on rmging the changes, 
and no one of the three tests can wholly replace the others. 

The importance of the third test, however, is often over- 
looked, The scientist adopts as a working hypothesis a 
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theory such as Mendeleeff’s Periodic Law because it gives 
a new direction to reseaich; but once the new impulse has 
been given, the tests of ‘correspondence’ and ‘coherence’ 
overshadow the test of vitality, and so they are taken to be 
the tests of truth. Even the test of coherence and com- 
prehensibility is sometimes forgotten, and ‘ correspondence ’ 
is regarded as the only test. Yet this view is plainly un- 
scientific : however accurately a theory describes past events, 
it is of no scientific interest if it does not enable us to fore- 
tell the future. That is to say, we are looking for a particu- 
lar kind of coherence and a particular kind of correspon- 
dence ; we do not want a theory that is merely a neat device 
to help us to remember what has already happened ; we 
want one that will enable us to use our present knowledge 
to deduce something that we haVe not already seen. 

I 

Logical Positivism 

Whatever our theories about Ae nature of truth may be, 
in practice we use this complex test of truth not only in 
science but also in everyday hfe, and many of the discus- 
sions of metaphysics are attempts to reconcile the demands 
of our three distinct tests. When, however, we are doubting 
the reliability of someone’s evidence, it is nearly always the 
‘correspondence’ test with which we are concerned : and at 
all times there is a strong temptation to talk as if this were 
the only test, and could always be applied. The doctrine 
that ‘ a statement is true if the ^ngs named are really there 
in the relation described’ has a bluff common sense that 
recommends it to philosophers as well as to housewives, 
and it underlies most of the modem attacks on metaphysics 
and ethics. In particular, it is the basis of logical positivism. 
A proposition is true, says the logical positivist, if its con- 
stituents correspond to things and relations that can be 
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observed ; and apart from tautologies (or concealed defini- 
tions) the only truths are those that can be verified in sense- 
experience. 

A healthy insistence on practice and experience has al- 
ways been characteristic of Enghsh philosophy from the 
age of William of Ockham down to our own time, and un- 
less it rests on an arbitrary limitation of experience it need 
not be fundamentally unreasonable. It certainly disposes of 
any metaphysical problems that are merely verbal ; but if 
we refuse to recognize any experience except that of the 
five senses, we also dismiss problems that arc not verbal, 
and solve the perennial problems of philosophy by denying 
their existence. 

This is precisely the method that the ‘logical positivist’ 
adopts. To begin his work of simplification, he makes a 
distinction between ‘statements of value’ and ‘statements 
of fact’. For common-sense purposes, the distinction is use- 
ful enough. We all understand what the magistrate means 
when he says ‘TeU me the facts ; don’t make moral judge- 
ments. ’ And if we refuse to make use of any experience save 
that of the five senses (and not much of that) and ascribe 
no meaning to statements about other kinds of experience, 
it is obvious that in so far as ‘statements of value’ are not 
‘scientific’ they are not ‘statements of fact’. The positivist 
then goes further, and asserts that philosophy, like 
physical science, is solely concerned with this narrow kind 
of fact. ^ 

It thus happens that a philosophical writer can say, with a 
perfectly straight face : ‘A strictly pMlosoplncal treatise on 
ethics should therefore make no ethical pronouncements. 

r A J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p 151. It is only fair to say 
that in a more recent book (1941) Mr Ayei, -who has been a leading 
exponent of Logical Positivism m England, has gone some distance 
towards condemning ‘the reservation of the word “real” for what can 
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The logical positivist quite rightly refuses to escape from 
this curious position by saying that beauty and virtue 
can be defined in terms of pleasure to which they give rise, 
or in terms of the feelings of approval that a person or 
persons has towards them. He recognizes that no-one really 
uses words like ‘good’ and ‘right’ as if they were equiva- 
lent to ‘happy’ or ‘pleasant’ or ‘psychologically satisfac- 
tory’; and he therefore points out that although utili- 
tarianism and subjectivism may be all very well as pro- 
posals to replace our existing ethical notions by new ones, 
they are not descriptions of existing fact.’- 
Having disposed of these doctrines, Mr. Ayer goes on to 
demolish the absolute view of etliics, which he defines as 
the view that statements of value are not controlled by the 
observations of the dve senses, but only by an ‘intellectual 
intuition ’. He tries to discredit this view by pointing out 
that what seems intuitively certam to one person may seem 
doubtful to another. His main argument, however, lests 
not on these discrepancies, but on dehberate exclusion. He 
rejects terms like ‘good’ and ‘right’ unconditionally, be- 
cause they are not empirical terms and therefore have no 
meaning at aU. He claims that when we appear to argue 
about value, we are either making meaningless noises or 
else arguing about empirical facts, and trying to get our 
opponent to recognize the same facts as wo do, in the hope 

be quantitatively measured’. But although he has abandoned some of 
his more extreme tenets, the fundamental objection to Logical Positivism, 
whether of the school of Schltck or Carnap, remams' it is an advanced 
guard of quantitative science, not a philosophy, 

Mr, Ayer also gives a more cunous reason for rejecting the utilitarian 
and the subjectivist view; he argues that since the absolute view is also 
self-consistent, the other views are not unique, and are therefore not true 
He then rejects the absolute view for other reasons, rather as if one re- 
jected Emstem’s cosmology because Newton’s cosmology was self-con- 
sistent, and then rejected Newton’s cosmology because it did not fit the 
facts. 
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that his moral or aesthetic judgement will tlien coincide 
with ours ^ 

At first sight, this argument is plausible enough ; when we 
are discussing the merit of a poem oi an action we often 
discuss the rhythm of the verse or the consequences of the 
action in order to be quite sure that our companion fully 
appreciates the situation we are discussing. But to say that 
no moral or aesthetic discussion is possible except this clari- 
fication of empirical fact is contraiy to experience. We 
do not always abandon an argument when we find a funda- 
mental contradiction between our values and our com- 
panion’s ; we tiy to see the world from his point of view ; 
we try to find out what it would feel like to accept his view ; 
and it is at this point that our experience of moral and 
aesthetic philosophy begins. Certainly this behaviour in- 
volves sometliing more than logic : it calls for humility, in- 
telligence and sensibility. But it is not contrary to logic, and 
it is strictly analogous to the attitude of a scientist con- 
fronted with a new theory expressed in strange tenns. No 
doubt it is true that some people, when they arrive at an 
apparent impasse in argmnent, assert boldly tha|; their own 
values are superior to the other man’s, and leave it at that, 
just as some people, in political or scientific argument, will 
flatly contradict other man’s description of the facts and 
will refuse to reconsider the facts themselves. But these are 
people incapable of learning from experience ; they are wfl- 
fully blind, they have deliberately stopped their own de- 
velopment, and it is difficult to see what advantage they 
draw from argument at all, except when they score a logical 

1 Mr Ayer suggests that anyone who doubts the accuracy of his ac- 
count of moral disputes should try to construct even an imaginary argu- 
ment on a question of value that does not reduce itself to an argument 
about a question of logic or an empirical matter of fact I fail to see how 
an imaginary opponent can tell us anything we do not know already, or 
how an imaginary argument can prove anything at all 
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point over someone less clear-headed or less practised than 
themselves. 

Unwilling to submit to the discipline of open-minded 
discussion, the logical positivist asserts that ethical con- 
cepts are not real concepts at all, and therefore cannot be 
discussed. All that one can legitimately inquire is, he says, 
‘What are the moral habits of a given person or group of 
people, and what causes them to have precisely those habits 
and feelings?’ That is to say, ethics is impossible, but we 
can have psychology and sociology. There is nothing sur- 
prising in this conclusion : if we refuse to admit any con- 
cept or subject-matter not already included in the special 
sciences, it natiually follows that philosophy reduces itself 
to a discussion of the special sciences and their interrela- 
tions. Philosophy as an art of enlightenment and persua- 
sion ceases to exist, and we are left with nothing but a 
heavily mechanized analysis of logical relations, expressed 
in abstract terms and cabalistic symbols. 

The Misuse of Analogies from Science 

That such a doctrine should j^e popular among the ig- 
norant and narrow-minded is not surprising. It gives them 
an intellectual reason for denying that there is any sense at 
an in propositions about things outside their own experi- 
ence, and it makes their moral, intellectual, and aesthetic 
insensibility a point of superiority over people who waste 
their time talking of unobservable entities. But its popu- 
larity among the youngei academic philosophers would be 
more puzzling were it not for the influence of the physical 
sciences. The prestige of these sciences has not only in- 
clined us to believe that whatever is up to date is true, and 
to believe- that authority is always wrong and rebellion 
(‘the spirit of free inquiry’) always right; *it has al?o given 
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us a great many unconscious metaphors and tricks of 
thought, and it has predisposed us to believe certain doc- 
trines because analogous doctrines are true in the sciences. 
It has tempted the literary critic to imitate the methods of 
the scientist, and it has infused the philosopher with the 
ambition to give his subject the neatness and rigour of 
scientific proof. 

The resulting doctrines are not always consistent among 
themselves, for the analogies on which they are based are 
taken from different stages of physics. Thus at one moment 
v/c are inclined to believe that we can analyse and discuss 
all our experience as if it consisted of distinct inert frag- 
ments like Dalton’s atoms; at the next we remember 
Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy, and say that noth- 
ing can ever be observed without being altered and there- 
fore nothing can be known for certam. Then, turning to 
the principles of relativity, we notice that no two observers 
agree, and we argue that no knowledge is absolutely valid 
except for one particular individual. 

All of these analogies can be misleading, and sometimes 
the metaphysical inference is wholly false. Thus the fact 
that no two observers agree in their measurements of space 
and time is no reason at all for saymg that aU knowledge 
is subjective, and valid only in relation to the observer. On 
the contrary, the whole point of the physical theory of 
relativity is that the observer is wrong, but not the thinker. 
That is to say, no two observers quite agree in their measure- 
ments, but by thinking about them and comparing notes 
they can arrive at a common formula. The theory of rela- 
tivity, in fact, is no more than an extension to time and 
space of the fact that no two aspects of air object are quite 
the same. A penny, seen from one point of view, is a circle; 
from another, a rectangle. But we do not, for that reason, 
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deny the reality of money, nor do we fall back on the 
primitive and unhappy practice of looking for a happy 
mean ; a penny is not a square circle, nor is it a rectangle 
with rounded corners. Instead of denying reality, or look- 
ing for a useless compromise, we use the constructive power 
of the mind to create a concept that will imply all the 
diverse aspects of a penny, and even those subtle differences 
of focus that warn us of the solidity of objects. We add a 
new dimension to the picture, and tlffnk of a penny as a 
solid cylinder. 

The physical theory of relativity is not an admission that 
all knowledge is relative, nor is it a compromise between 
the views of different observers. It is, on the contrary, a set 
of equations valid for all conceivable observers, and is 
therefore a step forward in the struggle for authoritative 
knowledge. In the same way, although the intuitions and 
perceptions of different people vaiy, it is not impossible 
to reconcile them. The fact that estimates of value vary 
from one person to another does not prove that all judge- 
ments are meaningless, nor does it prove that one man’s 
judgement is as good as another’s. The problem of practical 
science, and indeed of metaphysics too, is not only to 
construct a common basis of agreement, but also to dis- 
criminate between one observer and another, and to'decidc 
which estimates and observers are worth reconciling. The 
history of any science is not merely a succession of bril- 
liant discoveries: it is a long and complex process of 
eliminating triviality, irrelevance, prejudice, carelessness, 
and downright imposture. The apparent unanimity of scien- 
tific workers is not spontaneous and inevitable ; it is tlie 
result of the slow establishment of authoritative ^methods 
and measures, an,^ this process is bound up with the estab- 
lishment of the authority of the great scientists themselves. 
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The problem of authority in ethics is not different in kind 
from the problem of authority in metaphysics or material 
science. As we need a critique of scientific workers, to show 
who is accurate and observant and who is not and to 
enable us to understand the sources of error, so we need a 
critique of moralists and ethical philosophers. It is tliis 
critique that moral philosophy sets out to provide ; moral 
philosophy attempts to reveal moral truths as physics tries 
to reveal relations of length. It is less successful than physics 
because in ethics we are less willing to blind ourselves to 
‘irrelevant’ factors in the interest of simplicity, but it is 
not a total failure. 

In physics and chemistry, and to a lesser extent in bio- 
logy, geology and physiology, centuries of experience have 
taught us which things we must treat as important, and 
which we must ignore. In chemistry we agree that the 
‘important’ thing about the addition of a drop of hydro- 
chloric acid to a solution of silver nitrate is the white 
precipitate, not the noise that is made, and not the change 
in taste or smell. We learn what things to observe, and we 
observe no others : 

If you get a black precipitate 
Which the book says should be pink, 

You wait till no-one’s looking. 

Then it all goes down the sink. 

In ethics we have not yet been taught to distinguish be- 
tween the ‘genuine’ and the ‘accidental’ result, and hke 
clumsy and half-trained chemists working with impure 
materials and home-made apparatus we find that truth 
is liable to be overlaid with personal interest and pre- 
judice. 

Any analogy between philosophy and physical science 
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needs to l?e handled carefully. If the object of moral and 
aesthetic philosophy were merely to provide a comparative 
study of divergent aims and tastes, then philosophy could 
be identified with psychology and anthropology. But we 
are not merely trying to classify and codify the various 
ways in which people behave ; we are trying to clarify and 
strengthen our own perceptions of right and wrong, beauty 
and ugliness ; and to do this we may be compelled to use 
words as if they did something more than represent physical 
objects and their relations: we may be compelled, like 
Plato or Berkeley, to use poetic metaphors and analogies. 
But this is not a fatal objection to our philosophy. The 
belief that moral philosophy must be as gaunt and bare as 
a text-book of atomic physics has no philosophical stand- 
ing at all. ‘A close, naked, natural way of speaking’ is all 
very well in the advanced stages of any study, where the 
fundamental premisses and concepts are generally accepted ; 
but if our object is to arrive at such agreed premisses and 
concepts, we must necessarily use other methods, the 
methods of the great aesthetic critics and the great moral 
philosophers. 

Among people who are fundamentally unanimous in 
their taste and moral judgement, ‘moral science’ may in- 
deed take the form of any other science, and it can achieve 
the mathematical precision of axiom and deduction that 
we find in Spinoza. Such a system may even serve to clarify 
and reinforce our perceptions, for our disposition to be- 
lieve that the world is logical predisposes us to believe in 
any system that is itself logical. If, however, we are not in 
fundamental agreement at the beginning, then systematiza- 
tion and purely logical argument merely serves to accen- 
tuate and clarify differences,- by undermi^mg our /:on- 
fldence in oUr own personal judgement it may clear the 
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ground for a more objective outlook, but in itself it is 
purely destructive. 

The ‘ analytical ’ approach to ethics and aesthetics is essen- 
tially sceptical; it aims at removing all that is false, or 
redundant, or ambiguous. It is thus a useful method of in- 
creasing order, but only by a quibble can we say that it adds 
to knowledge. The sceptical method can help us to detect a 
latent contradiction or an unnecessary assumption, but it 
cannot strengtlien our will or add to our positive percep- 
tions. To make it the sole legitimate method of philosophy 
is to assume that we already hold all the possi ble cards, and 
that we only need to reject Some of them to have an all- 
trump hand. 

Moral and Aesthetic Anarchy 

The rigorously analytical philosophies are thus not posi- 
tive philosophies at all; and like any other form of materi- 
alism they tend to produce the conditions they assume. 
If we reject all terms except those that are used in the 
special sciences, then we inevitably come to the conclusion 
that nothing except the special sciences has any meaning. 
•If we refuse to use a word unless it can be defined in terms 
of physical fact, then we have no language except the lan- 
guage of physics. And when we have firmly convinced our- 
selves that notlung is real except physical fact, that no 
method of discussion is valid except the ritualistic shuffling 
of logical counters, then we find ourselves hberated from 
the discipline of ethical philosophy and of literary criti- 
cism, and our initial assumption comes true : the world of 
moral and aesthetic ‘fact’ is a chaos of inexpressible sub- 
j jective judgement. The latest comic song is as good as 
Beethoven, Edgar Wallace is as good as Shakespeare, bru- 
tality as good as kindness. Unless we try to find some 
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guidance in hedonism or survivalism (and to look for this 
guidance would be unphilosophical) our morals and our 
tastes must run wild, subject only to the incidental disci- 
pline that follows from a knowledge of their causes and 
their consequences, and to the social pressure that follows 
when we annoy other people. 

To live in this way is certainly possible, at least for a 
time ; but it is highly misatisfactory. The absence of any 
moral sanction leads not merely to liberation from parti- 
cular hnes of conduct, but also to a general slackening of 
tension. If one way of life is no better than another, then 
no way of life is valuable at allf ‘Value’ we tell ourselves is 
an illusion ; and the concept of ‘good’ is a pseudo-concept. 
Soon, we find ourselves liberated from the illusion that any- 
thing is worth doing. True, we are left with distinctions of 
circumstance. Shakespeare wrote one kind of verse, Macau- 
lay another. The imagery of Dante differs from that of 
Milton. The Borgias favoured one mode of conduct, St 
Francis another. Technical distinctions of this kind need 
not be crude and obvious ; they can be of real critical value ; 
but they do not help in the sharpening of taste and sensi- 
bility unless the reader stiU believes that some things are 
better than others. If he becomes convinced that these 
judgements of better and worse are wholly meaningless, 
the technical distinctions themselves become pomtless. 

The demand of the ordinary educated man that a philo- 
sophy should embody wisdom as well as knowledge, and 
reveal significance as well as order, is neither unreasonable 
nor irrelevant. Our work is to establish judgements that 
wiU be authoritative even though they are necessarily im- 
perfect; and to add to knowledge and the sense of value, 
not merely to shuffle verbal cotinters according to the rules 
of logic. We want order for the sake of simplicity and 
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comprehensibility, and often comprehensibility and sim- 
plicity coincide with ‘truth’ in other senses; but to let the 
claims of logical simphcity override those of experience an^ 
common sense is to defeat the ends of logic itself. A philo- 
sophy of truth that ends by denying truth, a philosophy of 
value that ends by denying value, may be logically 
coherent, but its ingenuity leaves it in the world of four- 
dimensional chess and astrological deductions from the 
structure of the Pyramids. 

Logical language does not exactly fit the world, and we 
are compelled at some point to sacrifice logic or to admit 
the limitations of our concepts ; but we must try to make 
our schemes as logical and general as possible, and at the 
same time we must preserve their initial vitahty. The fact 
that, sooner or later, any intellectual scheme that is carried 
to its logical conclusion will be found to be either limited 
or incoherent, is no reason for tolerating philosophies such 
as Wittgenstein’s, which attain complete order at the price 
of being useless or restrictive. Nor is a vital energetic out- 
look tolerable if it is demonstrably incoherent and re- 
stricted. Our task is to keep all three aims in view, and tire 
problem is not solved by sacrificing any of those aims, 
though the apparent problem may be simplified. 

In the long run, a bad philosophy does not die through 
its own incoherence or even through its increasing com- 
plication, but through its own inanition. And these ways of 
thought defeat tfie ends that they profess to serve. They do 
nothing to fulfil the historic purposes of philosophy : in- 
stead of extending human knowledge they restrict it ; they 
lead, not to greater clarity and cohesion, but to greater 
confusion; they do not increase our understanding of our 
existing language, but restrict the scope of language itself. 
They plead for a closer definition of ‘ truth ’ and ‘ reality ’ in 
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terms of experience and action, yet they cut themselves ofC 
from any philosophical activity that could lead to better 
conduct and clearer or more active thought. As R. G. 
Collingwood has said of philosophy at Oxford in his time, 
The pupils, whether or not they expected a philosophy that 
should give them, as that of Green’s school had given Iheir 
fathers, ideals to live for and principles to live by, did not 
get it ; and were told that no philosopher (except of course 
a bogus philosopher) would even try to give it. The infer- 
ence which any pupil could draw for himself was that for 
gpidance in the problems of life, since one must not seek it 
from thinkers or from thinking, from ideals or from prin- 
ciples, one must look to people who were not thinkers (but 
fools), to processes that were not thinking (but passion), to 
aims that were not ideals (but caprices), and to rules that 
were not principles (but rules of expediency) 

Ploilosophers hice Carnap and Bertrand Russell can hard- 
ly be held responsible for the vulgarity, ignorance and 
crude materialism of the newspapers, with their demoraliz- 
ing advertisements and daily horoscopes ; but effective and 
durable correction can only come through the intellectual 
leadership that the universities might be expected to pro- 
vide. The lack of such leadership is in part responsible for 
the superstition and false religion of the day. A theory of 
knowledge that ignores all but physical perception, atlieory 
of language that ignores poetry, and a theory of ethics that 
proposes to be no more than an objective study of material 
facts, must inevitably lead to the destruction or disregard 
of every form of criticism concerned with value, and leave 
its adherents at the mercy of every kind of delusion and bad 
taste. 
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THE LIMITS OF RATIONALISM 


Distrust of Intelligence 

T here is a great deal to be said for the acumen of the 
argumentative Scot, who, when asked ‘You will at 
least admit that you exist? ’ replied thoughtfully ; ‘ Aye, but 
in nO' sense that’ll gie ye. a controvairsial advantage.’ To 
refuse to accept any premiss until you haVe been told what 
deductions are to be drawn from it, is not a mark of 
stupidity or dishonesty, but of shrewd intellectual caution ; 
the meaning of a word is never wholly clear rmtil we have 
seen the word in operation. At one moment, most of us are 
prepared to admit we like cats ; and at another we admit 
that tigers are cats : but there is nothing unreasonable or 
illogical in refusing to have a couple of tigers about the 
house. 

The traditional British distrust of intelligence and logic 
rests partly on a suspicion of these ainbiguities, partly on a 
conviction that any situation is more complicated than a 
strictly rational analysis will admit. The strict rationalist 
regards thought as an activity like the shuffling of counters 
on a board, or the fitting together of the pieces of a jig- 
saw puzzle. He assumes that all the data are known and 
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cau be described in finite terms, and that the rules of com- 
bination are also known, so that thought becomes merely 
a kind of superior arithmetic. The Anglo-Saxon dislike of 
cleverness may sometimes spring from a lack of skill and 
persistence at these operations, but it also reflects a shrewd 
suspicion that no real problem of human conduct is quite 
as simple as the problems of arithmetic and chess. The 
relevant factors are never fully known, and those that are 
known cannot always be weighed against one another in 
any objective scale. Judgement in any matter concerning 
conduct is nearly always a matter of comparing two in- 
commensurables and allowing for tlie possible existence of 
factors that only tire future will reveal. It therefore has to 
be the act of a whole personality, with a due respect for 
the unformulated wisdom of experience and tradition ; and 
sometimes a wise decision is one that seems to fly in the 
face of all exact and definite information : 

Our indiscretion sometime serves us well 

When our deep plots do pall. 

The world is always more complex than any equation or 
any set of syllogisms, and the soundest judge of policy is 
not always the man who is quickest in naming the ponder- 
able elements and finding a common denominator. Indeed, 
the finding of a common denominator may be an act of 
gross over-simplification, and the professed rationalist is 
often nothing more than a devotee of false simpMcation. 

The ratiohalist claims that problems of conduct apd 
goverrunent are fundamentally problems of intelligence, 
and that intelhgence is a matter of handling words accord- 
ing to strict logical rules. He looks upon any other use of 
language as a frivolity, and he regards any argiunent that 
extends beyond the range of physical observation as so 
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much hocus-pocus. He is therefore unable to undei-stand 
the hesitations and doubts of other people, and still less 
able to understand their convictions and certainties. He 
does not regard the capacity to smell a rat as a sign of in- 
telligence; and when he sees other people unwilling to 
accept his terminology, when they refuse to argue in terms 
of a vocabulary so chosen that it would lead to conclusions 
they dishke, he can only ascribe their behaviour to stupidity. 

No doubt the British go too far in their leaction against 
a superficial rationalism : they do not merely regard ‘char- 
acter’ as sometliing more praiseworthy than intelhgence, 
they look on intelligence itself as a doubtful asset. ‘ Clever’ 
is almost a term of abuse, and they seem to beheve that 
while intelligence is rightly expended on bridge and cross- 
word puzzles, it should have no place in poetry or politics 
But the fundamental objection to rationalism is not that it 
is too clever, but that it is not clever enougli : as the logical 
positivist takes too limited a view of ‘reality’, so the 
rationahst takes too limited and too simple a view of in- 
telligence, and by handling the entities of thought as if they 
were so many precise and definite units he ignores the inter- 
relatedness of all that is meant by ‘experience’ and ‘value’. 

Two Aspects of Intelligence 

There are, in fact, two aspects of intelhgence. First, there 
is intelligence as a unifying factor, reducing confusion to 
order, handling famihar elements according to Icnown 
rules. Second, there is intelligence as a disturbing factor, 
introducing new elements into knowledge. The first is con- 
cerned with observations and logical patterns of a familiar 
type; its discoveries result from conscientious plodding, 
and provided we accept the premisses, its argmnents are 
rigorous and conclusive. The second kind of intelhgence 
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involves the detection of new patterns of experience and 
new types of relationlship. It proceeds by intuition and 
analogy rather than by reasoning; it seizes on elements 
that are commonly ignored; and it may disregard familiar 
classifications, not because they are wrong but because 
some other classification is interesting or useful, just as an 
airman looking at England might prefer to think of it not 
as a patchwork of counties, but as a contour map. 

In character, though not in substance, the difference 
corresponds to the distinction between deductive and in- 
ductive logic. The unifying or orderly intelligence is safe, 
reliable and pedestrian. The second kind is disruptive and 
inconvenient. The first can hardly fall into sudden error ; 
the second is next door tOjthe charlatan and crank. A man 
of the first type must inevitably go wrong as his reasoning 
leads him further and further into regions in which the in- 
adequacies of the original conceptions begin to appear. 
The second may make some brilliant guess that opens up 
an entirely new field for exploration by deductive logic. 
The exercise of the first kind of intelligence, which is the 
kind usually measured by intelligence tests, could be made 
the function of a machine. The second brings new concepts 
into existence, and thereby modifies all the existing con- 
cepts. It is genuinely creative, and makes discoveries that 
could not be foretold by any rule of thumb. 

To weigh one type against the other, to draw a sharp 
distinction between them, to say that Cuvier, Darwin and 
P’Alembert were of the first type, and Galileo, Newton 
and Dalton of the second, would be useless and foolish. 
No great discovery has ever depended solely on the mani- 
pulation of what is known already, or solely on the intui- 
tion of new concepts. But ofice a new conception is intro- 
duced, once its relations with the oldconceptions are known 
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and dejSiied, then it becomes merely one more counter for 
the rational intelligence to handle ; and when we look back 
on such discoveries we sometimes fail to realize that any- 
thing more than rational intelligence was involved. When, 
for example, we claim to teach on the heuristic system, and 
try to encourage students to make discoveries for them- 
selves, we are not really repeating the experiments of the 
pioneers. We cheat by presenting our students with the 
essential concepts ready made and by setting before them 
the apparatus and material that will lead to a preconceived 
result. In so doing, we reduce the discovery that once called 
for ‘creative’ intelligence to a relatively simple exercise in 
observation and rational deduction. 

For this reason, the second type of intelligence is often 
overlooked altogether, and the rationalist is inclined to 
believe that all intelligence is of the first kind, and only of 
the first kind. An elementary scientific training makes it 
easy for us to forget that the ordinary reasonable man, when 
he hesitates to accept an argument because he feels vaguely 
that there is a catch in it, or that some consideration has 
been overlooked, may be on the point of making a real 
discovery of the second kind. By refusing to be kept within 
the boundaries of a coherent but limited scheme he pre- 
serves the possibility of discovery and development. His 
creative thinking may not be of a very high order, it may 
bjC invalidated by ignorance and incompetence in the other 
kind of thought, but the products of logical thought are 
often equally trivial and are sometimes invalidated by a 
lack of that incipient creativeness called common sense. 

The Atomic Theory of Language 

In strictly rational thought we use words as if they stood 
for fixed and definite units and relations, and we assume 
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that we can move them from one context to another with- 
out changing their essential meaning. In order to apply this 
language to reality, it is necessary, whether in the sciences 
or in ordinary speech, to think in terms of things that re- 
main unchanged through a variety of changing circum- 
stances ; and when we find that iron loses its solid metallic 
character on dissolving in hydrochloric acid, we invent the 
notion of the atom to describe those features that remain 
unaltered in the chemical change, and we ascribe to it just 
those properties that will explain the facts we know. 

The rationalist mistakes this principle of scientific method 
for a scientifi.c fact about the world. He assumes that lan- 
guage, morality and the material world are all assemblies 
like a machine, and that the pieces can be taken apart and 
put together at wHl, like the parts of a motor-car, without 
anything being lost or injured in the process. ‘ Science’, as 
the Hyde Park lecturer said, ‘is the synthetic analysis of the 
universe.’ But although the ‘atomic’ assumption is neces- 
sary as a principle of method, it does not correspond to our 
experience. Even in the physical sciences our abstractions 
and distinctions break down if we push them loo far, and 
as we go further and further from our starting-point, the 
initial grain of falsjty infects all our reasoning. The dis- 
tinction between space and time, for example, seems at first 
sight to be as absolute as we could wish, and yet it fails us 
when we deal with the problems of modem astrophysics. 
The classical concept of an electron is clear and definite as 
long as we are not too inquisitive, but when we demand 
precise information about its position and velocity we find 
that absolute precision is radically impossible, and the 
classical conception becomes meaningless. The common- 
sense ditstinctipns between chemistry and physics, com- 
poimds and mixtures, solids and liquids, all become con- 
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fused and useless if we lose sight of the broad general dis- 
tinction and turn our attention to the uncertain border- 
line. It is like focusing a microscope — at a certain point we 
reach the maximum definition, which is never perfect, and 
beyond that point aU becomes blurred again. If we demand 
exact definition, or try to focus our attention exclusively on 
one object and ignore its proper context, the object vanishes 
or becomes unknowable. 

We ate thus faced with a paradox : we cannot investigate 
the world unless we assume that it is made up of inter- 
changeable parts that bear a simple relation to each other, 
and yet the method does not correspond to reahty. The 
world is not a mosaic that we can describe by naming the 
colour, shape and size of every fragment ; however we make 
our sub-division, no two parts are exactly alike, the boun- 
daries of a single fragment can never be exactly and finally ' 
defined, and no fragment can be fuUy imderstood except 
in relation to the whole of which it forms a part. If we per- 
sist in thinking of language as nothing more than a set of 
fixed and definite counters, we are forced to conclude that 
everythhig is one, and that nothing can ever be said exactly. 

In fact, however, there are two ways of overcoming this 
difficulty. In the first place, although the analytical or 
rational method does not give us an exact copy of reahty, 
it does give a useful approximation for particular purposes. 
The world is not a mosaic or a machine or a collection of 
lead shot, but neither is it a clear and featureless soup. If 
we must use these analogies, it is better to think of it as a 
very comphcated kind of lumpy porridge, a porridge with 
different kinds of hunps superimposed on each other ; and 
we can sometimes treat it as a collection of lumps without 
going far wrong. In the second place, we are not really 
restricted to the rationalistic use of words. A language is 
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not just a set of counters corresponding to ‘objects’ or 
‘isolates’; words have their history, their interrelations, 
their familiar associates; they have latent meanings that 
can be evoked through their context (indeed, as children, 
we learn words partly through contexts, partly by pointing) ; 
and they can be used to express the complexities of a world 
that is neither ‘ one’ nor ‘many’, but an intricate landscape 
with features distinguishable, yet merging into each other. 

Of such a world, solid yet not unchanging, featured yet 
not disparate, it is possible to talk sensibly and usefully ; 
but to do so we must use the poetic as well as the logical 
resources of language. Without the concrete images of par- 
able and metaphor, without the overtones of style and ver- 
bal music, philosophy approaches the condition of mathe- 
matics, ‘the subject in which we do not know what we are 
talking about and do not care whether what we say is true’. 
If we begin to believe that language is meaningless unless it 
denotes fixities and deflnites, and that the boundaries be- 
tween hill and valley must be precise and permanent, we 
find ourselves committed to anomaly and confusion from 
which we can escape only by maintaining that either moun- 
tains or valleys are non-existent. 

The distinctions between matter and spirit, self and 
other, good and evil, fact and value, time and space, are all 
approximate and local, and we cannot overcome the diffi- 
culty either by denying the reality of one or other of each 
pair or by trying to transcend the distinction in some ‘ higher 
synthesis’. The business of the philosopher is to preserve a 
proper sense of the limits beyond which these distinctions 
become confusing or invalid, to use them to increase our 
understandiilg, sharpen our sensibility and fortify our sense 
of purpose, and occasionally to find new metaphors and 
new terms that will bring new observation into thought. We 
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I 

have no right to narrow the field of inquiiY in order to 
simplify our work, and no right to assume that a given set 
of concepts is fundamental and ultimate. 

The two contradictory aspects of the world are both 
necessary, and both imperfect. In one, the world is seen 
as an organic unity, in which nothing takes on its full sig- 
nificance unless it is seen in relation to the whole. In the 
othei, we see the world as a machine, a mechanism that can 
be apprehended piece by piece. The first corresponds to a 
poetic use of words, the second to a scientific use; and there 
is no escape from this dualism, except on the one hand into 
moments of pure mysticism and on the other into moments 
of pure mathematics. In everyday affairs, we are compelled 
to waver between the two ; but to see that the two are equally 
real, and that each has its appropriate language, is to free 
oneself from the tyranny of the mechanical analogy which 
in the long run leads to contradiction, and from the futility 
of the organic analogy, which makes us despair of ever 
grasping anything. The analytical method, in which we talk 
of words and things as if they were little hard separate 
atoms, is necessary to our thought ; but the exclusive use of 
‘atomic’ language is a mark not of intelligence but of 
narrow and mistaken rationalism. 

In our own time, the practical value of the mechanical 
or anal3dical habit of mind has led to a corresponding 
weakening of the organic or poetic habit; but pushed to its 
furthest conclusion, the anal3fiical approach becomes in- 
adequate and turns us back to the neglected aspect of 
words and things. The logical positivist becomes interested 
in poetry, the atomic physicist becomes interested in ente- 
lechies, the psychiatrist begins to see the essential truth of 
the religious assertion that the personality is and must be 
an integrated whole, not a bimdle of sins and virtues, appe- 
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tites and inhibitions. If we are to guard against domination 
by the mechanical analogy and the analytical habit, we 
must turn a httle moi'e attention to poetry and the problems 
of life, and a little less to physics and geometry. 

Functionalism and Tradition 

In science, the purposes of a theory are usually explicit 
and precise, and for that reason the scientist can use the 
neat and definite categories of atomic language; but in 
the more complicated affairs of life we can seldom be sure 
that we understand all the purposes that a habit or a doc- 
trine was meant to serve, and therefore there are moments 
when the vague organic wisdom of tradition is a better 
guide than rational decision. Tradition is built up through 
a long and often inarticulate process of trial and error, and 
precisely because the process is empirical and inarticulate it 
is influenced by factors that might easily be overlooked in a 
more rational approach. The needs of man are qualitative 
as well as quantitative, they are seldom directed to a single, 
limited objective; and however painstaking our analysis 
there is always something that escapes a rational definition 
in terms of function and efficiency. 

‘Efficiency’ and ‘functionalisra’ are attractive substitutes 
for a blind reliance on custom and tradition, but often they 
are disappointing, and sometimes they are dangerous. The 
business of the craftsman is to design tables, garden-rollers 
and.typewriters so that they wiU serve their purposes well. 
But the purposes that a piece of craftsmanship will have to 
serve are often complex, and the craftsman has consider- 
able power over society because to some extent he can 
decide which purposes are important and so make it 
easier for the man who buys his work to do some things 
than others. The architect who thinks that a house should 
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have a built-in cocktail-bar, but no junk-room and no odd 
corners where children can play Cowboys and Indians, is 
exerting a pressure that is quite as effective as the propa- 
ganda of preachers and government departments. Some- 
times the pressure is unintentional : the craftsman, through 
ignorance and inexperience, has taken too limited a view 
of the purposes that his work is meant to serve; and by 
abandoning tradition has produced a work that is less use- 
ful than one built in quite uncomprehending imitation of a 
long-familiar model. 

The §ame difficulty is found in literature and art: a 
rational theory of poetics may well enable the poet to do 
one part of his work better than he would otherwise have 
doie ; but if the theory itself is too narrow — and all aesthetic 
theories are too narrow — ^it may undermme Iris confidence 
at just those moments when his work is most valuable. If 
one function of the artist is to see more than the scientist 
sees, and to serve purposes that are alien to the existing 
special sciences, then any attempt to make his work ‘func- 
tional’ in terms of scientifically definable purposes must 
end by eliminating just that element of perception that 
justifies his work. For the novelist to build up characters 
according to the formulae of the psychologist is futile : such 
characters are illustrations to an existing text-book and 
not the raw material of new research. The endless com- 
plexity of man always defeats the psychologist and the 
economist; but the novelist who accepts beforehand the 
limitations imposed on the scientist has abandoned all 
claim to be anytliing more than a scientific journahst. 
Science succeeds in giving a high degree of order to its 
subject-matter because its purposes are narrow; and it 
makes accurate forecast possible in a restricted field. But 
the artist aims not so much at forecasting events as at pre- 
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paring the mind of man to accept and recognize events, 
and therefore there is a point at which he may need to 
throw his science overboard and trust to tradition or, still 
more desperately, to his own intuition. 

To say this is not to say that explicit knowledge is inimi- 
cal to tradition. In the short run, it may be. Many people, 
forced to swim, or build a house, or write a novel, at short 
notice, may do it best without any guiding precepts from 
the critic or the scientist. But in the long run, the aim should 
be to absorb all these precepts, to pass through a stage of 
conscious recognition of particular purposes, to a stage at 
which aU this ‘knowledge’ is incorporated m a wider know- 
ledge called ‘wisdom’. And because life is short, because 
we cannot recapitulate all the arguments and counter- 
arguments of our fathers, we need in the end to fall back on 
tradition. A tradition is not alive unless it is subjected to 
rational criticism— on ne pent pas porter partout le cadastre 
de son grandpire — but it cannot be replaced by a finite set 
of purposes and precepts. 

Tradition is always an easy mark for the contemptuous 
humour of the narrow-minded rationalist, for often its wis- 
dom is expressed in language that pays no heed to tire 
demands of scientific thought. But to ‘expose’ a traditional 
belief without replacing it by one that will serve the same 
purposes equally well is not a step towards enlightenment, 
but a reversion to barbarism. A commrmity which is firmly 
convinced that the ghost of a man who does not pay his 
debts will be harmted by the ghosts of his creditors may 
not be very sophisticated; but at least it is more civilized 
than it would be if it abandoned that belief altogether with- 
out making honesty a public virtue. And even if we success- 
fully replace the old traditional belief by an abstract doc 
trine more in keeping with the scientific outlook, there is 
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always the danger that something of importance may be 
overlooked. 

The Hierarchy of Existences 

The real objection to rationalism, when it is put forward 
as a substitute for rehgion, philosophy and poetry, is that 
by interpreting the whole in terms of the part, and the 
complex in terms of the simple, it necessarily interprets 
‘higher’ elements in terms of lower, and thereby loses the 
significance of the liigher. 

To the thoroughgoing rationalist, this distinction be- 
tween ‘liigher’ and ‘lower’ is purely technical. In his view, 
all facts are strictly equal, and the most reliable (and there- 
fore the most fundamental) are those that can be most 
exactly stated and most closely incorporated into a rational 
scheme. Yet the distinction between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ 
is rooted in biology and psychology — the higher forms of 
life are not merely those that show the greatest complexity 
and appear latest in biological history, nor are the higher 
impulses merely those that appear latest in human evolu- 
tion — and the use of the terms ‘Irigher’ and ‘lower’ is not 
a mere casual use, as it is when we speak of higher and 
lower frequencies in sormd. The higher existences and ex- 
periences reveal new potentialities in the lower, and give to 
the lower a new significance and value. To say that the 
world of life is higher than the world of inert matter, and 
that the world of spirit, or morality and value, is higher 
than that of unselfconscious life, is not only a moral judge- 
ment, but also a strictly scientific statement. 

In the sciences, however, we necessarily talk of the un- 
faimliaT in terms of the familiar, the complex in terms of 
the simple, -and we try to understand things that are new or 
different in terms of analogies from things we know well. 
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And because we naturally attack the simpler problems first, 
it follows that the old and well-established sciences are 
those that deal with parts of our experience whicli can be 
most easily described in terms of ‘fixities and definitcs’. 
Using the methods and concepts that have been familiar 
ill these fields we go on to map out regions that are more 
complex and ill-defined. Thus we find ourselves trying to 
describe living things in terms of chemistry and physics, 
thoughts in ternis of physiology, and ethics in terms of psy- 
chology. Because the worlds of matter, life and spirit are all 
real and are related to each other, we are partially success- 
ful. We fail only if we refuse to modify our ‘lower’ con- 
ceptions to fit the ‘ higher ’ facts. 

The danger is that we may come to think that the things 
that are relatively simple and discrete, and therefore readily 
demonstrable, are more ‘real’ than those that are more in- 
volved. We may find ourselves saying that a cat contains 
80 per cent oxygen, 12 per cent hydrogen, 6 per cent carbon 
and 2 per cent nitrogen, calcium, and iron, and then un- 
consciously assuming that these constituents form tire whole 
reality of a cat. Or we may analyse the concepts of ethics 
and religion in terms of psychological impulses and in- 
hibitions and then go on to say that the inhibitions and 
impulses are real and objective, the moral and spiritual 
facts iUusory and subjective. In the sciences we try to ex- 
hibit the world as a sequence of cause and effect and to 
describe complex situations in terms of simple elements, 
and it follows that our scientific outlook cannot directly 
reveal any ‘purpose’ in the world. The ‘purpose’ of human 
history — if it has a purpose — ^wili appear as a series of ob- 
structions in the development of a scientific scheme ; it wiU 
be a set of events that could not have been predicted in the 
light of our previous knowledge. And each time we en- 
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counter such an event, our aim as scientists must be to 
reduce it to the level we already know, even if we can do 
this only by re-mterpreting tire known antecedents. 

If we are ingenious enough, we can always offer an ‘ex- 
planation’ after the event; but sometimes the explanation 
is one that could not have been made beforehand: the 
event or, the experiment itself brought to light the ‘causes’ 
that we use to explam it. Thus the atom that we use to 
explain the facts of chemical valency and ionization is not 
the simple atom that Dalton used to explain the Law of 
Definite Proportions. It is a new conception, invented to 
fit the facts. To deny ‘higher’ facts, merely because they 
present new difficulties, is sheer obscurantism ; it may be a 
practice of dogmatic rationalism, but it has no place in 
scientific method. 

Viewmg the matter in this way, we see that in spite of 
their apparent opposition to each other the notions of free 
will and of a divine purpose in liistory are closely related. A 
divine purpose, in so far as it is a ‘higher’ element (in the 
sense in which we are using the word ‘higher’), necessarily 
reveals itself through events which, hlce the manifestations 
of free wiU, are unpredictable. Both are gaps or failures in a 
scheme of rigid material causality : they do not in general 
contradict the lower laws, but they produce effects that could 
not have been predicted on the basis of these laws alone. 

The Higher draws its Energy from the Lower 

As the living creature draws its substance and energy 
from inert matter and stamps them with a purpose or pat- 
tern that could not be predicted from the study of inert 
matter alone, so the spiritual world draws sustenance from 
the world of life and infuses it with a value over and above 
any biological purpose or pattern. The lower conditions 
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determine some of the conditions of a higher existence (a 
living creature does not contradict the laws of chemistiy or 
physics), but the higher existences themselves throw a new 
light on the potentialities of the lower elements. 

It follows that a proper understanding of biological pur- 
pose and of spiritual values must' rest on two approaches, 
the first starting with the concepts of physics and chemistry, 
the second starting at the other end and discussing life and 
the inert world in terms of spiritual value. The analytical 
approach, wliich discusses the restrictions placed on the 
higher elements by the lower, and only occasionally modi- 
fies the lower conceptions to suit the needs of ‘higher ’ fact, 
is necessarily the more readily amenable to the methods of 
rational argument and atomic language ; but it does not 
follow that the opposite approach, which reveals the signi- 
ficance and purpose of the lower elements, is necessarily 
irrational. The world of moral and aesthetic value is nearer 
to the world of life than it is to the world of inert matter, 
and therefore it is better described in terms of organic 
analogy and metaphor than in terms of mechanism. The 
methods of poetry and parable are better suited to this 
work than are the methods of scientific argimient, but 
rational argument is still possible provided we are prepared 
to face difficulties even greater than those we meet in physi- 
cal and biological science. If what we want is system, then 
plainly it is best to start wiffi those things about wliich 
there is the widest measure of agreement and with which we 
can most readily experiment ; but if we allow our use of the 
analytical method to hypnotize us into the behef that life is 
‘nothing more’ than chemistry and physics, and that spiri- 
tual reality is ‘ nothing more ’ ffian the product of biological 
factors, we are erecting a useftil but limited methodological 
.principle ihto a metaphysical fact. Because the worlds of 
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matter, life, and spirit, are intricately connected, tire two 
approaches do not, in the long run, lead to contradictory 
results. Only if we artificially simplify the difficulties of the 
analytical approach by denying the ‘higher’ realities does 
the method become restrictive and disheartening, for in so 
doing we eliminate just those elements that make life 
significant and valuable. 

Psychology and Scientific Humanism 

It is just this, however, that we are tempted to do if we 
take the analysis of the higher in terms of the lower to be 
the only useful kind of intellectual activity, and accept the 
atomic language of the sciences as the only possible lan- 
guage for true and useful thought. The relative difficulty of 
the opposite approach has led us to neglect not only moral 
philosophy and rational theology, which try to organize 
our moral and spiritual knowledge into the systematic for- 
mulations of atomic language, but also poetry and parable, 
which make use of those properties of words which most 
accurately reflect the nature of moral and spiritual percep- 
tions. Yet the need for a sense of purpose and an under- 
standing of value remain, and therefore we try to build up a 
substitute for the moral and spiritual view. We attempt to 
give a_ scientific basis to religion and poetry, or we try to 
iirfuse a feeling of moral significance into the facts of evolu- 
tion and natural selection, and we try to find among purely 
material and biological concepts a principle that wifi, guide 
us in our own conduct. 

These attempts are not wholly unsuccessful, for, as we 
have seen, there is a continual infiltration of higher ele- 
ments into our scientific concepts, and this infiltration, to- 
gether with an effective (though technically illegitimate) in- 
fusion of feeling, enables us to produce a palatable substi- 
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tule for spiritual nourishment and guidance. A prejudice 
in favour of human survival, or of happiness, or the rapid 
consumption of material goods, is allowed to creep in, and 
it is then assumed that if we use scientific methods to 
further these ends there will be no need for theology, ethics, 
or aesthetics. 

A strictly scientific humanism would admit no such pre- 
judices, but in practice some such prejudice is the founda- 
tion of every rationalistic substitute for religion. Thus the 
psychologist sets out to discover a ‘normal’ pattern of 
human life and (making a momentary lapse from purity) he 
sometimes assumes that what is normal is desirable, and 
that what is desirable is good. His primary business is to 
note and classify the ways in which people behave or can 
be made to behave ; but in the course of Ins work he meets 
gi'oss eccentricities and departures from the average. If he 
is a psycho-pathologist, his patients come to him because 
their own conduct brings them pain and remorse, and they 
wish to be restored to a less painful state of thought and 
feeling. In such a case, the psycho-pathologist can pre- 
scribe a regimen of health without reference to any ulterior 
standard. He takes ‘ the normal functioning of the organ- 
ism’ as a criterion, and often Ms treatment is successful.’^ 

But although tins standard is useful in dealing with ab- 
normahties that are obviously painful and unprofitable, it 
does not necessarily offer useful guidance to society as a 
whole. We do not want a world of normal people, nor do 
we want to ‘cure’ our geniuses, our saints, and our social 
reformers ; we want to preserve the flexibility and variety of 

1 Sometimes when the psychoanalyst succeeds in ‘curing’ his neurotic 
patients, he removes not only their abnormalities, but also their special 
gifts Poets and mathematicians who have been ‘cured’ in this way have 
sometimes lost not only their eccentricities but also their special aptitude, 
They have become happier and more placid people, and at the same time 
they have become less valuable citizens. 
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society and to know wliich abnormalities are valuable and 
which degenerate ; and at this point a purely psychological 
criterion of ‘normal functioning’ is very little help. A full 
understanding of ‘ the normal functioning of the organism’ 
in relation to every individual would involve a knowledge of 
the ultimate purposes of that individual ; and the ultimate 
purposes of consciousness, will, and aesthetic discrimination, 
are not clear in the way in which we can say the ultimate 
purposes of an oak-tree and all its parts are clear. The whole 
point about the self-conscious animal is that he becomes 
miserable if he is not convinced that his h'fe is directed to 
some end beyond himself ; ethical philosophy attempts to 
reveal tins end or to reinforce the conviction that there is 
such an end; and in so far as the psychologist recognizes 
this feature of consciousness, he leaves the traditional field 
and method of his subject and recognizes something other 
than ‘scientific’ fact. 

The successful practitioner of psychotherapy usually ad- 
mits that even in deaUng with the obviously unhappy and 
abnormal he is using something more than a strictly psy- 
chological criterion of health. Either he accepts the common 
standards of society and tries to adjust his patient to social 
life, or he puts his psychological knowledge at the service of 
his own moral and aesthetic judgement, or else he tries 
to discover what are the deepest moral convictions of his 
patient so that he may strengthen them by laying bare the 
source of actions and impulses that do not square with 
them. In none of these methods is psychology providing a 
standard. Any criticism of his own standards, or those of 
society or of his patient, is incidental and trivial, like an 
agricultural chemist’s ‘criticism’ of the composition of a 
plant. 

Between psychology and ethics, as between life and inert 
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matter, there is a vague and uncertain border-line; and 
there is continuous interaction between man’s higher im- 
pulses and those that the psychologist regards as funda- 
mental. But when people say tlrat ethics can be ‘replaced’ 
by psychology, they mean not merely that the higher is 
related to the lower, as life is related to matter and turns 
it to its own ends, but that the higher can be understood in 
terms of the lower, and that we need only to know the 
lower to deduce the higher, as if we could deduce an ele- 
phant from the facts of chemistry. They do not notice 
that although there is no clear distinction of subject-matter 
between ethics and psychology, there is an important dif- 
ference of direction. To the psychologist tlm distinction 
between ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ impulses is purely technical 
— the higher impulses are those that have appeared latest 
in human evolution and show the greatest neural com- 
plexity— and his business is to explain the working of the 
‘ higher ’ impulses in terms of simple and rudimentary forces. 
The aim of the ethical philosopher, on the other hand, is to 
emphasize rather than obliterate the distinction between 
higher and lower, to decide which impulses are indeed 
higher, and to turn the lower forces to their service. If we try 
to replace this activity by a strictly egalitarian study, we tend 
to destroy our sense of value and direction. 

Rationalism in Life and Politics 

Behind every rationalist scheme there is the assumption 
that some aim — the happiness of the individual, the world- 
community, the survival of the human race~is obvious and 
universal, and that the individual, were it not for his igno- 
rance ahd bad logic, would grow towards that aim as natur- 
ally as a tree. The rationalist takes for granted the natural 
goodness of man and the natural harmony of aims : he may 
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not agree with other rationalists as to what those aims 
should be, but he is fii'inly convinced that ignorance and 
stupidity are the only ultimate sins, and that they can be 
overcome through effort. If only people knew a little more 
physics and chemistry, a little mofe astronomy and a little 
more psychology or economics, if only everyone had a 
copy of the great Wellsian encyclopaedia and knew how to 
use it, then all would be weU. 

If all our quarrels — or aU our more important quarrels — 
arose from misunderstanding or stupidity, then the prob- 
lems of life and pohtics would be intellectual problems in 
the simplest sense. Perhaps this might be true if our under- 
standing of human nature could be infinitely deep ; but 
speculation about the infinite seldom throws much light on 
international conferences or on the proceedings of the 
divorce court ; and in practice, whether in public or private 
affairs, we are too ignorant to say that quarrels only spring 
from ignorance and unreason. When the rationalist asks 
his wife or mistress to be ‘reasonable’ about Iris secondary 
love affairs, he is ignoring ineradicable human instincts and 
asking her to behave in a way that will suit his personal 
comfort and convenience, and satisfy his preconception of 
a quiet and moderately self-indulgent life. In politics, al- 
though a great deal of quarrelhng does spring from igno- 
rance, far more comes from the obstinate clash of iirterests 
and temperaments, and from a positive liking for quarrel- 
ling and invective from which the rationalist himself is not 
exempt. 

The real problem is to adjust the diverse claims of per- 
sonal liberty, industrial efficiency and social order, to allow 
for the diversity of man, and to decide what kind of power 
and authority belongs to each citizen ; and this is a problem 
of comparing and co-ordinating qualities, not weighing 
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quantities ; it is a problem of ethics, not of mejisuration ; 
and it cannot be solved by setting up one criterion to over- 
ride all others. We need an organic conception of society, a 
conception that will reveal the duty of the individual to 
society and of society to the individual, and a conception 
of this kind cannot be made explicit in purely rational 
terms. Mr. Wells is instinctively right when he presents the 
case for his utopian World State in the form of imaghiative 
novels ; he is unconvincing when he assumes that there is 
no conflict between the claims of social efficiency and self- 
determination, and that the need for peace, prosperity and 
order can provide a measure that will replace aU the tradi- 
tional wisdom embodied in humanistic and reUgious cul- 
ture.^ 

To be alert and healthy a society needs something more 
than peace, prosperity and order : it needs a sense of pur- 
pose that wiU be at once a source of confidence and a 
stimulus to further effort. It needs a dominant conception 
that will keep all subsidiary enthusiasms within bounds, 
and will ofler something of the simplification and exhilara- 
tion that people find in war, when the common purpose 
sanctifies even suffering and humiliation and gives a new 
significance to every life and action. 

No amount of reasoning will give us tliis confidence and 
sense of purpose. If we go beyond the premisses of the 
rationalist and admit, not only that war and political con- 
fusion are bad, and that the aims of one person or one class 
or one nation ought not to conflict too violently with those 

1 It is worth noting that in his utopian novels Mr. Wells usually endows 
his ruling class with scientific skill and knowledge, endless energy and 
considerable courage; he is inclined to take public spirit and common 
honesty for granted, and he has little use for patience, humility, and tact. 
His heroes usually seize power through craft and Violence, and he has a 
curious confidence (or is it merely hope?) that in the long run these vio- 
lent and crafty men will be wiser and m,ore generous than our present 
democratic rulers. 
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of another, but also that the individual, both as a citizen 
and as a private person, needs some conviction that life is 
significant and effort valuable, then we have a basis for 
pragmatic argument. We can show that it would be an 
advantage to value certain things and to prefer some kinds 
of conduct to others ; we can show the social and personal 
advantage of certain beliefs about the nature and duty of 
man ; but reasoning alone will not persuade people to feel 
these beliefs and make them the spring of action. 

When people say that they do not know the purpose of 
life or do not see the use of struggling, they are not really 
concerned with an intellectual question at all. They are 
asking for reassurance, a sense of value, a renewed capacity 
for suffering and enjoyment; they are asking for some in- 
fusion of zest or vitality, and often they can find it in a 
holiday, or a love affair, or a change of occupation. But in 
so far as their disillusion and loss of vital potential went 
hand-in-hand with a mistaken intellectual analysis there is 
a need for still more intellectual work, and we cannot do 
this work properly if we consistently define the ‘higher’ in 
terms of the Tower’. Reasoning is always needed, and 
rationalism is not enough. 
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THE SENSE OF VALUE 


The Need for a Sense of Value 

T‘‘ike any other living creature, the human being clings 
J-^tenaciousIy to life : he is at his weakest and his zest for 
life is least, not in adversity and hardship, but in prosperity 
and safety, In time of difficulty he is on familiar ground ; 
hunger, cold, disease, and danger only serve to bring out 
ancestral courage and endurance ; and he does not question 
the purpose of life and the value of effort. But once he is 
assured of food, shelter and security for himself and his 
family, he begins to look for some aim beyond his own self- 
preservation. As so on as he is relieved from the bare struggle 
for existence, as soon as his obvious desires and needs are 
satisfied, he begins to look for a purpose in life. He asks for 
excitement, for intensity of experience, for the possibility 
of gains and losses, and he proposes to himself all sorts 
of solutions: music, war, and literature; pigeon-racing, 
bridge, and pohtics ; religion, beer-drinking, and scientific 
studies. He learns to value things that have no obvious use 
— & rose gardeu, a Beethoven symphony, sunrise over the 
Finsterdarhom, and he may even come to value them more 
than he values his own fife. 
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This sense of value, this conviction that some activities 
are good and some tilings beautiful, is as much a part of 
our experience as any physical fact; and it is necessary. We 
need not only to understand and criticize our aims and con- 
victions, but also to maintain our general sense of the pur- 
pose and value of existence. We need to clarify our vision 
and to come to terms with other people ; and at the same 
time we need to preserve our conviction that our own in- 
dividual life is significant and that our actions matter. We 
can and must use our reason to show that some ‘values’ 
are false and dangerous, that some are illusions born of 
personal weaknesses, and that others are worth pursuing 
even though they demand an initial effort that seems to be 
hard and unrewarding. This work of tidying our moral and 
‘aesthetic perceptions is never easy, and there is always a 
strong temptation to give up the effort and to blame tlie 
subject-matter. Because it is hard to arrive at any authorita- 
tive judgement, we are tempted to say that aU judgements 
are personal or parochial, that nothing is really good and 
nothing beautiful. The natural inference is that nothing is 
worth working for, and that our own actions have no value 
or significance. 

The more leisure a man has for reflection, and the farther 
he stands from the pressure of immediate necessity, the 
more likely he is to fall into this state of boredom from 
which he can recover only through a renewed effort 
of thought, or through a new experience, or through 
some misfortune that brings him back to the simpler prob- 
lems of existence. And what can happen to an individual 
can happen to a whole society. Prosperity and security are 
not unmixed blessings ; and unless a prosperous society has 
set itself aims beyond its own attainment (so that in one 
sense it is not prosperous at all) it is apt to fall mto a state 
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of lethargy and ennui from which it can be redeemed only 
by renewed etfort or a great disaster. The very inteIJigence 
by which it overcame material difficulties becomes an in- 
strument for the destruction of its own sense of value. Re- 
ligion and philosophy are analysed in terms appropriate to 
the lower sciences, ‘explanations’ flourish, and strong en- 
thusiasms, whether moral or aesthetic, decline. All the de- 
vices of criticism, which are meant to strengthen and clarify 
the sense of value and purpose, are used to expose shams 
and falsehoods ; under cover of an attack on false values, 
an intellectual method that takes no account of value is 
used to attack the notion of value itself ; and people are left 
with no object to which they can devote themselves, no pur- 
pose beyond the satisfaction of their most elementary needs, 
no reason for exercising courage, patience, or sclf-sacrifice, 

Iconoclasm is not a system of architecture. A generation 
brought up to expose shams, to detect falsehood, to revile 
the ugly, the grandiose, the pretentious, the vulgar, may do 
some very necessary demolition; but unless their training 
also teaches them to detect the element of truth, they cut 
the ground -from under their own feet and bring their 
world tumbling about their ears. If a youtliful entiiysiasm 
for truth is narrowed into hatred of falsehood, then the 
endless intricacy of a world in which justice is always in- 
fected with injustice, and altruism can always be shown to 
be a form of selfishness, will leave them with nothing at all 
to believe, nothing at all to admire, and nothing at all to love. 

The Political Attack on Value 

The methods of the logical positivist and the rationalist 
are not intended to produce this effect, and yet in practice it 
is often the result of their doctrine. Their methods of argu- 
ment are excellent weapons <if destructive criticism, but 
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they are universally destructive, and they leave their ex- 
ponent with no source of satisfaction except in Iris own 
skill and in the extent of Iris ‘disillusion’. He feels himself 
to be superior, and yet unhappy. He regards all heroism 
and all disinterested effort as so much siUiness, and in place 
of any moral belief that could give direction and value to 
bis life he sets a platonic and unfruitful passion for scienti- 
fic research and a fatalistic behef in some future pohtical 
cataclysm. 

More often than not, he takes little interest in individual 
people; their cheerfulness and confidence in itate him, for 
they are marks of ignorance and thoughtlessness. He is 
aware of Iris remoteness from other people, and from time 
to time he unreasonably suspects them of hostility and dis- 
like. He knows that his own position is unsatisfactory, and 
he ascribes the failure not to any error or omission in his 
own thought, but to the world at large. Emotionally, rather 
than intellectually, he finds himself pushed in the direction 
of commimism, and he uses his intellectual talents to show 
that the aims and outlook of the present social order are in 
decay and dissolution. 

But his argument does not stop at this point. The attack 
on ‘bourgeois values ’ begins as a sincere and intelligent at- 
tempt to distinguish between values of general authority 
and those that are nothing more than devices for protecting 
the material interests of a special class at the expense of 
other people. Within its proper limits this attack is part of a 
genuine critique of value; but when we read of ‘the bour- 
geois values of courage, prudence, toleration, thrift and 
foresight’, it is clear that all virtues are being attacked, not 
merely those that are the marks of a special class or those 
that are given a peculiar twist through the social position 
of that class. An attack as general as this is directed not 
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against one particular social order, but against the whole 
basis of social existence, for no State — capitalist, socialist, 
or communist — can exist without a basic confidence restmg 
on each man’s sense of obligation to his neighbour. If such 
an attack is effective, it must end not merely by destroying 
the individual’s confidence in the value of His own life and 
activity, but also by reversing the whole trend of social 
development, weakening the power of defence against an 
external enemy, and undermining the wiU to political and 
economic reform. 

If the political reformer or revolutionary is convinced 
that the existing social order is corrupt and senile, it is fatal 
for him to assume that all values are therefore corrupt. His 
business is to replace the existing governing class, not to 
bring the whole structure into ruin. He must attack false 
loyalties, not the notion of loyalty itself ; he must cultivate 
the sense of social responsibility rather than weaken it ; he 
must stress the fact that a new order is developing rather 
than the fact that an old order is in decay. 

Value as a Means to an End 

The sense of value and purpose is necessary for survival, 
whether individual or social, and yet it ceases to be effec- 
tive if we regard it solely as a means to an end. If we play 
football or take country hofidays solely in order to keep fit, 
we destroy part of the value of these recreations ,* and if we 
see a purpose behind any activity or belief there is always a 
danger that we may destroy the whole value of the activity 
or behef through sheer false reasoning. We are tempted to 
say that because the activity serves some useful and valu- 
able purpose, the purpose may be valuable, but not the 
activiiy Itself. 

This curious conclusion — ^which is by no means uncom- 
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nion — comes from an interesting combination of vanity 
and bad logic. We find that we were moving unwittingly 
towards some end that we had not foreseen, and because it 
is sometimes foolish to act in this way we assume that it is 
always foolish. We feel humiliated because we did not see 
where we were going, and because we feel humiliated we 
assume that the direction was wrong. We fall in love, and 
then we reflect that falling in love is part of a biological 
process — a kind of trap set for us by Nature — and we there- 
fore check ourselves or set to work cynically to extract what 
enjoyment we can and yet cheat our mythological enemy, 
Nature, of her price. 

The whole of this argument is fallacious. The fact that a 
thought or an emotion or an action serves some purpose 
beyond tire one we had in mind at first, does not prove it to 
be worthless from either point of view. To show that we 
were moving unwittingly towards an end does not prove 
that we were acting foolishly. To fall in love,’ to bo by turns 
exhilarated, proud, shy, awkward, serves a biological pur- 
pose, but it is not merely a biological necessity. It is an 
experience valuable in itself. 

Yet we cannot aim at it directly without destroying its 
value. To know all about the experience in theory before 
we know it in practice can be a dangerous sophistication ; 
it can lead us to despise ourselves for being subject to 
natural taw, and to believe that we can make an arbitrary 
distinction between agreeable excitements and the natural 
pains and penalties. The first reaction springs from a roihan- 
tic desire for an impossible kind of ‘freedom Vand it ends 
in one kind of ‘ disillusion The second springs from a false 
conception of the way in which the world of pain and 
pleasure holds together, and it ends in another kind of 
weariness and disillusion. 
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But the ‘illusion’ that produced our disappointment is 
not the one we take it to be. Our mistake is in thinking 
notliing valuable unless it is out of the order of nature, and 
in tliinking that pain and pleasure, freedom and responsi- 
bility, can be wholly separated. We have tried to think of 
the world in tenns of a view that docs not fit. The analysis 
of life into ends and means, pains and pleasures, restrictions 
and opportunities, is necessary; but it becomes false if we 
imagine we can abolish one and keep the other, or if we 
tlfink that ends are valuable and means are worthless. It is 
often necessary to have an aim; but the reward, the justi- 
fication, is found incidentally, and it is equally foolish to 
despise the incidental satisfactions or to mistake them for 
ends in themselves. 

Falling in love, leading a revolution, and foimding a 
colony are all in their way purposeful activities, and the 
fact that they are purposeful activities need not make them 
less agonizing, exciting and enjoyable. Because they lead 
to consequences beyond themselves, they cannot be in- 
definitely pursued as ends in themselves, but their results 
can never be wholly foretold. Seen in retrospect, they can 
be viewed as acts of biologipal or historical necessity, but 
in themselves they are acts of choice that create the order 
that is afterwards seen to exist. The fact that our actions, 
whichever way we decide, will afterwards be seen to fall 
into a chain of cause and effect, is no reason for choosing 
one way or the other, nor is it a reason for despondency or 
inertia : one might as well refuse to take pleasure in eating 
or sleeping or breathing on the grounds that these are 
‘ mere biological necessities ’. 

In point of fact, they are hot. Few of us eat merely to 
live . we choose our food and enjoy it. To reduce the act of 
eating to a process of taking in so many calories, so much 
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protein, and so on, is not only unhealthy, but also siUy. 
Tire human being has contrived to make a great deal more 
than that out of gastronomy, and gastronomy cannot be 
reduced to the simpler and cruder science of dietetics. In 
the same way, love cannot be reduced to a purely biological 
conception, even among the animals, y^d if a human 
being is brought up to believe that it can be, he is cut off 
from most of the advantages of humanity. Modesty, hmnil- 
ity, adoration, archness, timidity, are not merely digres- 
sions from the straight and narrow way to reproduction, 
they are devices by which man has added to the grace and 
dignity of hfe. And the fact that the great crested grebe has 
done the same docs not prove the great crested grebe to be 
a fool suffering from effete and unbusinesslike illusions. 

Expediency and Value 

Just as some people find themselves unable to believe or 
to enjoy anything wholeheartedly if they find that their 
belief or enjoyment would serve some ulterior purpose, so 
others react in the opposite way and try to make everything 
depend on expediency. They ask what is the use of listening 
to Schubert’s B Flat Trio or climbing the Meije ; they buy 
iodized butterscotch, all-glucose barley-sugar, and pepper- 
mints filled with stdmach powder, m the belief that tliey are 
‘doing themselves good’. They talk of abolishing slums in 
order to reduce the nation’s bill for ill-health. They refuse 
to admit that anything is good or enjoyable in itself, and 
tltey try to assess every value, serious or trivial, in terms of 
an expediency which in turn is measured in terms of physi- 
cal weU-being, national income or human survival. 

There are two cogent objections to this view. First of aU, 
it is silly. The sucking of peppermints, the construction of 
decent houses, tire enjoyment of music or physical exercise, 
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are all activities that are good in themselves, and as long as 
they do no positive harm there is no need to justify them 
by their consequences. Secondly, when this outlook is ap- 
plied to the higher values, it frustrates its own ends. By 
reducing spiritual conceptions to the biological or econo- 
mic level we not only destroy their intrinsic value and 
diminish the value of life itself, we also frustrate the bio- 
logical or economic aims that we have in mind. 

The attempt, for example, to base the virtues of'honesty 
and truthfulness on social expediency, leads in the end to 
hopeless confusion. It is quite true that honesty, though 
not necessarily a good policy for a clever man who aims at 
wealth and power, is nevertheless the essential basis of a 
commercial civilization. But if we replace the belief that 
honesty is right by the doctrine that it is socially expedient, 
we undermine the confidence on which social and com- 
mercial relations must rest. A strictly materialist concep- 
tion of history which says that all men are, and ought to 
be, guided by self-interest, may throw a good deal of light 
on the past and offer some help in forecasting the future, 
but it cannot be accepted as a guide to conduct. 

It mdght^be said that the materialist acting from a suffi- 
ciently enlightened self-interest would be honest, because 
honesty pays ; but by placing the emphasis on what pays 
instead of on what is right, he is incliiting himself for an 
ultimate piece of dishonesty, and therefore leading people 
to distrust him. If he has no intention of ever being dis- 
honest, he might as well admit that honesty is right whether 
it pays or not. To be honest for a time, in order to indulge 
in Unexpected knavery, is futile; moral capital can only be 
accumulated slowly, but it can be lost by a single action, 
and it is much harder to build up a second time. A reputa- 
tion for duplicity, whether among men or among nations, 
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is a serious disadvantage : to fail to maintain a standard is 
one thing ; to claim that the standard is only a means to an 
end is something very different. Opportunists, whether of 
the school of Machiavelli, Marx, or Hitler, can prosper as 
long as other people remain honest and straightforward ; 
but with each success they damage the confidence on which 
they were parasitic ; and they must end either by destroying 
confidence completely or by reforming themselves and com- 
ing to see the necessity of the view they have destroyed. It is 
characteristic of the higher values that they are weak in 
terms of the lower : they expose the believer to new possi- 
bilities of exploitation and deception, and their survival 
always seems precarious or impossible. And yet in the long 
run they have the power to turn the lower forces to their 
own ends, and to emerge unbroken after each set-back. 
An opportunist etliic based on ‘lower’ and purely bio- 
logical conceptions, defeats its own aim; an absolute ethic 
does not. 

The virtues of coinage, good faith, and kindness, and aU 
the higher values of morality and art, can be justified in 
terms of expediency and survival; but we can seldom use 
this test until long after the need is past, for these values 
help to create the new conditions in which they themselves 
survive. Only tentatively and indirectly can we use the fact 
that the highest values happen to be those that wear best in 
the fife of the individual and the race. Thus we 'can reason- 
ably say that many of the ‘values’ of contemporary society 
are acutely unsatisfactory : they wear out too quickly, they 
produce too much incidental misery, they stunt the develop- 
ment of higher values, and they tend not to preserve the 
race but to exterminate it.^ But we cannot say that the 

I The sins of the fathers have always been visited on the children, even 
if the results did not appear until the third and fourth generation; but 
now, as a result of the increased tempo of nlodern life (for example, m 
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higher values are valuable because they endure for a long 
time, or because they preserve the race or develop all the 
varied faculties of the individual. It is not merely that our 
knowledge is too limited and the calculation too compli- 
cated: the difiiculty is fundamental. Survival and social 
efficiency are ends that we cannot attain without a general 
conviction of the value of life and effort, and we cannot 
arrive at this conviction merely by asserting that hfe and 
effort are valuable. 

Intrinsic Values 

There is a fundamental paradox in the nature of value, 
just as there is a fundamental paradox in the nature of 
things and of language. Nothing has its full significance 
alone, and yet in order to reason logically we need to treat 
things as if they could be isolated and still retain their 
reality,, significance, and value. The meaning of a word is 
partly intrinsic and partly derived from its context ; and m 
the same way the value of an action or a thing depends 
partly on its occasion and context, and partly on itself 
alone. The world of value, no less than the world of matter, 
is incurably organic and interwoven ; but just as we are 
compelled in science to treat the physical world as if it were 
a mechanical contrivance of bits and pieces, so in ethics and 
aesthetics we are compelled (in so far as we reject the me- 
thods of poetry and parable) to talk of values as if they 
were intrinsic and discrete. 

If our belief in any kind of value is to be effective, we 
must treat it as if it were valuable in itself, apart from any 
consequence. Values must be ‘disinterested’, like an 
animal’s play. It is difficult to discuss these matters with a 
foreign, affairs), they are often visited on the offenders themselves, so that 
principles that were once matters of morality are now matters of pru- 
dence. 
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kitten, but as far as we can see, a kitten does not play with 
a ball of wool in order to keep fit or to become a pro- 
ficient mouser ; and if play were made a strict matter of 
professional training it would become a bore. ‘Play’ is the 
outcome of natural high spirits and zest for life, but it is 
also the cause and occasion of that zest for life. The human 
being can use his intellect either to strengthen or weaken 
that zest, and if he reasons badly and overlooks the com- 
plexity of the problem the consequences may not be those 
he set out to produce. 

In practice, we cannot reach any of our major aims 
directly. If we want ‘survival’ and ‘social efficiency’ we 
must find something that will justify and sanctify life and 
all Its suffeiing and ardour, and we must pursue this aim 
as if it were more important than ‘siuvivaT and ‘social 
efficiency’ themselves. If we are to preserve life, we must 
make it valuable, and if we are to make it valuable we must 
be prepared to sacrifice life itself. Nothing can transform 
and magnify the value of somethhig else unless it is felt to 
be more valuable than the thuig itself. 

This necessity of sacrifice is not merely a matter of theo- 
logical or ethical dogma, though it is essential to all religion. 
It is a fact of common experience. The man who aims 
directly at peisonal happiness and refuses to run the risk of 
misfortune and disappointment does not become happy. 
The restraint and dignity of the gentleman, the sacrifice of 
the soldier, the saintliness of the martyr, all depend on 
rejecting an obvious gain on a lower level for the sake of 
something on a higher level. It is not for the sake of 
‘honour, power, and the love of women’ in any simple 
sense that a man sacrifices his life. The road to martyrcfom 
is not part of ‘ the long and circuitous road to pleasure’ as 
Freud understands it. These gratuitous sacrifices are at once 
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a demonstration of the value and worthlessness of life. They 
show that to some people there is a price at which life is not 
worth having, and that man is not merely an animal at the 
mercy of material appetites and the instinctive impulse to 
go on living. We may choose to regard such people as 
abnormal and perverted, we may regard them as stubborn 
creatures unable to adapt themselves to new circumstances, 
but the fact remains that it is they who hve with the greatest 
intensity and find most zest in life, and it is their example 
that gives a value to life for other people. The reckless 
arrogance and generosity of the aristocrat and the un- 
swerving courage of the saint may be the outcome of a pro- 
found confidence that their class or their faith will survive ; 
but their insistence that their own values are absolute, and 
not relative to any personal need, gives a significance to 
their lives and a force to their actions that cannot come 
from any faith in ‘ life’ itself. 

The Confusion and Conflict of Values 

All this may be admitted by the rationalist and the scep- 
tic, and yet he may maintain that the realm of value is so 
confused that it is impossible to be certain of anything. 
We have only one man’s word against another’s that humil- 
ity is better than pride, that Haydn is better than Berlioz, 
and Dante better than D’Annrmzio. The rationalist argues 
that imless we can define some objective and quantitative 
measure and reduce alt comparisons and assessments to a 
matter of measurement (as the physicist reduces colour to 
wavelength), we cannot confidently make any such asser- 
tion at all \ 

Every attempt to define a single purpose that wiU justify 
the specific values and virtues is intended to provide such 
a measure. And every attempt fails, for it rests on tlie as- 
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sumption that values are quantitative and can be compared 
like bits of string or pennies in a purse. Values are stub- 
bornly qualitative, and even if we try to reduce them all to 
‘happiness’ or ‘satisfaction’ we find that one kind of satis- 
faction cannot be measured against another. The pleasure 
of idling in the sun is neither greater nor less than that of 
listening to the Kreutzer Sonata, and we cannot compare 
the sonata with the pleasure of saving a man from drown- 
ing or watclring our children grow up. There is a time and 
place for all these ‘pleasures’, and if we say that some are 
‘higher’ than others we are drawing a metaphor from bio- 
logy and evolution, not from physics and geography. 

If we are to compare different values, and to reduce the 
confusion and contradiction to something like order, we 
must find a common measure that is neither less complex 
nor essentially lower thandhe things we are trying to com- 
pare. Unless we are talking in terms of some such organic 
and spiritual measure, it is as absurd to say that humility 
is better than pride, or Haydn better than Berlioz, as it is to 
say that flowers are better than leaves. There are moments 
when we have to choose between one virtue and another, 
and one enjoyment and another : the claims of fortitude 
and prudence do not always coincide, nor do those of 
charity and truth ; the values of the arts sometimes seem to 
oppose those of morality, and the diverse claims of justice 
and social order lie at the root of half the political quarrels 
of the world. Any act of choice must be the decision of a 
whole personality, not the operation of a machine ; and the 
standard itself must have the complexity and dignity of a 
personality — ^it must be the least common denominator, 
not merely the highest common factor. 

We cannot hope to arrive at any authoritative judgement 
of vdlues and yet leave out of account our awareness of 
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people and personalities. For absolute and certain know- 
ledge the standard would need to be naorc than human : it 
cannot be some lower standard taken from the biological 
or the inorganic world. We cannot define such a standard, 
but we can at least point towards it. We are all capable of 
recognizing personalities superior to oiu own : we can look 
towards the saint or the hero or the scholar, and make use 
of their judgement in solving our own problems . We cannot 
in this way dispose of all our difiiculties, and we cannot 
hope to reach absolute certainty, but we can go far enough 
towards authoritative judgement to speak with the limited 
confidence of the scientist and to escape from the morass of 
anarchism and subjectivism. 

This use of authority is no more than a matter of adding 
other people’s experience and judgement to our own. We 
can test that experience and judgement in our own lives ; 
but the process nf trying to live entirely without guidance 
and without any preconception of human aims and pur- 
poses is too painful for us to wish to commend it to future 
generations. Our experiments in independence and scepti- 
cism may help us to detect and reject some false valuations, 
but if we carry them far enough they end by showing the 
necessity and rightness of traditional judgements. However 
great may be the discrepancies between Plato and Aquinas, 
or between Coleridge and Hume, they stand on common 
ground ; and if we apprehend them not as ‘ systems ’ but as 
personalities we can use their experience and their thought, 
not as evidence of the hopeless anarchy of human judge- 
ment, but as a source of confidence and energy. 

The Sense of Value and the Sense of Purpose 

It is doubly true to say that we can maintain or recover 
our sense of value only through submission. We camiot find 
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a durable value or purpose in life by worldng alone and , 
ignoring the reality of other people ; nor can we find a useful 
standard of comparison and judgement as long as we retain 
the scientific habit of rejecting any standard that has the 
complexity of a human personality. If we are to regain our 
confidence and vigour, we must admit that however useful 
the analysis of higher in terms of lower may be in one way, 
it is worse than useless in another; and at the same time, 
we must accept new obhgations. A sense of value not only 
gives us an appreciation of die world and of life, it also 
imposes responsibilities. 

Perhaps it was to escape these burdens that we began our 
Odyssey and tried to find a substitute for the sense of speci- 
fic values ; but the burdens are inescapable. There may be 
moments in life when we seem to enjoy gratuitously the 
excitement of falling in love or reading a new poem or see- 
ing afresh a familiar landscape, but they are bought at the 
price of an increased sensibility to misery and ugliness. 
Each of the higher values is bought at the price of a new 
sensitiveness, and therefore a new impulse to ameliorate 
the world we live in. We lose our freedom of action as a 
woman loses her freedom when she becomes a mother ; and 
in so doing we gain a new zest in life. 

If we hold strongly to a sense of specific and authorita- 
tive values, if we willingly accept tlie responsibilities they 
involve, then the question of the purpose of fife disappears. 
The value, of the individual life is not to be found in itself, 
but in ulterior ideals and in conmnmity. The graces of fife 
are flowers on a tree that has to bear its seed, and the tree 
that is dehberately barren, and tries to find its own purpose 
within itself, will bear ho flowers, or will flower only for a 
brief and scentless season. 

What is true of the individual is also true of a nation : the 
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sense of mission, which gives vitality and energy to a people, 
is not something that is spontaneously generated, nor can 
it be cultivated in isolation, as an end in itself. As the in- 
dividual cannot find his full significance except in com- 
munal life and in devotion to impersonal ideals, so the 
State cannot flourish unless it is directed towards the ser- 
vice of the individual, and is based on the recognition of 
ideals that are beyond the province of the State itself. 
Social vitality is bound up with a tradition of devotion to 
Specific virtues ; it decays when that tradition breaks down 
into a passion for cheap amusement and amoral liberty of 
action. When people feel their individual rights more keen- 
ly than their obligations to each other, and when they feel 
no responsibility for good workmanship or for the arts and 
sciences, their community is already decadent or unhealthy. 

For over a century now, the Western peoples have found 
material prosperity within their grasp. What was attainable 
became an aim, and because these people began with strong 
moral convictions, they had the energy to pursue that aim 
and came near to reaching it. Little by httle their success 
turned their attention from the virtues on which their suc- 
cess rested ; their moral intensity diminished, and with it 
their sense of community and' their conviction of the value 
and purpose of life, so that they began to pose questions 
that do not need to be asked in a healthy society, and they 
made experiments in their own lives that led to the redis- 
covery of familiar truths, but brou^t unhappiness or bore- 
dom to those who made them. 

In the end, we find that personal satisfaction, national 
greatness and human survival are not ends at which we can 
aim directly. Courage, prudence, generosity and truthful- 
ness promote these ends, but only if we accept them as 
absolute values and look for no reward. To aim only at 
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saving our own life, or that of the race, is to lose all that 
makes it valuable. And the virtues, no less than the graces 
of hfe, the aesthetic values, seive the purposes of life, yet 
have their justification in themselves. The sense of value 
cannot be bought cheaply: we cannot enjoy a sense of 
value without accepting responsibility, and we cannot con- 
tinue to feel that there is a purpose in life unless we sacrifice 
some part of our apparent liberty. If we are to escape the 
disillusion and frustration that come from following our 
own ungui'ded impulses, and if we are to solve the prob- 
lems that arise from the conflict of values, we need to recog- 
nize our place in a tradition and to know our standing in a 
hieiarchy of authority. 
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AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM 


The Nature of Authority 

T oday, any conscious respect for authority or tradition 
is overshadowed by our respect for liberty, free speech, 
and the spirit of free inquiry. We are still under the influence 
of an age of social upheaval, of bewildering invention, of 
colonial expansion, of successful and profitable innovation 
in evefy field ; and it was natural that such an age should 
put a premium on innovation, rebeUion and youth. No-one 
questions the positive achievements of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but in the course of those achievements morality 
came to be regarded not as a source of inspiration and 
energy but as a mas^ of restrictions, tradition was seen only 
as out-worn prejudice and superstition, and^ authority was 
taken to mean obscurantism and obstruction. The word 
‘tradition’ became associated with the idea of inert con- 
servatism, and ‘ authority’ with that of brutal force. 

If military discipline were the only form of authority, and 
if respect fpr tradition necessarily implied dislike of every 
form of change and enterprise, then the antithesis between 
these notions and the ideals of personal liberty and inde-^ 
pendent thought would be thoroughly justified. | But the 
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authority of the soldier and the policeman is not the only 
kind of authority, and respect for tradition does not neces- 
sarily mean a repression of all innovation. Indeed, if wc 
overcome the false associations of the words themselves, it 
is clear that invention can only be built on tradition, and 
that a proper understanding of the different kinds of autho- 
rity is the only firm foundation for any opposition to the 
authority of force. 

^We can form a clearer idea of the nature of authority if 
we turn to the sciences. In matters of chemistry or physics, 
no-one is inclined to assert that one man’s opinion is as 
good as another’s. Within these fields we know our limita- 
tions, and we willingly make use of our capacity to recog- 
nize abler people than ourselves. Few of us have the intel- 
lectual or material equipment to verify the more advanced 
experiments and theories for ourselves ; but we are able to 
go some little distance, and we accept the authority of those 
who are able to point out our errors ; and they in turn can 
recognize abler men than themselves and interpret their 
decisions for us. 

We apply something of the same procedure in our judge- 
ment of the authorities of the past. We repeat some of their 
experiments — those that later authorities have agreed to 
regard as important — and check some of the arguments ; 
and for the rest we rely on the general consensus of opinion. 
This habit of trusting our neighbours m space and time is a 
necessary measure of economy: to repeat in every genera- 
tion the mistakes of the past would be to abandon every 
possibility of improvement. Even in the sciences, there are 
limits to the range of profitable scepticism; and if chemists 
were to insist on doubting everything and everybody, their 
science would never advance beyond the point at which it 
Was left by Geber or Paracelsus. 
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The recognition of authority is thus an extension of our 
own experience and understanding ; it is an act of discri- 
mination, not an act of submission to irrelevant force. It is 
a choice in terms of enlightenment, not of ignorance ; and 
we cannot make such a choice unless we ourselves have 
some knowledge and experience. In any stildy or activity, 
we need to spend one part of our time in making direct 
discoveries for ourselves and another in discovering what 
people are rehable. We are faced with a problem of propor- 
tion: we need ‘the spirit of free inquiry’; we also need 
intellectual humiUty. A fixed determination not to take 
anything at all on trust would destroy the basis of con- 
fidence and collaboration on which aU knowledge and civi- 
lization rest; and excessive reliance on other people’s 
opinion would disqualify us even as judges of authority. 
The whole structure of any field of knowledge or wisdom 
is that of a freely chosen hierarchy in which each individual 
has a place according to his ability; it is not that of a 
dictatorship imposed from outside. 

In many fields we willingly accept this kind of authority 
— ^we know our Ihnitations as lawyers, doctors, footballers, 
and plumbers— but we are sometimes inclined to question it 
in fields of which we understand very little indeed. There, 
we feel, all men are equal, and one man’s judgement is as 
good as another’s. We are especially liable to indulge in 
this broadminded nihilism in matters of politics, morality, 
and aesthetics ; and since we are inapt at distinguishing 
the specific authorities, we assume that there is no authority 
at aU. 

Authoritative Truth 

The argument that scientific truth is definite, impersonal 
and curtain, whereas the other kinds are hopelessly vague, 
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biased and unreliable, is not supported by a study of the 
sciences themselves. Between scientific and moral know- 
ledge there is a difference of degree, but not of kind. Even 
in the sciences, knowledge is never absolutely cettain, and 
we can never be quite sure that a new discovery will not 
compel us to alter our interpretation of familiar fact. In a 
double sense, the judgements and classifications that we 
accept in science are not absolute but only authoritative : 
far more than is commonly recognized they rest on the 
personal authority of the great scientists : and they are valid 
only for a limited range of purposes and to a finite degree 
of accuracy. But it would be ridiculous to allow this ele- 
ment of uncertainty to hinder us from recognizing that 
some observers are more reliable than others, and that 
some abstractions and some theories are relatively general 
and accurate whilst others are narrow and approximate. 
Absolute generality and precision, like absolute impersonal 
certainty, are unattainable, but we can have truth that is 
authoritative in both senses of the word; and this is all we 
need, and all we can expect. In the practical affairs of 
chemistry and engineering there comes a point at which we 
must take the best available theory and use it, even at the 
risk of OUT lives. In ethics and aesthetics there are times 
when the need to take the most authoritative truth and act 
on it is no less imperative. 

It is certainly less easy to recognize authority in philoso- 
phy, morality or art than in engineering or astronomy ; but 
the method is fundamentally the same. To demonstrate the 
durability of moral and aesthetic satisfactions and to dis- 
cover their unforeseen results takes longer than it does to 
verify the facts and theories of physics, and it depends far 
more obviously on the development of a special sensibility ; 
but it is not impossible. Taste and moral intuition are not 
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wholly personal and incommunicable; in general, one per- 
son develops in mixch the same way as another ; and it is a 
matter of common sense to make use of the experience of a 
moral or aesthetic critic who has ti-avelled the same road as 
ourselves but with steps less faltering than our own. In 
some matters, it may take three or four generations to 
reveal the implications and the consequences of some taste 
or habit of mind ; and the need for authoritative or tradi- 
tional guidance becomes proportionally greater as it be- 
comes harder to distinguish the true authority and the 
sound tradition. The temptation to trust the untutored im- 
pulse is strongest where the need for guidance is greatest; 
by giving way to it we do not establish a responsible and 
‘democratic’ freedom of opinion, such as we find in the 
special sciences, but only an equalitarian anarchy of im- 
pulse, and we submit to forces that escape criticism only 
because they are unconscious. 

Bad art and bad morals cannot be judged solely by their 
consequences ; but their consequences are itevertheless bad 
by any reasonable standard, and if we had the nine lives 
of a cat we might ultimately discover something like an 
authoritative standard for ourselves, and believe in it all 
the more wholeheartedly because it was grounded in our 
own experience. ‘Axioms in philosophy are not axioms till 
they are proved upon our senses’ ; and to rediscover for 
ourselves the value of traditional advice, to discover our 
own need for help and leadership, gives to our knowledge 
an intensity and particularity that could never be acquired 
at second-hand. A generation that has carried the distrust 
of aU authority, moral, political, and intellectual, to the 
point of almost total scepticism may end by demonstrating 
in its own person truths that were familiar to its grand- 
parents, and in so doing it may give a new vitality to the 
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tradition and sharpen its own appreciation of authority. 
But there is nothing dignified or ‘inteilectually honest’ in 
rediscovering in every age that universal scepticism, moral 
cynicism, and the direct pursuit of pleasure end in unhappi- 
ness and degradation. If we are to disregard those who, like 
St Augustine, tried all our experiments centuries ago, the 
art of reading might as well never have been invented. If we 
are to disregard every kind of knowledge because no know- 
ledge is absolutely certain, and to argue that if neither of 
two propositions is certainly true, both are equally prob- 
able, we might as well abandon the pursuit of knowledge 
altogether. 

The Dislike of Authority 

AU civilization rests on the capacity to recognize true 
authority and to preserve a somid tradition ; and for that 
reason civilization is at once precarious and secure. It is 
precarious because even the maintenance of tradition and 
authority, apart from any development or addition, calls 
for constant exercise of intelligence and sensibility. It is 
secure because the impulse to trust other people and to 
accept a public reality is at least as strong as the impulse 
to distrust one’s neighbours and to indulge in private fan- 
tasy, and because a sound tradition or authority is an epi- 
tome of experience to which our own experience will compel 
us to return. And unless we have allowed ourselves to be- 
come very ignorant indeed we are likely to return to it 
before we pay the full penalty of our independence. 

.It is as hard for a society to recognize the value of its 
own authorities and the need for its own traditions as it is 
for the child to understand the wisdom of its parents and 
teachers ; and yet tliis understanding is necessary, and it is 
not wholly unnatural. It was said, in the Spanish Civil War, 
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that the untrained levies of the Republicans imitated the 
old soldiers of the International Brigade ‘as a child imitates 
a grown man’ ; and the impulse to look for authority, and 
to follow the leadership of the man who acts as if he knows, 
is ingrained in our nature as deeply as the opposing im- 
pulse to rebel, to assert our independence, and to judge 
every question for ourselves. People have an almost pathe- 
tic yearning for leadership and guidance; the difficulty is 
not to persuade them to accept leadership, but to learn the 
limits of each authority, to distinguish true authority and 
false, an,d to preserve the uneasy balance between tradi- 
tional wisdom and independent judgement. 

The preponderance' of the rebelhous outlook among a 
large section of our society is in part the result of com- 
mercialism, and especially the commercialism of tlie news- 
papers, which use their influence to belittle every sort of 
specialized knowledge and every kind of authority except 
the authority of money. But the popular press merely re- 
flects and exaggerates the existing opinion of the majority 
of its readers : the journalist does not really prefer char- 
latans to scientists, astrologers to theologians, and popular 
reviewers to literary critics. If he chooses to flatter the 
ordinary man by representing civil servants, statesmen, 
poets, and mathematicians as downright fools, it is mainly 
because this is what his readers want. 

A far more serious influence has been the revolution- 
ary outlook that helped to develop science and industry 
throughout the nineteenth century. A sceptical or even a 
hostile attitude to established authority, a willingness to 
try new experiments, and a fixed resolve to learn orjly from 
one’s own experience and to learn quickly — all these were 
useful in a period of rapid change ; they helped to make the 
changes ; they brought profit and honour ; and in the social 
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upheaval that followed the Industrial Revol ution they found 
as ready a field of application in politics as in industry. The 
spirit of free inquiry was emphasized as if it were the prin- 
ciple of thought and not merely one of the principles ; it 
was applied to religion, politics and poetry, and it became 
almost hopelessly entangled with the idea of social change, 
the extension of education, and the betterment of the con- 
dition of the poor. To this day, the teacher of science in- , 
culcates this prmciple with a moral fervour that he would 
never think of applying to the principle of mutual trust or 
to Ockham’s Razor, 

In all industrial countries there is an immense market for 
second-rate scientists and engineers, and these second-rate 
scientific minds form an active and competent public, well 
qualified to judge the authority of better men than them- 
selves. This fact, quite as much as the facility with which 
scientific truths can be demonstrated, helps to maintain a 
healthy tradition and a lively discrimination among scienti- 
fic authorities ; but it also tends to obscure the basis of dis- 
crimination itself. Because the criticism of scientific work 
is widespread, competent, and active, it is nearly always true 
to say that the latest text-book is the best and that recent 
research supersedes and includes yesterday’s; and in an 
important sense almost any teacher of dynamics is a better 
authority than Newton or D’Alembert. As Newton himself 
said : ‘a pigmy standing on the shoulder of a giant can yet 
see further than the giant himself’. Outside the special 
sciences it is less easy to efimb on the shoulders of the giant, 
and even the lapse of three and a half centuries does not 
enable us to, improve upon the imaginative insight of Shakes- 
peare or the spiritual insight of St John of the Cross ; 
hut a person who has been brought up on a scientific 
curriculum is always tempted to ui^e the test of modem- 
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ity as a substitute for any real discrimination among 
author ities. 

Partly through his belief that nothing at all is valuable or 
reliable unless it is up to date, partly because he has not 
learned the rudiments of moral and aesthetic criticism, the 
minor scientist has little understanding of authority outside 
the special sciences. He does not always recognize that the 
truths that can be tested only in the lives of individuals and 
of nations are no less important, and often no less reliable, 
than those that can be tested in the laboratory, even though 
they necessarily depend far more on the recognition of 
authority. Although in its own field his training inculcates 
a practical habit of mind, a passion for exact and imper- 
sonal observation, a knack of testing authorities by their 
results, and a j ustifiable contempt for purely verbal explana- 
tions, it offers little protection against quack religion, shal- 
low philosophy, and purblind politics. The minor scientist 
whose general education has been neglected therefore be- 
comes a disruptive force in national life, distrusting all tra- 
ditional wisdom, and discontented because other people 
ignore his dangerously facile judgements. 

As long as our civilization is mainly industrial, science is 
likely to occupy an important place in our education ; and 
the outlook of the minor scientist and technician is likely to 
dominate the society of the future. It is therefore hnportant 
that he should learn to recognize the limitations of labora- 
tory method, and understand that the sciences themselves 
depend quite as much on a discriminating use of authority 
as on empiricism and scepticism. Although the spirit of free 
inquiry is in contradiction to the principle of authority, all 
achievement rests on a judicious combination of the two, 
and each is useless unless it is supplemented by the other. 
The scientist cannot make discoveries unless he recognizes 
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the authority of other workers and makes use of their re- 
sults ; and the humility and co-opeiation he exemplifies in 
his own work are no less necessary in the more difficult and 
more confusing fields of religion, politics and art. 

Authority and Liberty 

The strongest objection to the notion of authority springs 
from the belief that authority and freedom are opposing 
notions, and that a man cannot follow authority and yet be 
free. To anyone brought up in the Anglo-Saxon tradition, 
the word ‘authority’ always carries a liint of bullying and 
compulsion, and a vague reminiscence of the anti-demo- 
cratic doctrine that by reason of race, nationality or class, 
some are born to command and others to obey. Even if we 
avoid tills association of ideas, there is still a real sense in 
which the use of authority contradicts the principles of in- 
dividual liberty. If we make use of other people’s judge- 
ment and experience, we are certainly limiting our apparent 
independence. But it is doubtful whether this apparent in- 
dependence ever was or ever could be reffi, and whether it 
ever had anything to do with the kind of liberty we really 
value. 

In England, the tradition of liberty is partly an expres- 
sion of the Englishman’s aloofness, his desire to be left 
alone, his intense distaste for mass hysteria. The English 
remember the Gordon Riots, and are ashamed ; they look 
at plans for comraimal kitchens and co-ordinated flats, and 
feel uncomfortable. If a critic asks them what they want 
to be free from, the English do not know, or give diverse 
and contradictory answers; but their conception of liberty 
is not a mere extension of the rules of private enterprise, nor 
does it spring from a passion for anarchy and eccentricity. 

It is not so much uniformity and discipline that the 
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Englishman dislikes as intrusion into his private affairs. 
Whether he happens to be a duke or a bus-driver, he likes 
a httle privacy in which he can let Irimself grow and build 
up his own small world of interest and affection, and this 
world he refuses to throw open to officials or business asso- 
ciates or casual fellow-travellers by train. The EngUshman 
may smile when he reads of the Member of Parhament who 
in 1753 opposed a Census Bill on the grounds that it was 
‘subversive of the last remains of English liberty’, but he 
understands the objection, and he feels that part of the 
strength of his nation is due to this reserve, this firm insis- 
tence that the individual exists in his own right and is not 
wholly the creature of the State.^ 

The cinema, the popular newspaper, and the conditions 
of modern industry, have done much to damage and distort 
this love of freedom. Whether in America or Britain, the , 
cinema-going classes have forgotten how to amuse them- 
selves ; they cannot stand privacy and quiet ; they have no 
use for liberty in the old sense. They still dislike the ‘nosey 
packer ’, but the old wish to rely on their own efforts, the 
Victorian contempt for public charity, is not as strong as it 
was. The ideal of sturdy independence has become tinged 
with irresponsibihty and selfishness, and with a kind of 
inverted totalitarianism, in which the State is regarded not 
as an object of supernatural veneration, but as an end- 
less dispenser of free gifts. But although the belief in liberty 
often merges into a general dislike of all constraint, social, 
moral and intellectual, the older and more serious passion 

I The last remains of English liberty were again threatened in 1822. 
When Sir Robert Peel was trymg to get an adequate police force set up, 
a Parliamentary Committee repotted: ‘It is difficult to reconcile an effec- 
tive syst^im of police with that perfect freedom of action and exemption 
ftotn interference which are the great privilege and blessing of society in 
(his country.’ (See J). Thomson, The Democratic ideal in France and 
England^) 
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for liberty remains ; the great majority of Englishmen and 
Americans still firmly believe in free speech and democratic 
government; and between this ideal and the principle of 
authority there is no conflict at all. 

The real conflict is between ignorance and knowledge, 
fantasy and fact. In the long run no political system can 
be stable if it does not go as far as possible towards giving 
the public what it wants ; but we do little good if we ignore 
the fact that the spontaneous desires of the ordinary man 
are often confused or harmful or contradictory. Just as the 
individual has to learn to recognize reality and understand 
it if in some measure he is to bend the world to his wUl, so 
a society has to learn what aims can be attained, and what 
the effect will be. The child emerges from the world of 
fantasy to face the obstructions and potentiahties of the 
real world; and in the same way a society has to learn by 
experience the difference between social reality and social 
fantasy. 

We cannot be emancipated from facts, however ardently 
and ignorantly we try. Only when we recognize that we 
cannot be in two places at once, do we start on the long 
road leading towards inventions that wfll enable us to be 
in one place and speak in another. In the early days of 
every science, people have always tried to use direct and 
naive methods to bring about results that were ultimately 
reached by long detours and slow, laborious advances. To- 
day no-one would suggest a return to the early search for 
perpetual motion, the philosopher’s stone, and the elixir 
yitae, but we still try to make work easier, to turn common 
materials into those that are rare and valuable, and to pro- 
long human life ; and we hpve learned not to question the 
good faith of experts who warn us against attractive routes 
thjtt.have always led to faihu-e. In these matters, we accept 
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the authority of the specialists not only on questions of 
method but also on the direction of our aim and the neces- 
sary intensity of our effort. We learn that some of the things 
we want to do are impossible or would cost more than we 
are prepared to give, or would not bring the results that we 
expect ; and instead of repeating in our own lives the dis- 
appointments and disasters of past generations, we submit 
our desires and tastes to the wisdom and experience of 
other people. 

Something of the same respect for authority is needed in 
politics if we are not to waste our time pursuing the im- 
possible. There are certainly some ‘ experts ’ who use their 
shill mainly to defend the interests of their profession or 
their class ; but we eaxmot afford to distrust every expert 
because some are rogues and others are narrow-nxinded. 
To question what Francis Bacon called ‘frail and uncertain 
authority’ is always necessary ; but to belittle every kind of 
authority, and to maintain that the expert is always wrong, 
is to attack the whole foundation of civilized democracy. 
A democracy caimot flourish unless people are willing and 
able to recognize each kind of true authority; and con- 
versely, true authority can flourish only in a State in which 
the citizens are free from coercion. Properly understood, 
the notiort of civil liberty is inseparable from the recogni- 
tion of specific authorities. The business of the democratic 
citizen is not merely to vote for representatives who pledge 
themselves to support his interests, but to make pse of men 
whose knowledge, character and judgement are better than 
his own ; and the political structure of an enlightened demo- 
cratic state is typical of every authoritative hierarchy. 

The Misuse of Authority 

True authority always rests on specific abilities; the 
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authority of the good mathematician is mathematical, the 
authority of the efficient soldier is military, and each autho- 
rity can be enforced only by its own appropriate method. To 
call in an alien authority — as when the diplomat calls in the 
soldier, the churchman calls in the policeman, or the philo- 
sopher calls in the advertising expert or the social snob — is 
to admit that events have passed beyond the control of our 
own specific methods, and to undermine the foundation of 
our own proper authority. The farther we move from our 
original authority, the more damaging is our confession of 
failure. The poet and the scholar claim that the ultimate 
power of persuasion is found in their own specific use of 
words ; if they resort to sarcasm, scurrihty or facetiousness 
they are tacitly admitting their failure ; if they call in the 
help of the law, they are admitting the limitation of all dis- 
cussion, whether reasoned or emotional ; if they horse-whip 
their opponent they are abandoning the claims of law as 
well as those of literature and losing the distinction between 
their own authority and that of the prize-fighter and the 
assassin. 

Often the use of false authority is unconscious, and the 
fault is partly that of the audience, and partly that of the 
authorities themselves. There is always a temptation for the 
elderly and successful to confuse seniority and social dis- 
tinction with their own true authority; and conversely, the 
young and unsuccessful are tempted to a kind of inverted 
snobbery in which wealth, success and age are regarded as 
infallible marks of incompetence. Again, a society in which 
most people regard money as the only measure of value is 
necessarily fuddled about authority. The ^uthority that a 
man earns as a manufacturer of ice-cream or motor-cars is 
convertible at will into authority in the fields of statesman- 
slfip and learning. He can endow professorships andlabora- 
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tories, and so encourage one kind of study at the expense of 
others ; he can turn the mind of a nation away from poetry 
into chemistry, or out of chemistry into religion. He cannot 
always dictate the answers, but he can dictate the questions 
that engage a nation’s attention ; and in a pluto-democracy 
he is more hkely to be applauded for his generosity than 
rebuked for his presumption. 

As incomes become more equal, this kind of bonfusion is 
likely to diminish ; but there is no reason to suppose that 
democratic decisions will be wiser than those of Andrew 
Carnegie and Lord Nuffield. Indeed, they are likely to be 
far less disinterested and long-sighted, and to show far less 
respect for true authority. Unless people are taught when 
to rely on the judgement of others better qualified than 
themselves, and how to recognize such authorities, they 
cannot be expected to judge a poet by anything but his 
eccentricities or a mathematician by anything but the length 
of Ms beard, the number of his degrees, and th§ extent of 
his absentmindedness. And to this confusion we must ex- 
pect a sophisticated and cynical reaction, which adds to the 
confusion by recognizing no authority at all. 

In any ordered Merarchy the higher authorities have a 
responsibility to the lower, just as the lower themselves 
have the responsibility for discrimination. The business of 
the mathematician is not merely to produce good mathe- 
matics but also to see that the Tower orders’ are not de- 
ceived by charlatans and do not confuse mathematics with 
thepsophy or mistake astrology for astronomy. It is ridi- 
culous and terrifying that in an age rich in scholarly and 
intellectual talent, and equally rich in every kind of super- 
stition and bad taste, so few critics can be found who will 
take up the attitude of T. E. Hulrae, and ‘consider it a 
duty, and a very pleasant duty, and one very much neg- 
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lected in this country, to expose charlatans when one sees 
them’. 

The reluctance of the intellectual to accept the responsi- 
bilities of leadership comes partly from a false modesty 
(which is itself a kind of vanity) and partly from an out- 
moded habit of appealing only to the gentleman. This atti- 
tude, which was appropriate enough when the gentleman 
was the only person who could read and the only person 
whose opinion mattered, is suicidal in an age in which the 
great mass of the people have the power not only to lead 
their country into war and economic disaster but also to 
stifle the arts and prostitute the sciences. The disappearance 
of the old, autonomous culture, founded on the Bible and 
on oral tradition, and its replacement by the new and semi- 
literate ‘ culture ’ of commercial newspapers, make it all the 
more important to realize that in a strictly egalitarian society 
the arts, the sciences and literature could not exist as the 
amusement of a superior minority : the pressure of mass- 
production, mass-amusement, and mass-stupidity would 
force them out of existence. 

By^lowerulg the average level of the reading public and 
coarsening the English language, compulsory education has 
certainly added to the diflficulties of the serious writer ; but 
the situation will not be remedied by shuttmg one’s eyes 
and assuming that the old reading public is still there, and 
is still the governing class. Nor will it be remedied by writing 
for an imaginary utopian posterity. Democracy cannot sur- 
vive unless people are taught where to look for accurate 
information and how to distinguish *true authority from 
mere preten|iousness or bullying; and they are not likely to 
learn unless the authorities themselves bestir themselves 
and accept obligations, not only towards their colleagues 
and equals, but towards the whole people. 
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Co-ordination and the Transition to Action 

If one kind of authority never impinged on another, it 
would be fairly easy to see our obligations and to recognize 
our place in every ordered hierarchy. Bat in practice we 
have to face the conflict of different kinds of authority as 
well as the discrepancies and divergencies of experts of the 
same kind, and we have to deal with the uncomfortable 
transition from thought to action. The claims of the diplo- 
mat and the soldier, and those of the moralist and the artist, 
often conflict ; and even when it is quite clear who is the 
authority, it is not always clear that he should be given 
executive power. Distrust of the expert and the ‘highbrow’ 
is not wholly based on ignorance and jealousy, nor on the 
simple-minded belief that where experts disagree the igno- 
rant can decide. It rests partly on recognition of the need 
for co-ordination, and partly on perception of the structure 
of democracy. 

The expert is often inclined to over-value his own activity 
and to ignore factors with which he is not professionally 
concerned ; and there ate certainly moments when the deci- 
sion of the ordinary man is wiser than that of die expert. 
But the need at this point is not to ridicule the idea of 
specialized authority, but to recall the specialists to a sense 
of proportion. And even in this matter of co-ordination, 
there are authorities if we care to look for them. The philo- 
sopher and the theologian are not solely concerned with 
comparing and co-ordinadng the concepts used in the special 
sciences ; they are concerned also with comparing and co- 
ordinating the value of different activities. To^ these prob- 
lems of co-ordination, as to the problems of the scientist, 
there is no final answer ; but we can at least remove some of' 
their asperities, and part of the education of the specialist 
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could profitably be devoted to a study of the limits, and 
the social and moral implications, of his own chosen 
activity. 

The problem of the transition from thought to action is 
scarcely less difficult. At first sight we are tempted to say 
that a man should be given executive power accorduig to 
Ms character, talents and accomplishments. This is the solu- 
tion of those who bcUeve in government by a committee of 
technical experts; but this solution ignores not only the 
difficulty of choosing the experts and reconciling their diver- 
gencies, but also the effect on the ordinary man. The demo- 
cratic method is to make a sharp distinction between intel- 
lectual and executive authority : the expert may decide a 
question, but Ms decision has no effect unless he can per- 
suade the majority. The merit of tMs system is that it throws 
the maximum responsibility on the ordinary citizen ; its 
weakness is that it is slow and cumbersome, and dishearten- 
ing to the experts themselves. > 

The most radical solution is to roll all the authorities into 
one, and to follow a leader whose decisions in science, poli- 
tics, art, and morality, will be binding for a whole nation. 
The problems of conflicting authority then fight themselves 
out in one personality, and the ordinary man is absolved 
from the responsibility of recognizing any authority save 
that of force— and there is very little difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the authority of a policeman with a sub-machine-gun. 
The system is one that appeals to all who are intellectually 
lazy and to all who find the responsibilities of democratic 
citizensMp a strain. It is not wholly disastrous, for unless 
the dictator is a fool (and if he is a fool he is not likely to 
remain in power), he will try to recogmze and use the true 
authorities in the subjects that happen to interest Mm, and 
by giving them official standing he will create a general ap- 
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pearance of enlightemneiit and culture greater than is pos- 
sible in a democratic state. 

But in spite of its apparent efficiency, the system is de- 
grading to the ordinary citizen. By publicly contradicting 
the principle of specific authority, it flies in the face of fact, 
and it must end by corrupting the specific authorities them- 
selves. As a temporary expedient, it is necessary in times of 
national stress ; and the less activity people show in recog- 
nizing true authority, the more necessary it becomes. In the 
kind of society which some newspapers and some film mag- 
nates are trying to produce — a society of sub-human mass- 
men, with no sense of social responsibility and no capacity 
to recognize any authority save that of force — dictatorship 
becomes inevitable; and when the ‘progressive’ liberal and 
the ‘emancipated’ scientist insist on the importance of 
liberty without emphasizing the importance of modest and 
responsible judgement, they unwittingly apply their efforts 
in the same direction. 

The Limits of Toleration 

In nothing short of a perfect society of universal geniixses 
could the principle of specific authority operate in com- 
plete freedom. The vain, the ignorant and the stupid will 
always fail to recognize some kind of true authority ; and if 
their vanity, ignorance and stupidity threaten to bring 
disaster not only on themselves but also on other people, then 
we must choose between disaster and coercion. Complete 
toleration is always impossible, and it is arguable that the 
liberal democracies, although the^ have been highly in- 
tolerant of some forms of commercial dishonesty, 'have 
been excessively and dangerously tolerant of doctrines that 
threaten their own existence. Their cult of free speech, to- 
gether with their 'Strictly secular education, which fights shy 
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of anything that can be called controversial, leaves people 
to settle the controversial questions in ignorance of all 
authority; and the irresponsible aloofness of intellectual 
authorities has been carried to a point at which .the liberty 
to think for oneself becomes an invitation to private jerry- 
building, to pseudo-science, quack religion, and clap-trap 
politics, and threatens to dissolve the whole social and 
intellectual fabric. 

It would be comforting to think that a return to reason 
would be possible without coercion, but it would not be 
true. Even the intellectual authorities cannot be expected 
to bestir themselves and serve their proper function in a 
democracy without some external pressure ; and journalists 
who have been brought up to beheve that it pays to attack 
^nd ridicule any form of intellectual authority cannot be 
expected to reform themselves overnight. The social con- 
sequences of widespreg,d superstition, sentimentality, and 
political selfishness, are as fatal as those of bad plumbing 
and bad logic; their action is slower, but no less certain. A 
taste for bad music, a foolishly cynical or disillusioned atti- 
tude to life, a passion for revolution for revolution’s sake — 
all these are, in the long run, matters of public as well as 
private concern ; and -to avoid them, some measure of 
coercion is necessary. 

Coercion, however, need not be repressive : it is as easy 
to reward virtue as it is to punish vice. The honours that 
we sometimes give to first-rate scientists and second-rate 
writers, the subsidies given to the arts and sciences, the in- 
vitations given to eminent citizens to serve on public con|- 
mittees and Royal Commissions, in aU these there is an 
element of compulsion, a use of one kind of authority^ — 
money, public honour, executive power — ^to reinforce the 
‘higher’ and weaker authorities. If the whole of this pro- 
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cess were conceived as a work of public education, if we 
spent half as much on rewarding journahsls and profes- 
sional men for exposing ignorance and silliness as we spend 
on rewarding police and judges for exposing dishonesty, 
there would be little need to muzzle the crank, the mono- 
maniac and the misguided revolutionary. 

Even this very mild measure of coercion is unpleasant 
and subject to abuse, and could be used to bolster up any 
regime, however false and unjust the principles on wliich it 
rested. The moment we admit a limit to toleration, even in 
the interest of ‘authority’, we begin to undermhie the 
notion of specific authority. We cannot, and do not, wholly 
escape this evil ; but if we leave the malady of our society to 
cure itself, a time will come when far more drastic measures 
will be needed. The limits of toleration are imposed, not by 
the whims of a governing class, but by tlie dictation of cir- 
cumstances. To maintain the political forms of democracy 
among a society of irresponsible mass-men, each intent on 
the pursuit of trivial interests and pleasures, and all in- 
capable of recognizing quality in thought and judgement, is 
to head direct for economic and mihtary failure; and the 
failure will provoke a reaction away from the freely chosen 
Ifierarchy which is the only durable form of democracy, to- 
wards the more primitive and more easily recognized forms 
of authority. If we want to maintain or extend the field of 
toleration and diminish the use of false authorities we must 
devote om energy to strengthening the recognition of the 
true. 
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RESPONSIBILITY AND THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN 


The Need for Responsibility 

I f we feel iatensely that something is not merely pleasur- 
able, but has a real, authoritative value, we no longer 
accept events as they happen, but try to dominate them in 
order to preserve the thing that is valuable, and to preserve 
the appreciation of it both in ourselves and in others. A 
sense of value implies responsibility as surely as love in- 
volves anxiety ; and this responsibility is an intrinsic part 
of the significance of life. If we try to keep the enjoyment 
without accepting the burden, we find that the sense of 
value, like love itself, fades into a memory of past excite- 
ments, a mere habit of thinking that we care for so-and-so, 
without vitality and zest. We lose the capacity to suffer, and 
at the same time we lose the capacity to enjoy. If we set out 
to enjoy ourselves, quietly and decently, serving no-one but 
ourselves, and refusing the responsibihties of a parent and 
citizen, we find in the end that our life is unsatisfactory and 
insipid, We can postpone the feeling of disillusion and aim- 
lessness by setting ourselves trivial aims — ^reducing our golf 
handicap, owning a bigger car, climbing a more difficult 
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mountain ^ — but such aims as these, which are worth no 
great sacrifice, will fail in ati emergency. The only aims that 
are permanently satisfactory are those that override our 
personal pleasure and impose a permanent responsibility 
The further we are removed from the pressure of immediate 
necessity, the greater our need for such a burden. A talent 
and an opportunity imply an obligation, and a talent lodged 
with us idle becomes a source of irritation and unhappiness 

Apart from this personal need for responsibility, there is 
the far more obvious social need. In public affairs, the only 
alternative to paternalism, whether socialist or fascist, is 
the individual exercise of responsibility ; and for the sake of 
the State as well as for the sake of the individual, it is im- 
portant that responsibihty should not be conftned to a 
■^governing class, nor to a paid bureaucracy, however effi- 
cient. Policies that demand an increasing concentration of 
respdnsibihty in the hands of a few ministers and civil ser- 
vants may be forced upon us by the increasing centraliza- 
tion of industry ; but this concentration is a movement not 
in the dhecrion of a free and responsible democracy, but in 
the directioh of a termite State. When ‘progressive’ politi- 
cians talk of centralization and state-control as if tliese were 
good in themselves, they are, however unintentionally, 
secondmg the cinemas and the million-sale newspapers in 
their efforts to produce a new class of mental inferiors, ill- 
equipped for the responsibilities of a democratic citizen, 
and almost wholly unconscious of the existence of such 
responsibilities. 

The forces that are tending to reduce the ordinary citizen 
to a mere economic and industrial unit with standardized 
tastes, habits, and opinions, are directed not only against 
the Christian tradition, with its insistence on the value of 
the individhal soul, but also against the ‘progressive’ tradi- 
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lion with its belief in the individual light to sclf-fullilment 
Among the more lively, the process gives rise to inarticulate 
resentment. They are bored with their standard work and 
their standard pleasure ; and they welcome any distraction, 
even war, if it enables them to get out of the rut. The root 
of their trouble is their lack of responsibility ; but although 
they know that their Hves are trivial, they do not know 
why. They are starved of responsibility, and yet it does not 
occur to them that they might regain their vitality and self- 
respect by taking an active part in social work, or in the 
criticism of the arts, or even in a more rigorous discipline 
of their private lives. 

In part, the difficulty is the result of the changing needs 
and possibilities of industry. Social change and industrial 
mobility are essential to a period of rapid development, and 
in the past hundred and fifty years thousands of men and 
women have been uprooted from their villages and small 
towns and transplanted to cities where neither they nor 
their children have developed any sense of communal re- 
sponsibility. Today the squire, with his very visible duties 
and rewards, is no longer a dominant figure, nor is the 
captain of industry ; they have been replaced by the share- 
holder, who has no tradition to make him feel that he is 
responsible for the well-being of his workpeople, his ten- 
ants, or his customers. Often it is not even possible for him 
to exert an influence directly: he is a permanent absentee 
landlord, who does not even know where liis estates are, or 
how they are managed. The whole basis of social responsi- 
bility has changed : what was once a matter of personal re- 
lationship becomes the day-to-day business of a govern- 
ment office and a trade union ; in place of the local group 
as a social and moral unit, we have the State; in place- of 
personal contact we have political activity ; and often this 
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political activity is Irealed not as a matter of taking a share 
in the common responsibility, but as a defence of personal 
interests. 

The result is both humiliating and depressing. The worker 
sees himself as a cog in a machine, and is either cynical or 
resentful. The rentier cannot wholly disguise *from himself 
the fact that he is not a real member of the communiiy, 
but a parasite extracting all he can from the public ; and in 
spite of all die satisfactions that money can buy he is 
vaguely aware of the pointlessness of his own existence. A 
wealthy class can justify its existence only by its devotion 
to activities that are valuable but for wliich other people 
have little time or opportunity. A Cavendish or a Robert 
Boyle may justify a hundred idle loafers, not only in the 
eyes of the world, but also in their own. It is arguable that 
we no longer need a wealthy class to provide us with poets, 
philosophers, scientists, and patrons of the arts and sciences 
(though up to the present, the only ‘ disinterested’ activities 
widely encouraged by the poorer classes have been foot- 
ball, baseball, and professional cinema-acting). But if our 
society is not to stagnate, we need someone to assume the 
responsibihties no longer accepted by the upper class ; and 
if we are not to lose our own zest for life we need to accept 
our share and a little more. 

The Burden of Responsibility 

The assumption of responsibility, hke the recognition of 
the reahty of things and people, is a normal stage in human 
development, and both steps are difficult. In both we have 
to reject an appearance of liberty and to accept restrictions 
which narrow down an infinite field of possibility to a real 
world a,nd a practical career. To the immature mind, the 
eMstence of responsibility is a nuisance ; but like the hard 
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reality of things and people, it is a nuisance that must be 
accepted, and if we try to ignore it wc find ourselves frus- 
trated and unhappy. 

' But the recognition of responsibiUty comes later in life 
than the recognition of material reality, and it can be more 
easily postponed. People are not all equal in their percep- 
tion of reality, and they are still less equal in tlreir sense of 
responsibility. Just as the child exercises ingenuity in post- 
poning or blurring its recognition of reality, so thfe adoles- 
cent and the adult find ingenious ways of postponing the 
day when they will find themselves committed to a definite 
course with definite obligations. They carry on a life-long 
battle with reality, and sometimes they are partially success- 
ful. 

Whether in cMldren or in adults, the sense of responsi- 
bility needs to be coaxed and cultivated ; and if we expect 
too much of it we often provoke a rebellion into complete 
irresponsibility. We cannot teach a cliild to be responsible 
by expecting it to evolve all the higher human ideals out of 
its own inner consciousness ; and we cannot build a respon- 
sible democracy on the assumption that every citizen is fully 
alive to his own responsibilities already. We need to offer 
people the heaviest bxurden they can carry, a burden a little 
heavier than they are willing to carry ; but we do no service 
to democratic ideals if we ignore the fact that many people 
not only prefer orders to a free choice but also assiune that 
the responsibility for action and decision never rests with 
them, but always with the government, the civil service, or 
the Church. 

The doctrine that the common citizen should carry the 
largest possible share of responsibility for government is 
soundly based both in morality and in political expediency ; 
and there is no doubt that most people want the advantages 
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that come from democratic government. But how many 
people arc willing to accept the anxiety that goes with 
knowledge and power ? How many are capable ? The suc- 
cess of reiterated falsehood and absurdity is not entirely , 
due to the maHce of those who exploit credulity and 
ignorance for their own ends ; it is made possible by the 
masses themselves, who will not take the trouble to recog- 
nize true authority, and by those who, in spite of their 
superior talents, refuse to recognize their duty to protect 
otliers less fortunate or less talented. 

lu our own age, although we have tried to achieve demo- 
cracy, we have done little to cultivate the sense of responsi- 
bihty or to make clear the civil obligations on which demo- 
cracy must rest. In escaping from feudalism and plutocracy 
we have learned to set a high value on freedom ; and in em- 
phasizing freedom we have been inclined to look upon re- 
sponsibilities as hindrances to liberty. We reseiwe the liberty 
to criticize, but we do not accept the obligation to criticize 
with knowledge and understanding. We form associations 
to maintain the freedom of the press, but none to insist 
on the responsibility on which that freedom must ultijnately 
rest. Movements that begin as genuine movements of eman- 
cipation are allowed to degenerate into mere evasion of 
responsibility. The cult of youth, for example, which is 
excellent in so far as it is a defence of energy, activity and 
natural idealism, often becomes a cult of irresponsibihty. 
The passion for ‘travelling light’, for avoiding burdens and 
commitments, is a natural outcome of industrial evolution 
and its rapid transfers of labour ; but it is not ah adult 
or h civilizing passion, nor can it be the foundation of a 
secure democracy. 
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The Evasion of Responsibility 

When we cast up the balance-sheet of democracy, against 
the decreasing upper-class interest in religion, science, litera- 
ture, art, and serious pohtics, must be set the awakening of 
the other classes. If hopes were horses, we could safely say 
that we were already on the way to a society in which the 
line between governing class and governed would be less 
hard and fast than at present. But there is still a gap be- 
tween the two publics : the one, shrinking in power and 
numbers, slowly abandoning the standards of disinterested 
public service that are natural and necessary to a confident 
governing class, is still the formal heir of an active and cul- 
tivated tradition. The other, uncritical and ilWnformed, is 
still incapable of making enduring judgements ; its most 
able members, who have spent years of their life in strug- 
gling against handicaps that would have been removed with 
a little money, are often rebellious, resentful and irrespon- 
sible. 

At its best, the education of the old governing class was 
an education in responsibility; it was moral as well as in- 
tellectual, and even though the formal scheme placed little 
emphasis on the arts and sciences there was still a strong 
tradition that discrimination and taste were appropriate 
and dignified accompUshments fo^ a gentleman. Tlie new 
education which was open to the lower and middle* classes 
was very different. It was intended to provide useful re- 
cruits for industry and to enable its products to ‘get on’. 
It was based on the inculcation of knowledge, and placed 
little emphasis o^ social and intellectual responsibility, 
The teachers have done their best, but it is only forty 
years since secondary education was firmly established in 
England, and in general the products of the English elemen- 
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tary and secondary schools do not yet think of tliemselves 
as responsible for national affairs, or for discrunination in 
literature and science. They have grown up under the 
shadow of an age in wliich ‘the governing class’ decided 
these matters, and they still believe that somewhere there is 
someone else who exercises judgement, taste and social 
responsibility. This reliance on a vague ‘They’, who are 
supposed to determine policy, to safeguard public health, 
to protect the interests of science, to choose good books and 
to support good causes, would be all very well in a feudal 
or plutocratic society ; but if we are trying to establish social 
equality, responsibility cannot be left to people who do not 
exist, or to ‘ authorities ’ who receive neither recognition nor 
active and informed co-operation. 

The passage from oligarchy to complete democracy is 
made none the easier by the unconscious conservatism of 
many ‘progressive’ reformers. They are so used to the idea 
of the people’s champions wringing concessions from a re- 
luctant ruling class that they cannot tliink in any other 
terms. Like the old Bolsheviks who were such a nuisance 
to the Communist Government of Russia, they have har- 
dened into permanent and irresponsible opposition. They 
feel that it is not their business to ascertain the facts or to 
consider a question in all its bearings ; and they believe that 
any attack on established order, however ignorant or ill- 
considered, is a battle fought for freedom ; the mere act of 
faith involved in believing themselves to be on the side of 
progress exempts them from the duty of being practical. 

This evasion of responsibility is the bane of democratic 
politics. People say that they are only one of forty million or 
of two thousandmilUon, and that they have no power to act 
and therefore no duty ; or they persuade themselves tliat by 
joining a political party or signing a manifesto they end the 
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whole matter and are no longer under any obligation to 
exercise either private generosity or honest and unbiased 
judgement. The most notorious offenders are the joui'nalists 
who earn their living by degrading public taste and Judge- 
ment, and then try to salve their consciences by holding 
violent political opinions flatly opposed to those they ex- 
press in their newspaper. When challenged, they blame 
‘the system’ or assert that ‘a man must hve’. They con- 
demn bankers and newspaper owners for being influenced 
by considerations of profit, yet act from the same motives 
themselves ; and like tlie Devil himself they are willing to 
become honest and responsible citizens if honesty and re- 
sponsibility can be made to pay. 

A more curious, and perhaps more sympathetic, form of 
evasion is one that might be called Perfectionism. One com- 
monly hears the argument that if our society were more just 
and equal, if there wore less opposition to every generous 
moyement of reform, if our housing and our social services 
were better, if our people cared more for art and logic and 
literature, thdn the country would be worth working for 
and fighting for. As it is, the Perfectionist is Very conscious 
of his own talents and virtues; he believes — quite rightly — 
that judged by his own standards most of his fellow-citizens 
are mean, bigoted, stupid, and insensitive ; and from this 
he goes on to argue that he has no obligations towards 
them. 

Such an attitude is not dishonest, but it will not stand a 
reasoned scrutiny. It is the nature of all ideals of beauty, 
truth, and goodness, that they should not be fully realized ; 
and as long as people are diverse in their talents* some 
people will be above the average in social sense, in intellect 
or in musical sensibility. But a talent is a source of misery 
unless it is regarded as an obhgation, and the possession of 
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such a talent is no reason for condemning other people or 
for maldng the situation worse by refusing to help. Any 
improvement that has been made in the past has been made 
by the people who were willing to work within the limits 
of human imperfection ; and the practical choice is between 
one imperfect society and another, or between an imperfect 
society and social chaos. In a perfect world, there would 
be no scope for moral effort; and in a world of equal 
talents the Perfectionist, being no longer in any way above 
the average, would have no special insight or understanding 
to contribute. 

Rights and Obligations 

Many of these evasions, it will be seen, do not spring 
from deliberate irresponsibility, but from certain miscon- 
ceptions about the nature of politics and the nature of 
democracy. In the nineteenth century, it was natural to look 
upon all social advance as a fight against reactionary in- 
terests. The real source of progress was the work of the 
explorers, settlers, inventors, and skilled mechanics ; but 
the working class had to wring their share of the increment 
from the rich who received it in the first place, and it was 
not surprising that they came to think of the struggle for a 
higher standard of living as k struggle against the selfish- 
ness of the well-to-do. Today, the more popular type of 
liberal reformer still regards the transition to democracy as 
a battle in which the privileged few struggle to /retain their 
advantages while the masses clamour for their rights, and 
Slowly gain them. In the resulting quarrel for material ad- 
vantages, both sides begin to lose sight of responsibility 
altogether, so that we hear a great deal about ‘Human 
Rights’ and nothing at aU about the ‘Whole Duty of Man’. 
To emphasi2e rights rather than duties may be tactful as a 
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mattei of political rhetoric, but we cannot all enjoy a light 
unless we do our share to satisfy the corresponding claims 
of other people. Every social right implies a corresponding 
obligation, and movements in themselves both practicable 
and just are stultified from the beginning if the promoters 
do not understand the price that must be paid arid do not 
urge their followers to pay it. 

Mr. Wells, for example, has sponsored ten ‘Rights of 
Man ’ which, at first sight, commend themselves to anyone 
who does not feel that his own comforts and privileges 
would lose all their savour if they were shared by other 
people. Let us consider, however, the first three of these 
‘Rights’ : 

‘(1) That every man is joint heir to all the resources, 
powers, inventions and possibilities accumulated by 
our forerunners, and entitled without distinction of 
race, colour or professed belief or opinions, to the 
nourishment, covering, medical care and attention 
needed to realize liis full possibilities of physical and 
mental development and to keep him in a state ol 
health from his birth to his death. 

‘ (2) That he is entitled to sufficient education to make him 
a useful and interested citizen, and further that special 
education should be so made available as to give him 
equality of opportunity for the development of his 

I distinctive gifts in the service of matiHnd, that he 
should have easy access to information upon all 
matters of common knowledge throughout his life 
and enjoy the utmost freedom of discussion, associa- 
tion and worship. 

‘ (3) That he may engage freely in any lawful occupation, 
earning such pay as the need for his work' and the in- 
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crement it makes to the common welfare may justify. 
That he is entitled to paid employment and toti free 
choice whenever there is a variety of employment 
open to him. He may suggest employment for him- 
self and have liis claim publicly considered, accepted 
or dismissed.’^ 

Any declaration of this kind presupposes some view of 
human nature and himian resources, and the presupposi- 
tions, as well as the practical difficulties involved in the 
application of the ‘rights’, at once appear if we begin to 
state the corresponding obligations ; 

(1) It is the duty of every man, without distinction of 
race, colour or professed belief or opinions, to accu- 
mulate resources, powers, inventions and possibilities 

. for his successors to the best of Ihs ability, and to 
provide for his contemporaries such nourishment, 
covering, medical care and attention as may enable 
them to realize their full possibilities of physical and 
mental development and keep them in a state of 
health from their birth to their death. 

(2) Every man must place his goods and talents at the 
service of his fellow creatures in sufficient measure to 
make them useful and interested citizens and give 
them equality of opportunity to develop their dis- 
tinctive gifts for the service of mankind. Furthermore, 
he must allow his fellow-men to express any opinions 
and indulge in any form of association and worship 
they may choose, no matter how false or dangerous 
he may believe these opinions to be. 

(3) He must accept cheerfully and loyally any shortage of 
goods and sefvices that may result from other men’s 

1 H. G. Wells, The Rights of Man, pp 80-1 See also The New World 
Order, pp, 1 39-40, 
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decision not to work at all, or not to offer the goods 
and services that he could wish. Furthermore, if the 
appointed authority decides that his own proposed 
work is unnecessary and does not increase the com- 
mon wealth, he must unhesitatingly accept their deci- 
sion. If he is engaged in the making of luxuries he 
must expect his wages to be less than the market 
value of the goods he provides by an amount that 
depends on the payment made by the State to the 
workers who provide the public services. 

This is already a tall order, and by the time that we have 
finished examining th'e Ten Rights we find that they imply 
most of the Ten Commandments as well as sundry exhorta- 
tions from the Prophets and the New Testament. How are 
these moral precepts to be given the force of law? The 
Christian Church has not wholly succeeded after twenty 
centuries of effort, and Mr. Wells evades the difficulty fcy 
ignoring its existence. He assumes, for example, that the 
First Obligation is unnecessary, and that a year or two of 
forced labour, together with the desire for pocket money, 
and the boredom that comes from impoverished idleness, 
would provide all the work that is needed. Tt is entirely 
practicable so to order things that a man may, if he sees fit, 
go through life without doing a stroke of work, living in a 
comfoi table domicile, walking if he likes from place to 
place, finding rest homes and free meals wherever he goes, 
wearing decent clothes.’^ 

How soon people would start to work if they and their 
possible children were provided with free food, clothing, 
housing, medical attention, and education, is doubtful. 
Given a free choice, millions of farm labourers, miners and 


I'TAe Rights of Man, p. 66. 
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sailors might well decide that cheap, non-productive amuse- 
ments, such as pigeon-breeding, chess, greyhound racing, 
and reading in the public libraries provided under the 
Second Right, are no more boring than hoeing turnips, 
heaving coal, or scrubbing decksT It usually takes mem- 
bers of the wealthy class two or three generations to dis- 
cover that life is dull without work and responsibility, and 
even then the family wisdom is sometimes lost rather sooner 
than the family money. 

It is not ‘reactionary’ to argue in this way; we are not 
arguing with Arthur Young that ‘everyone but an idiot 
knows that the lower classes must be kept poor, or they 
will never be industrious’. We are merely pointing out that 
any social advance must rest on a corresponding moral 
advance, and that if we weaken the sensS of responsibility 
we undermine the basis of social progress. If we can main- 
tain ^and intensify the'' moral conviction that makes hard 
work and honest workmanship a virtue — that is to say, if 
we accept the First Obligation-— it will ultimately be pos- 
sible for the prosperous countries to offer unconditional 
maintenance to all their citizens. If we neglect the moral aim , 
and concentrate on the material right it will be necessary 
either to introduce a long term of compulsory labour — 
Mr. Wells’s estimate of ‘a few years ’ is wildly optimistic^ — 
dr else to carry the modern advertiser’s campaign of snob- 
bery and social pressure in favour of luxuries to such a 
point that men would work an uneconomic length of time 
for a bicycle or a gramophone or a set of chromium-plated 
fish-knives. Both methods are possible, but the physical 
‘ compulsion ’ of the first sounds even more unpleasant than 

1 Charactenstically Mr. Wells offers free information ‘upon all mat- 
ters of common knowledge’ and says nothing about art and music. 

s More cautious economists (including the Soviet planners) are in- 
clined to look On twenty to twenty-five years as a minimum. 
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the indirect compulsion of a capitalist economy, and the 
second would intensify those features of society that are 
as hateful to Mr. Wells as they are to other people. 

In somewhat the same way, each of the other ‘Rights’ 
brings us back to a familiar problem of morality and philo- 
sophy. Except in so far as they are incompatible with one 
another, there is nothing wrong with the ‘Rights’ as aims. 
But the emphasis on rights, not duties, is apt to defeat its 
own ends : it draws the individual’s attention away from 
the value and necessity of his own efforts to the benefit he 
may expect from the world; it cultivates the sense of griev- 
'ance rather than the sense of obligation ; and its effect is 
to pxdl society apart rather than bring it together. By tinn- 
ing a co-operative commonwealth into a creditor’s meeting, 
it deprives the citizen of any feeling that his own life is re- 
sponsible and significant. 

In countries where a ‘progressive’ regime has failed, the 
failure has been due to this reversal of the moral order. 
And this is true whether the failure is noisy and visible, as 
in Spain or Mexico, or whether it is the silent, invisible 
failure of a well-ordered Social Democracy, in which the 
citizens are well-fed, contented, yet lacking — as in Den- 
mark — any determination to maintain their independence 
or even — ^as in Sweden — ^their racial existence. \^ere the 
great majority of the people do not understand the need 
fdr Responsibility, society must either decay or fall under 
the influence of a small and active minority which imposes 
on the others, not a general sense of responsibility (it can- 
not do that), but a set of narrow obligations directed to 
sopie definite end. The downfall of the ancien regime in 
France was due to its insistence on rights and its neglect of 
duties, and the same may well be true of another class to- 
day. ‘ 
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Responsibility is Personal 

In the face of obvious public evils, it is always easy, and 
for the moment it may be satisfying, to denounce ‘the 
system’ or ‘the State’. But compared with the individuals 
of which it is composed, the State has only a thin and 
ghostly reaUty. Its social and economic structure may em- 
body traditional wisdom, or it may rest on needs and aims 
that are out-moded and forgotten ; it may visit the sins and 
virtues of the fathers on the children ; but the State itself, 
lijce a limited hability company, has neither body to be 
kicked nor soul to be damned. In the main it is the out- 
come of conscious human thoughts and motives, and its 
morality arises from the n^orahly and intelligence of its 
citizens. The conduct of a democratic State may be a little 
more generous and far-sighted than that which is advo- 
cated by the majority of its citizens, because people some- 
times put their affairs into the hands of agents more en- 
lightened than themselves ; but the freedom of choice of a 
corporation, as such, is far narrower than that of its mem- 
bers : its executive is appointed with certain definite, re- 
stricted aims in view, and cannot be far deflected from 
those aims even in the interests of charity and mercy. 

To hold the State responsible for the morality of its 
citizens^ or to expect it to behave with a morality higher 
than the highest common factor of their personal virtue, is 
therefore misguided. The primary field of morality is the 
life of the individual : the ‘duties’ of the State are only the 
duties of the individual at second-hand. To set aU one’s 
hopes on some far-reaching legislative scheme is to invite 
disillusion and disappointment, and it may even result in 
neglecting the basis of personal morality on which any 
^ch scheme must rest. The man who indignantly de- 
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nouiiccs the conduct of his own and other countries and 
expends extravagant emotion on some hypothetical Utopia 
does not always scrutinize his own moral activities with the 
attention they deserve. He asks for Christian conduct 
among nations, but not among individuals ; he treats the 
political or the economic structure of society as a leal 
moral entity, and excuses the failures of the individual on 
the ground that he is the victim of an unjust social system. 
He ends by regarding the citizen not as a responsible moral 
agent at all, but as the holder of absolute inalienable rights. 

To stake out claims against society, and to talk of 
‘natural rights’, can be dangerously misleading if we do 
not recognize their nature and their dual origin. Our rights, 
no less than our responsibilities, spring from our relation 
to God and our relation to society. Or in the language of 
the agnostic, there is the moral responsibility to aim at the 
highest, and the contractual responsibility that is simply a 
necessity of the kind of society we want to hve in ; and there 
are the corresponding rights. If, for example, we claim the 
right to live in a democracy, we necessarily sacrifice some 
part of our leisure and our freedom. Indeed, if we choose 
to five in any community at all we commit ourselves to 
responsibilities and duties. We can work for specific changes 
within that community ; but if we let our campaign develop 
into an anii-social attitude, or if we attempt to contract out 
whenever we find our responsibilities irksome, we destroy 
the basis of society itself. Once a corporate decision is 
taken, we do wrong to oppose it. Sometimes the wrong 
may be the lesser of two evils, for although our duties to 
God and our duties to society often converge, they do not 
always coincide ; but it is none the less an evil in itself. 

It is certainly our duty to criticize our own society in the 
light of standards that derive from something more thah 
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social convenience itself ; but criticism should begin where 
it is most effective, and it is most effective in ourselves. We 
can do little to modify the influence of capitalism unless we 
have scruples about our own investments and insurance; 
we cannot give effect to our disapproval of the sensational- 
ism of the popular press unless we check the weaknesses in 
ourselves that give it countenance. To make politics a sub- 
stitute for personal morality, and to treat the social system 
or the State as a moral entity with a conscience and a code 
of honour, is to hinder rather than help the progress of poli- 
tical reform. A bad system can certainly make it difficult for 
the citizen to behave well, and a good system can do some- 
thing to minimize the effects of greed and selfishness ; but 
to base legislation on moral prejudice that is not already 
deeply rooted in the convictions and conduct of an over- 
/whelming majority of citizens is neither moral nor ex- 
pedient. As the American experiment in Prohibition 
showed, it merely serves to bring the whole body of law 
into contempt. The only alternative to reform through the 
individual is reform through the action of a minority using 
force or bribery or misrepresentation to gain their ends ; and 
few reforms could be said to justify such means, and fewer 
still could be permanently established by such methods. 

The Limits of Political Responsibility 

To hold the State wholly responsible for the failure of 
the individual is plainly worse than futile ; but the inverse 
error, of assuming a load greater than any man can carry, 
is scarcely less common and no less disastrous. The ‘dis- 
illusion’ that comes from feeling too acutely the burden of 
the world is a weakness common amongst the young people 
of our time 3 they see so many things that they would wish 
to changbi and they feel the intricacy and magnitude of the 
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task so intensely, that they despair of doing anything at all. 
They are not content to patch up sotnetliing here and to do 
a little good there. They see only too clearly that in the long 
run every measure of reform, even the most ambitious, is 
only a palliative; and in their anxiety to establish, not a 
society a little better than their own, but a Utopia that will 
last for ever, they feel that the whole burden of failure lies 
on their unhappy shoulders. 

For them it is necessary to limit responsibility ; and there 
are one or two traditional principles that would be none the 
worse for being underlined. Our sense of obligation should 
be strongest where our knowledge and our power to act are 
greatest, and our responsibilities are limited by those of 
other people. Thus in a world depending on international 
trade, we necessarily have some responsibility for people 
on whose co-operation we depend ; but they too are respon- 
sible moral agents, and it is not our business to carrydhe 
whole of their burden for them, or to assume that burden 
to the neglect of others that are nearer and more definite. 
To sacrifice our own interests and those of our friends in 
order to serve the interests of people who are distant in 
space or time, is honest altruism; but to be insensitive to 
oin personal responsibilities, yet highly' sensitive to a re- 
mote public responsibility, is a form of vanity. The man 
who makes a failure of two marriages, but feels deeply and 
ineffectually about the troubles of Chinese coolies or makes 
plans for the perfect society of the future, may sincerely 
believe that the happiness of one or two people is too petty 
an aim for a person of his talents ; but neither by the stan- 
dards of Christian morality, nor as a pattern for his own 
ideal society, is he altogether superior to the honest ditizen 
who fulfils his local duties and does not look beyond them. 
The zeal and public.spirit of such people is a useful correo 
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tive to the narrowness of those whose charity begins, and 
ends, at home; but when their centrifugal moral energy 
blinds them to familiar problems and brings them face to 
face with remote and overpowering difficulties, they become 
a nuisance to themselves and others. 

The modern world produces many of these people who 
would like to reform it and are miserable because they lack 
the power. It produces comparatively few who are humble 
enough to use their energy in a field conuuensirrate with 
their talents. Thus a gieat deal of moderately competent and 
quite useless thought and feehng is expended on national 
and international affairs, while local activities are drained 
of able and honest men. Perhaps it is an unhappy aspect of 
OUT national life that in so many matters we have short- 
circuited the local group, so that it fades out of sight and 
people see only their own limited talent and the national 
problem, and so worry themselves to death all to no pur- 
pose. 

Apart from personal morality, which is the groundwork 
of all political construction, the important thing in public 
affairs is the quality of the effective thought given to them ; 
quantity counts for very little, except in so far as it> helps 
to select quality. That a large number of people should fret 
and worry over matters they cannot understand and cannot 
hope to influence is of no advantage to anyone : worry is 
not thinking, but a state of conflicting emotion and incon- 
clusive judgement ; and it is often the result of an uncertain 
vision of the limits of one’s oWn responsibilities. To ask 
simple people, who find the burden of elementary educa- 
tion almost more than they can bear, to carry the anxiety 
that goes with knowledge and power, is dangerous as well 
as futile. One can only ask them to exercise a sense of 
responsibility appropriate to their talents,, t9 for 
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themselves what kind of authority they will accept, and to 
adjust their demand for rights to fit the obligations they 
are able to fulfil. If they find that they have been deceived 
through following false leaders, they must learn not to vent 
their spite on those on whom tliey mistakenly relied, but 
to ask why they themselves accepted an authority based 
not on knowledge, intellect oi character but on some super- 
ficial snobbery or on some weakness for the easy, self- 
deceiving view. The democratic citizen is responsible for 
judging tlie character and ability of his elected representa- 
tives, and to do this he has to know something about poli- 
tics himself ; but it is not his business to assume the anxieties 
and responsibilities of a cabinet minister. 

In the long run, our duties, responsibilities, and obliga- 
tions are not burdens independently accepted: they are 
bound up with our aims and aspirations, and with our con- 
viction of the value of existence ; their recognition forms 
a surer basis of development and progress than the demand 
for rights, and tlreir evasion leads to frustration and un- 
happiness. The individual can find no lasting satisfaction 
unless he sets himself an aim beyond his own immediate 
grasp ; and no society can be reasonably contented unless 
among all its diverse activities there is a Wd determination 
to pay to the future the debt that it owes to the past. But 
the practical responsibihties of our society as a Whole, like 
those of a democratic citizen, are not unlimited, In general, 
our duty is to preserve the sense of value that has been 
transmitted to us, to hand on our knowledge and skill un- 
impaired, or with any improvement that we can devise, and 
to expend no more of the world’s resources than is com- 
mensurate with the moral and intellectual increment that 
we contribute. To ruin land as it has been ruined in Aus- 
tralia, America, and parts of Exuope, is unforgivable; but 
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there is nothing wrong in using our resources at such a rate 
that the world’s supply of oil would be exhausted in 200 
years, and the world’s coal in 500 years, for within that 
time we can reasonably expect these forms of energy to be 
supplemented by others, such as the power of the tides and 
solar radiation. 

Within limits such as these, we have a right to enjoy 
ourselves : it is not our duty to worry about the infinite 
future and the ultimate fate of man or earwig. Our business 
is to tuidertake limited practical reforms, not to invent a 
foolproof Utopia that will last for ever. If we perform our 
limited duties, our children will be no less honest and no 
less able than ourselves, and their responsibilities will begin 
where ours have ended. 
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THE REALITY OF EVIL 


The Necessity of Evil 

T o many people, and especially to those who have some 
feeling for the Christian values, the most puzzUng 
fcatiue of the world is the existence of suffering and evil ; 
and they try to solve the problem by saying that evil does 
not exist at all. They take refuge in scientific naturalism, or 
turn to some religious substitute that draws a sharp dis- 
tinction between the world *of matter and the world of 
spirit — a doctrine that leads towai’ds a denial of moral 
responsibility for material acts. They ‘solve’ their problem 
and find the reassurance they were seeking; but in so 
doing they not only weaken the basis of responsibility 
but also involve themselves in hopeless contradiction and 
sterility. 

Much of the loss of tension in the modem world is due 
to the popularity of these doctrines that deny the reality of 
evil. If our activity is to have any significance, it must be 
an activity of choice, a deliberate selection of a course that 
is relatively good against others that are relatively evil 
The existence of a sense of value necessjarily implies the 
existence of evil as well as good, A world devoid of evil 
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would be an animal world, a world of play, in which noth- 
ing really mattered. One can peihaps imagine such a world 
(it IS, indeed, the world portrayed in a good many modern 
novels, winch are dull precisely because it does not matter 
twopence what any of the characters think or do), but it 
would be a retrogression, not an advance on the one we 
know. Evil is pait of the significance mai\ puts into the 
world ; and to say that evil is the negation or absence of 
good is a mere quibble. The moral sense is a light brought 
into a dark room, and as it falls on each object in the room 
it simultaneously creates a bright side and a dark. As long 
as our moral sense remains, as long as we feel that there is 
a right direction for our efforts, we must also feel that there 
is a wrong direction ; and sometimes we are more clearly 
aware of directions that are wrong than of those that are 
right. 

That evil should exist is a necessity bf our own nature. 
The moral sensibility is a measure of the restlessness and 
vitality of man, and as long as we remahi lively and alert 
we can no more escape from it than we can escape our 
sensibility to time and space. To ask why we are aware of 
time and space is meaningless ; to ask why we have a moral 
sense is to ask the purpose of existence, which is not an 
intellectuM or scientific question at all, but a demand for 
confidence and reassurance. It is not for any conscious 
purpose that we are aware of time and space ; it is a fixed 
condition of our existence, even though we may decide that 
our own perceptions of what is time and what is space are 
personal or local. 

Our perceptions of moral reality are often confused and 
personal, like our perceptions of time and spac^ and there 
is a problem of moral relativity not unlike the problem of 
physical relativity. But the diversity of individual moral 
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judgements need not prevent us from forming reliable and 
authoritative judgements in morality as we do in the 
sciences. Jealousy, greed, and wanton cruelty, and the loss 
of vitality that is called accidie or sloth, are recognized as 
evils by anyone who values the heritage of Western civiliza- 
tion ; and on such foundations as these we can, with a little 
forethought, go on to show that other inclinations and acti- 
vities are also evil. 

Specific Evils 

The conception of evil itself, and of specific evils and 
vices, is something more than a matter of social conveni- 
ence and casual convention; it is part of the practical wis- 
dom built up through long ages of personal experience. If 
we look into them closely, we find that many of the ‘pre- 
judices’ of the Christian churches are less arbitrary than 
they seem at first sight. The ‘prejudice’ against adultery, 
for example, is not merely the result of misguided supersti- 
tioiTor the jealousy of the middle-aged, nor is it merely the 
outcome of our laws of property : it is based on permanent ^ 
facts about human nature, facts that can be verified in our 
own experience if we choose to take the risk. In the sup- 
posed interests of his own or other people’s enjoyment a 
man disregards the Seventh Commandment. He enjoys the 
escapade and repeats it. Then he discovers that people have 
feelings after all, that they need understanding, sympathy, 
loyalty and mutual help as well as occasional hed-fellows, 
and that the sanctity of marriage is not a shibboleth.' The 
light-hearted profligacy that was fun at twenty-five is a 
nuisance at thirty-five. It is not merely that experiments in 
easy-going marriages nearly always fail ; jt is that the failure 
itself feels mean and shabby to aU who are concerned in it. 
And not only that, but profligacy itself is unsatisfactory ; 
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I waive the quantum o' the sin, 

The hazard o' concealin', 

But, Och ! it hardens a' within. 

And petrifies the feelirC. 

The experiment that began in the name of gaiety and pro- 
gress does not always end in acute unhappiness, l3ut it leads 
to something far more deeply wretched and far more ob- 
viously evil, a coarsening of our own nature and a blunting 
of our sensibility which is felt as a lapse below the human 
standard. The Seventh Commandment may not be the 
last word in moral wisdom, it may be provisional and 
local, but even by humanistic standards it offers a good 
sound working rule, as reliable^ as Newton’s Laws of 
Motion. 

In the same way, the Roman Catholic objection to artb 
ficial birth-control is based on something more reputable 
than the wish to maintain a cheap supply of lajjour and 
cannon-fodder. The Catholic theologian contends that the 
natural development of love is marriage, that the natural 
development of marriage is parenthood, and that on a long 
view the restriction of fertility is not only a sin, according 
to Christian standards, but an evil even by ‘rational’ and 
humanistic standards. The force of these arguments has 
been demonstrated in the muddled and unhappy lives of 
some of our own generation. They have pleasure without 
responsibility, and so become bored with pleasure. Havmg 
no responsibility, they are able to be fickle ; being fickle, 
they make themselves and others njiserable. Refusing the 
responsibilities of parenthood, they retain for a while the 
mental and emotional outlook of late adolescence ; and 
then, cpt off as they are from their own natural develop- 
ment, &ey become warped and stunted. Thp feefing that 
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parents lavish on children, and old maids spend on dogs, 
they devote to some form of politics ; and because they are 
themselves abnormal they justify themselves in their own 
eyes by despising those who are nonnal. Thus even their 
political enthusiasm is poisoned; they ^re 'fundamentally 
misanthropic. 

On a strictly humanistic basis, there are strong argu- 
ments against the views 'of the Catholic Chui'ch in this 
matter. We may decide against a large family, or against 
any family at aU, on what seem to us to be high moral 
grounds. Against the authority of the Church we may set 
up the judgements of other authorities whom we respect, or 
we may decide that the great majority of people ^re suffi- 
ciently enlightened and far-seeing to settle these matters for 
themselves and that om own example cannot do them any 
harm. But even if we are in rebellion against the Church on 
specific points such as these, it is important to remember 
that we are stiU. witlfin the ambit of Christian morality. 
Whatever our explicit beliefs may be, fundamentally we 
agree in recognizing certain forms of conduct and certain 
states of mind as evil, and we differ' only in our estimate of 
the ultimate effects of some other forms of conduct and 
states of mind that are less obviously evil. 

' The intrusion of naturalism into modern thought, how- 
ever, has been so insidious that many people cannot recog- 
nize that anything that is natural, desirable and pleasant 
can be evil. If they admit the reahty of sin at all, they think 
of it as something obviously hideous and perverted, some- 
tlaing spontaneously repulsive to the normal mind. They 
fail to see that if a moral code is to increase the tension of 
life and raise men above the level of animal existence, it 
must be a warning against tendencies that seem natural and 
pleasant, The seven deadly sins of the Western tradition — 
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pride, wrath, eirvy, lust, gluttony, avarice, and sloth— are 
all ‘natural’ and unspectacular. 

T wo Fallacies of Naturalism 

When people deny the reality of evil, or tj:y to reduce all 
evils to one, or to equate them to some other fundamental 
reaUty such as ughness or error, they become involved in 
endless contradictions, for even on a pragmatic view it is 
necessary to suppose that there are underlying resistances 
to our wills, which constitute an ultimate reality, however 
little we may know about it. To say, like Mrs. Baker Eddy, 
that matter, evil, error, and unreality, are synonymous, is to 
abolish all the distinctions by wliich the intellect can do its 
work. 

The notion of sin, however, is one from which we are at 
aU times aiudous to escape. To be capable of sin is painful 
and humiliating, and against this humiliation our vanity 
sets up its own defence, which is often disguised as humility 
and generosity. People who would never dream of accept- 
ing the drastic simplifications of the Christian Scientist, turn 
to naturalism : 'Poor fellow : he could not help it. It was a 
natural impulse : anybody would have felt the temptation. ’ 
Of course they would. Sin is not something monstrous or 
impossible ; it falls within the course of nature, and the fact 
that it seems attractive and profitable does not make it any 
the less evil. 

To understand the physical and psychological forces that 
have led someone else to behave meanly or cruelly may 
save us from indulgmg in excessive and self-righteous con-^, 
demnation ; but fie fact that an action has causes to which 
we can give a scientific name does not prove it to be blame- 
less. Even if the causes were beyond the control of their 
victim, he must still be held morally responsible for his 
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aclion. His fault is not that he allowed himself, through 
accident or miscalculation, to fall into the circumstances 
that ‘explain’ his conduct, but that he did not make him- 
self the vehicle of any higher force that inight have turned 
the scale. When naturalism is used to excuse as well as to 
explain immoral conduct, it makes the false assumption 
that the forces that did act were the only ones that could 
have acted. That is to say, it begs the whole question by 
assuming from the beginning that the individual has no 
freedom of will, and therefore no moral responsibility. The 
scientist explains an action in terms of the forces manifested 
in the action itself. If the offender had acted differently, the 
naturalistic critic would have been compelled to postulate 
yet another ‘force’ to explain his action. It is because that 
‘ force ’ might, m the circmnstances, have been ‘ higher ’ than 
those that actually appeared, and because the offender did 
not let it appear, that he is held morally responsible. 

There is, however, another and still less scientific way 
in which the terminology of science can be used to obscure 
and confuse mdral issues. In popular interpretations of 
psychology, unwillingness to behave in a certain way is 
often ascribed to an ‘inhibition’, and tlrus any conviction 
that a certain course of action is immoral can be said to be 
the result of such an inhibition. For the purposes of psycho- 
logical science, tliis statement may be true, but there is an 
unpleasant flavour about the word ‘inhibition’, a faint sug- 
gestion of self-mutilation and of restrictions unwittingly 
accepted, and consequently amateur psychologists some- 
times^o on to argue that inhibitions are bad, and therefore 
moral convictions are bad.^ This position is sClf-contradic- 

1 No professional psychologist would admit this argument Freud, for 
example, yiequently pointed out that all civilization is built on inhibitions 
and sublimations, the canalizaUon of the lower impulses to serye the 
higher. 
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tory, for it asserts that there is at least one kind of evil in 
the world ; so they modify it, and say that moral convic- 
tions are false. Here again the argument proves nothing : 
the psychologist has every right to narrow the field of his 
inquiry by ignoring the truth of moral judgements, just as 
the atomic-physicist ignores the existence of smells ; but if 
he begins with such a restriction he cannot go on to ‘ prove ’ 
that moral judgements are meaningless nor can the physi- 
cist ‘prove’ that carbylanfine is odourless. His colleague, 
the chemist, knows very well that carbylamine smells lihe 
fish with sweaty feet. 

The naturalistic outlook in ethics (if one can call total 
blindness an outlook) rests on a misapplication of scientific 
method. The moral vision of the world is something super- 
imposed on the natural or scientific vision, and to describe 
an action in naturalistic terms does not make it moral. To ' 
identify the moral and the natural worlds is to escape tjie 
sense of sin and hence of responsibility. In the long run it 
leads not only to bad and muddled living, but also to the 
evaporation of any sense of the significance of life. If sin is 
unreal, then virtue is unreal too. 

The Sense of Sin and the Sense of Guilt 

The moral sense, or sense of sin, is the capacity to recog- 
nize that evil is evil and good is good and that these are not 
merely other names for what is immediately agreeable or 
disagreeable. In any view of life that offers man an aim and 
purpose beyond his own immediate capacity, man is neces- 
sarily imperfect and sinful. If he has no aim beyond that 
which is attainable, he is bored and discontented ; if be has 
an aim that engages all his powers and still remains out of 
reach, he must recognize his own essential imperfection. 

A conviction that the human being is radically imperfect 
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is thus inseparable from any view oif life that gives a man 
an aim beyond the immediate indulgence of his impulses; 
it is a strictly intellectual conviction, and it must be distin- 
guished from that morbid condition wlrich psychologists 
call a ‘sense of guilt’. A morbid sense of personal guilt is a 
state of mind in which specific thoughts and actions are 
thought to be more sinful than they really are, or in which 
the conviction of guilt prevents spontaneous and useful 
social conduct. A proper sense of the general imperfection 
and sinfulness of man is not morbid, it is a normal con- 
dition of healthy, active, and enjoyable existence, for with- 
out it life degenerates into the meaningless, sub-human 
activity satirized in Aldous Huxley’s early novels. 

A morbid sense of guilt, even if it only takes the form of 
an exaggerated sensibility to real evils, is often the result of 
^ome unhappy accident, some failure early in life to win the 
approval of friends or parents, or to live up to standards of 
conduct that were impressed with misguided emphasis. It is 
a psychological condition familiar to priests and psycho- 
' pathologists, and sometimes it can be cured. Whatever its 
cause, it represents an exaggerated sense of one’s own im- 
portance : at times it is combined with real moral strength 
and moral zeal, but it has no necessary connection with 
these qualities, and by Christian standards (and by ordi- 
nary social standards) it is both a sickness an(J a vice, 
against which the victim ought to struggle. 

The doctrine that man is essentially sinful does not imply 
that he is wholly evil — ^such a belief would be meaningless 
— but only that he is torn between conflicting and ineradi- 
cable impulses to good and evil. If we look on the struggle 
as a mere conflict of neutral impulses, the result no longer 
seems to matter; and the same is true if we regard all im- 
^pulseS as good, or all as evil. The whole point of the comple- 
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metitary conceptions of good and evil is that the struggle is 
important and is permanent. There are victories and, de- 
feats, but as long as life has significance tire war is never 
finally won ; and in that sense there can be no permanent 
moral progress.^ 

No doubt our own psychological history has something 
to do with our recogmtion of this (or any other) fact, but 
it cannot be explained away as a psychological aberration, 
for it rests on nothing more recondite than common experi- 
ence and a belief that, other things being equal, a view that 
gives significance to life is better than one that does not. 

The Possibility of Moral Progress 

People sometimes point to the abolition of slavery, the 
alleviation of poverty, and even the conquest of disease as 
evidence of moral progress ; they w'gue that people are 
more kindly and less aggressive, more honest and less sel- 
fish than their forefathers a hundred or a thousand years 
ago. They instance the growing security of life and pro- 
perty, and oiu increasing care for the weak and the un- 
lucky, and they deduce that moral progress is natural and 
inevitable. This is not quite the same as the assertion that 
whatever is natural is right, for it presupposes moral stan- 
dards and' makes a judgement of Iristory: its weakness is 
not that it obscures moral standards, but that it tends to 
under-empha§ize the need for moral effort. 

If we consider the whole course of evolution, there has 
pjainly been moral as 'well as intellectual progress ; but the 
evidence that there has been any considerable moral pro- 

1 Of cpurse, if we choose to say that all impulses are good, but that 
some are better than others, we can alter the terms of the discussion, as 
we can translate a problem in physics from the Centigrade scale to the 
Absolute seal?, but the differences purely a difference of notation. The 
problem remains essentially the same, but would have to be more cum- 
brously expressed. 
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gress in liistoric liines is far less clear. Much of the apparent 
moral progress of the past two or three centuries, for ex- 
ample, is not moral but intellectual and commercial. People 
are as cruel, proud and selfish as ever, but they have learned 
to restrain their vices in certain circumstances because they 
do not pay. Their willingness to give due attention to the 
claims of people in remote parts of the world is not wholly 
a matter of moral awaldng and disinterested generosity ; it 
is partly the result of careful calculation. Our technical in- 
ventions have made it possible for us to depend on such 
people for our comforts, and because we are compelled to 
co-operate with them in our own interest we are incidentally 
compelled to treat them with consideration and respect. 

It is true that no sharp fine can be drawn between disin- 
terested virtue and suflaciently enlightened self-interest ; but 
one can make a rough distinction and say that virtue runs 
ahead of calculation, and that actions which are plainly and 
immediately profitable are no evidence of a liigh moral 
character. The claim that our social morality is liigher than 
that of the past would be more convincing if there were any 
sign that we were conserving our resources or building 
for the future, or if there were any evidence of a common 
effort to repay fo the future the benefits we, have received 
from the past. That there’have been notable irhprovements 
in the standard of social coirduct is undeniable — ^the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the establishment of something like an 
equal law for all are acliievements that did not rest wholly 
on self-interest— but these were our forefathers’ achieve- 
ments, not ours, and the fact that they have set us a new 
standard of habitual social conduct does not prove that 
there has been any intensification in the moral effort of the 
individual. However notable the exceptions and reactions 
may have been, a period in which individual enterprise and 
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public service were inextricably confused with personal ac- 
quisitiveness, and the whole amalgam was made the basis 
of business practice and economic theory, can scarcely be 
said to have reached a high level of moral effort ; and the 
popularity of the doctrine that we are morally better than 
our predecessors suggests smugness and complacency 
rather than any firm determination to reach a new level, or 
even to maintain what has been so precariously achieved. 

The measure of social vitality and health is not the level 
of achievement, but the moral pressure, the intensity of 
moral effort. If our vitality is to remain, we must feel that 
there is a right direction and a wrong direction for our 
efforts: we must he conscious of conflicting 'impulses in 
ourselves, and we must be conscious of them as impulses 
to good and evil. A healthy conpnunity will overcome some 
special evils or drive them out of one field into another 
where they do less obvious harm, but it will never become 
satisfied or complacent. Its own vision, its interpretation of 
life as an effort away from some things and towards others, 
will reveal new difficulties as fast as it overcomes the old ; 
and the intensity of moral effort must be maintained if life 
is not to lose its vffiue and significance, 

A true moral outlookican therefore never be directed to« 
wards a limited objective ; it must work oil the donkey-and- 
carrot principle, the aim receding as we advance. In one 
important sense» such an outlook is disheartening, for it 
means that we can never reach perfection ; yet any other 
•mutlook must end either in disillusion or in the relaxation 
that follows the first flush of achievement. To aim at some- 
thing thal; we recognize as imattainable is the clearest way 
of demonstrating tltat we are not wholly at the mercy of 
material, forces and animal meeds, and that we know that 
the reward is in the effort, not in the achievement. 
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Evils and Miseries 

The illusion of rapid moral progress arises largely from 
a confusion of the ‘evils’ that spring from our own nature, 
and ‘miseries’ such as disease, drought, earthquakes. For 
the fii’st, our moral responsibility is direct, for the second 
it is not. In the field of evils — among gluttony, pride, sloth, 
envy, and avarice — there is no permanent and general pro- 
gress, but only the endless struggle of the individual. In 
the field of ‘miseries ’ there can be permanent gains, and it 
is here that knowledge is power and that the intellect can 
most directly serve the moral will. 

The liberal reformer often confuses evils and\ miseries, 
and thereby fails to see that the need for moral effort is 
permanent. The existence of miseries presents the human 
being with problems that call for effort and self-sacrifice, 
but their alleviation does notliing to make hiunanity better 
and nobler; and in the long run it may not even make 
humanity happier, for our sensibility to discomfort and in- 
convenience increases as we abolisjh old discomforts. And' 
some of the njiseries, such as war, that the reformer sets 
out to cure, themselves depend on causes th^t include the 
permanent human evils. A policy of reform and progress 
will inevitably fail if it does not recognize how deep-seated 
these evils are; and a policy that rests on enlightened self- 
interest will do nothhig to intensify man’s mor^l effort. It 
will merely drive gluttony and avarice out of one field into 
another. Such policies are wrong not in their aims but in 
their outlook. In so far as they rest on false ideas of the 
nature of man they represent an extravagant waste of moral 
energy and enthusiasm. 

If people approach one of the miseries of existence with 
the easy and self-righteous confidence that goes with false 
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simplification and mistaken views about the moral nature 
of man, they are likely to be disheartened by the apparent 
indifference of other people or to be baffled by the practical 
failure of their remedies. They find that the abolition of 
scarcity and war is not easy, and because they cannot see 
the real difficulties in the way, they become cynical or in- 
different or pessimistic. The sense of mission wears itself 
out in a bog of imponderable difficulties, and the young 
ideaUst grows into a middle-age which he calls ‘disillu- 
sioned’, not because he has shed any of his false ideas, but 
because he has given up ail thought of disinterested moral 
effort. Reformers like Mr. Wells are overcome by a vague 
sense of frustration : like a man blundering into booby-traps 
in a dark room, they feel that the world is against them. 

To ask tltat laws and international agreements should 
conform to ppndiples of justice is itself right and practical ; 
and to legislate in such a way that, .if the laws are to work 
at all, men will be called upon to show an increasing sense 
of responsibility and an increasing understanding of the 
consequences of their own actions, is to take a very right 
and necessary risk. But to base laws and treaties on the 
assumption that all men are virtuous and all interests iden- 
tical, or to assume that legislative reform will make men 
morally better, is a* piece of misguided and dangerous 
‘idealism’. The direction in which envy, avarice and sloth 
find their outlet can be influenced by legislation, but legis- 
lation does not create the vices themselves, nor can it 
. abolish them. Vices are as real and as objective as brick 
walls and slippery pavements, and we cannot hope to cir- 
cWvent them unless we see them clearly. 

But to see any problem of reform in its full intricacy, to 
understand that well-intentioned actions sometimes do 
harm, and that evH action^ sometimes do good, to pecog- 
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nize not only that our own spontaneous impulses are con- 
fused and conflicting, but also itiat some of them are evil, 
is to abandon all hope of easy progress. For that.reason it 
is sometimes said that knowledge weakens virtue and dries 
up the springs of action, and people point to men like the 
late Lord Balfour, whose magnificent capacity to see the 
pros and cons of every question sometimes hindered him 
from making any practical decision at all. Unless we retain 
a strong sense of right and wrong, and understand that in- 
decision is itself a vice, there is certainly a danger that 
understanding may develop into a real pleasure in pointing 
to difficulties instead of overcoming them. The political 
realist—and, for that matter, the classical poet — ^is always 
grimly determined not to allow himself the luxury of false 
hopes, and in his determination to accept the facts he some- 
times assumes that trivial and accidental circumstances are 
immutable and permanent. Thus, at various limes, war, 
pestilence and unemployment have been regarded as ‘acts 
of God’ beyond human understanding and control. One of 
the most moving and most classical of English poems, 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, falls into the error 
of acceptmg as fixed and unalterable social conditions that 
were not beyond the wit of man to master, and which have 
since been modified. 

The fact that evils are necessary, that miseries are hard 
to cure, and that we become sensitive to new miseries as 
fast as we get rid of the old, is no reason for indifference 
and inaction. Serenity implies an understanding of the 
limits of our own responsibility, not a denial or evasion of 
responsibility. To say that good transcends evil, and that 
miseries are permanent and recurrent, is true if we regard 
it as a step towards tranquil and decided action; it is the 
most horrible blasphemy if we Interpret it as an excuse for 
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ignoring the suffering and injustice of the world. We are 
certain to be disappointed if we believe that legislation and 
social reform wiU make people morally better or that the 
conquest of miseries will make them permanently happier ; 
and the attempt to base morality on utopianism or on en- 
lightened self-interest will always fail. But the alternative 
need not be a hopeless and inert fatalism disguised as 
philosophic understanding; it can also be a Hmited yet 
lively sense of personal responsibility, a recognition of the 
permanent and inscrutable reaUty of evil, and of the end- 
less need for moral effort. 

Substitutes far the Devil 

The reality of evil cannot be evaded, but when onr 
efforts to alleviate the miseries of the world are frustrated, 
or when we find that our success brings not satisfaction but 
either boredom or a sharpened sensitivity to old discom- 
forts, it is always easier to ascribe our failure to some ex- 
ternal agency than it is to blame ourselves or our illusions. 
We turn our attention to Bolshevism or Capitalism, Fas- 
cism or the Jews, and we say that if only these causes could 
be eradicated the world would be perfect, or at any rate 
more tolerable. All these external Devil-substitutes are 
forms of self-justification; they turn our attention away 
from our faults ; and when we fail in any of our aihis, they 
lead us not to a new effort in which we might succeed, but 
tos futile /and self-righteous indignation. Rirthermore, as 
Devil-substitutes they are all inadequate: no group of 
people, and no doctrine or economic system, is wholly evil ; 
and the habit of blaming these externd forces is itself dan- 
gerously misleading, for it tempts us to expend a great deal 
of misplaced emotion on the name without bothering to 
look carefully and impartially at the tihng itself. 
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If we must name one single cause for all the varied 
miseries and evils of the world, it is much better to call it 
the Devil. In so doing, we recognize it as capable of acting on 
our 'own souls and perverting our owp judgement ; by mak- 
ing it distinct from any particular human manifestation of 
evil we leave ourselves free to recognize the good in social 
forces that we happen to dislike; and by thinking of the 
spirit of evil as a person we avoid the false simplification 
that comes from thinking of it as a political or economic 
creed. 

But the Devil is out of fashion: the materialist cannot 
think of him except as a figure of fun with cloven hoofs and 
a curious tail ; and even the rational theologian, with his 
logical proofs of the existence of God, refrains from urging 
very strongly the corresponding proofs of the existence of 
the Devil. There is very little comfort to be drawn from 
blaming a non-existent Devil for our misfortunes and our 
suffering, and so, if we still believe that man is naturally 
good but do not find the world as happy or as coinfortable 
as we would wish, we are compelled to blame ‘whatever 
brute or blackguard made the world’. We ascribe to the 
nature of things the evil we no longer recognize in human 
nature. This curious but not unconnnon attitude depends 
on a curious mixture of belief and disbelief. Hardy and 
, Housman, who were its chief exponents, possessed an acute 
moral sensibility, but it was directed outwards rather thair 
inwards ; they could see the evils and miseries of the world, 
and they believed in God enough to feel that the responsi- 
bihty was His and not theirs, but not enough to have any 
faith in His wisdom or to feel that they had any duty to- 
wards Him. In their attempt to explain their own moral 
vision they built up a picture of a creator who is clumsy, 
coarse, and absent-minded, a creator whose impulses to 
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good and evil are confused and conflicting, a creator V'ho 
often nveans well, but lacks the power or the persistence to 
put his intentions into eflect. In short, they rebuilt the 
Christian picture of man, and called it God. 

In part, the popularity of tins equivocal view was the 
result of the disappointment of nineteentli-century hopes : 
a scapegoat was needed, and it was more comforting to call 
the scapegoat God than to call it man, especially if one 
contrived not to believe very seriously in the objective 
existence of God. In its perverse way it was a consoling 
view, and it naturally commended itself to the disappointed 
liberal optimist. But it leaves man with po function except 
to suffer and endure, and its assertion that the world con- 
tains much more ill than good is curiously unselfconscioiis. 
Any outlook that makes life significant must offer work for 
us to do ; it must reveal evil as well as good, miseries as well 
as joys. But to say that there is more evil than good in the 
world is nothing more than an expression of weariness and 
chagrin. We ourselves are part of the world, and tlie very 
fact that we can see and dislike the world’s evils is evidence 
of the world’s capacity and will for good. A world in which 
we could see no evil would be meaningless ; and in tliis real 
and practical sense the existence of evil is itself a kind of 
good.^ Only if we deny our own moral responsibility and 
regard ourselves as standing outside the course qf nature 
does the perception of evil become distorted into a vision 
of the world as fundamentally hostile to humanity. Stoicism 
is a nobler doctrine than hedonism, amf it includes greater 
elements of truth, but by placing the emphasis on endurance 
rather than responsibility it is at once more consoling and 
less effectual than the moral outlook of Christianity. It is a 

1 It is in this sense, top, that God can be said to be wore real than the 
Devil, a higher conception implying the lower, as the human body im- 
plies the cell. 
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docti inc of defeat and decay, and it is not a doctrine out of 
wliicli any great good can emerge. 

The Burden of Imjperfection 

By humane and naturalistic standards, there is something 
radically unjust in the nature of the moral law. It is like the 
radical injustice of military necessity; and indeed the dis- 
cipline of war is only a distortion and contraction of the 
discipline that is inevitable in the more permanent war 
against evil, ignorance and ugliness. As in war the unten- 
able position must be held and worn-out men must march 
another mile, so in ordinary affairs of conduct a durable 
belief must ask of men more than is possible, 'll faut tou- 
joiirs exiger des hommes plus qtCils ne peiivent faire, afin d’en 
avoir tout ce qu’ils peuvent faireTTo admit any relaxation is 
to reduce the demand to what is possible, and the possible 
will contract to what is natural, and the natural to our own 
whims and inclinations, until the whole point of effort and 
endurance vanishes, and a revulsion of feeling leads us back 
to demand the unendurable. The moral struggle gives in- 
tensity and dignity to human life because it demands more 
than is possible ; but in such a struggle our failure is inevit- 
able, and the inevitability of our ultimate failiure must seem 
unbearable. 

In the philosophy of Hobbes and other defenders of 
autocracy we find this conviction of the inevitability of 
human failure and frustration expressed with a kind of 
malignant satisfaction. They depict the ordinary man as 
mSian, credulous, spiteful and stupid, and they maintain 
that human vices are ingrained and ineradicable. But an 
outlook which leads to that point and not beyond it is 
intolerable. It is the doctrine of Original Sin, without the 
complementary doctrine of Redemption ; it is atheism, y)ith' 
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out the optiiuistic belief m human perfectibility that makes 
liberal atheism tolerable. No outlook that ignores the re- 
lation between man and his moral aims can give value and 
dignity to human existence ; but by itself the doctrine leads 
to pessimism and despair. 

A purely political view such as that of Hobbes gives only 
a partial answer to the personal problem ; the individual is 
told that he must subordinate himself to the State, but he is 
not told how, individually or collectively, he can escape 
from the burden of error and fallibility. If our recogniton 
of our own essential imperfection is to be a spur to action 
it must be apprehended not by the rational intelligence 
alone but by the whole mind ; and it cannot be apprehended 
without shame and horror. To see the evil in things attrac- 
tive in prospect and pleasing in the pursuit, and then to 
doubt one’s power of judgement and to know that no 
human authority is final and absolute, is to feel the need 
for some certainty and reassurance that cannot be given 
by honour, riches, scientific knowledge, or the authority of 
the State. And this need is forced upon us not by religious 
dogma, nor by any psychological perversion, but by the 
impact of our own experience on our desire to find a 
value and significance in life. 
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THE NEED FOR CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Necessity of Religion 

T he recognition of evil does not call for any special 
spiritual insight ; it is the product of commpn experi- 
ence and the natural reason; and the natural reason itself, 
through its capacity to recognize tradition and authority, 
can reduce our prejudices, 6ur scruples, and our vague in- 
tuitions, to some authoritative order. For the people of 
Western Europe, that order must be something very near to 
the on^ler of Christianity. Whether we accept Christianity 
or not, we have to admit that Christianity has provided the 
central moral tradition from which all Our secular moralities 
derive. Whatever the West may have learned from Buddha 
or Confucius, however great its debt may be to Plato and 
the Greeks, the Bible has been the main source of its moral 
knowledge, the main influence that has concentrated its 
moral energy, and the main vehicle that has gathered up to 
itself all the diverse revelations of other sources, The natural 
reason, itself does not compel us to believe in the literal 
inspiration of the Bible, but it fprces us to recognize the 
moral authority of the Ten Commandments, the Parables, 
the Beatitudes, and the "two Commandments of the New 
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Testament. There is no other source tJiat speaks with the 
same authority, none that accords so closely with wirat 
seem to us the promptings of our own instinctive judge- 
ment, and none that stands so near to the dictates of fai’- 
sighted practical wisdom. 

Our own translations, interpretations and applications 
of the Biblical tradition may be obscure, conflicting, or 
corrupt; but as in the sciences we believe that the order of 
our laws and observations, however imperfect, arises from 
some imderlying structure of events, so here we believe that 
beyond the authoritative order there is an absolute order 
that is never wholly or certainly revealed. Unless the scien- 
tist held some such behef, his whole work would become a 
nightmare of uncertainty and aimlessness ; and unless we 
believe that the known moral order approximates to an 
absolute moral order, and with such au&ority that no in- 
dividual is likely to be able to correct it to more than an 
infinitesimal extent, we too find ourselves in a nightmare. 

But we need something more than practical moral cer- 
tainty, and sometliing more than a perceplion of impera- 
tive and authoritative values. Indeed, the moment that we 
, arrive at that perception, we see our own fallibility and feel 
it intensely. If we admit a moral authority at all, we admit 
that we ourselves are imperfect; and unless we are to be 
reduced to the deepest pessimism we must find a doctrine 
that, while it does not relieve us of our moral obligations, 
nevertheless makes our burden endurable. A conviction of 
underlying moral certainty needs to be supplemented by a 
doctrine of individual redemption. 

The nearest refuge is in the authority of the State : to 
themselves as a gi'oup, people ascribe powers they would 
never claim as individuals, and the citizen finds liimself 
redeemed from his own uncertainty and imperfection by 
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playing a pait within an oiganization that is treated as 
divine and perfect. Such a notion is repugnant to the Anglo- 
Saxon ; lie is willing to recognize his own impel fection, but 
he sees the State not as an organism of which he is a cell or 
an atoiTij but as a community of individuals adjusting them- 
selves to each other, and not possessing collectively any 
virtue or intelligence that is not rooted in their individual 
qualities. The State is not a ‘higher’ organization than 
man, but an incidental product of man’s social habits. 

If we cannot get rid of our personal responsibility and 
uncertainty by identifying ourselves with some hmited his- 
torical movement, we need the conception of a living God, 
that is to say, of a living purpose in history. In Comte’s 
positivism this living purpose is identified with conscious 
human aims, and it therefore becomes a ‘natural’ pur- 
pose. But a purpose that will transfigure and redeem a 
strictly ‘natural’ view cannot itself be ‘natural’; nor can 
it be defined within the limits of what is known already, for 
.it has to include the knowledge and new perceptions of the 
future. If it is to add a new dimension to the human picture 
and to give it value and direction, it cannot be a conception 
of tire material or the biological order ; nor can it be a stone 
blocking the way of further investigation, for its own recog- 
nition and manifestation depend on complete freedom of 
investigation. It must therefore be, in some sense, super- 
natural; and this supernatural purpose, since we must 
necessarily envisage it in familiar terms, is best envisaged 
111 terms of the highest and most complex entity we know, 
a human personality. 

The most elaborate dnd most authoritative exposition 
of such a purpose is found in the Christian doctrine of the 
relation of God to nian In the Christian view, our duties 
and responsibilities are defined with more than human 
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authority in the CJiristian revelation, and man is redeemed 
from the burden of his inevitable failure through the willing 
sacrifice of God Himself in Christ. Some doctrine of this 
kind is necessary, even by pragmatic and smvivalist stan- 
dards, and without it the whole of our knowledge falls into 
uncertainty and aimlessness. There is no point in aiming at 
human survival unless we feel that human life is valuable ; 
there is no standard by which we can judge the conflicting 
‘truths’ that are convenient for all our trivial purposes un- 
less we assume an underlying order and purpose ; there is 
no release from the burden of our own imperfection except 
in some ‘supernatural’ doctrine. To the doctrines of the 
pragmatist and survivahst, some backbone of conviction 
is necessary; and there is no such backbone except Chris- 
tianity. When there is a strong belief that the known moral 
law springs from the will of God, not only is morality 
strong, but also life is felt to have significance and value ; 
when that faith decays into a belief in prudence, conven- 
ience, and -relative values without absolute foundations, . 
then morality decays and life is no more than a pointless 
struggle for existence. * 

By arguing in this way, we are judging Christianity by 
the standards of the pragmatist ; we are demonstrating that 
Christian belief is convenient, and therefore true by prag- 
matic standards. But an argument of this kind cannot 
establish the truth of Christianity in any absolute sense;' 
people have often held a false belief that happened to be 
convenient, but they never believe a thing solely because 
thfy see that it would be convenient to do so. Unless the 
truth of Christianity can be established independently, the 
mere facl that it is convenient will not compel belief. All 
that, w^ can do by proving the convenience of Christianity 
is to reinoye some obstacles to belief, 
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The Failure of Rational "Proofs’ 

' For anyone brought up in the empirical and pragmatic 
ti adition of the Anglo-Saxon countries, intellectual ‘ proofs ’ 
of religion will always seem to leave a hole at the centre. 
We can show that there is a need for religion, and we can 
show what kind of religion is needed, but no argument 
from material fact or from our natural knowledge of moral- 
ity and man can ever convince us that religion is true. It is 
as if we tried to prove the existence of J^ife from our know- 
ledge of physics and chemistry alone. Since our chemical 
knowledge is coloured by our knowledge of the chemistry of 
living beings, we might deduce the possibility and even the 
necessity of life, but we could not argue a rabbit or a tad- 
pole into existence. 

In somewhat the same way our moral and material know- 
ledge is coloured by our spiritual perceptions, and there- 
fore our arguments lead us to infer the existence of spiritual 
truths. But they offer no revelation of God or of the soul of 
man, and to a confirmed atheist they are as unconvincing 
as our biological argument would be to a confirmed non- 
vitalist. The fact is that any argument must beg the ques- 
tion. The terms we use are tinged with our beliefs, and to 
anyone who does not accept our behef the terms will have 
a slightly different meaning; and the argument, however 
rigorous, will seem at some stage to pass beyond the realm 
of fact into a realm that is purely verbal. 

It is this difficulty that defeats every attempt to ‘prove’ 
the existence of God. If we believe that the rifles of logic 
are self-evident timths, and that all the large abstractions — 
time, man, spirit, virtue, eternity — are absolute, inscrutable^ 
realities, then we can prove the logical necessity of a prime 
mover and infinite spirit, and so convince ourselves of the 
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reality of religion and of God. Among people brought 
up to speak the English language, this abstract habit of 
mind is rare ; at the best they givedntellectual assent to such 
aiguments, but they remain unmoved by them. Like Cow- 
per’s friend, they are ‘confuted but not entirely convinced ’ ; 
and they retain their deep-seated conviction that logic is an 
empirical and fallible science, and that our knowledge of 
particulars is more certain than our knowledge of abstract 
concepts and general properties. To the average educated 
Englishman, the scholastic proofs of the existence of God 
seem to prove nothing but the existence of a word. 

This was Pascal’s attitude to logical proofs of the exist- 
ence of God; it was not the existence of God that he 
, doubted, but the validity of Ibgic. He was more certain of 
religion than of logic, and had no use for a belief that could 
be, by dependence, inferior in status to the truth of logic. 
Jf religion is to have a real value, it must be neither con- 
trary to logic, nor dependent on it, but prior to it. This is 
what the agnostic feels when he fails to be convinced by a 
rigorous intellectual proof, and therefore calls it ‘purely 
verbal’. 

The feeling that abstract argument is nebulous and un- 
reliable, and that our most certain knowledge is the know- 
ledge of particulars that ■^e gain through direct experience, 
is so deeply ingrained in the Anglo-Saxon tradition that we 
cannot hope to displace it. Our practical frame of mind, 
our insistence on works as well as on faith, our distrust of 
verbal ingenuity, all these accord with it ; our material pros- 
perity and bur proficiency in the sciences spring from it; 
it is the basis of our Protestantism and our insistence on 
,,th^ individual’s duty to judge for himself; and it underlies 
our preference for democracy, for,we believe that the in- 
'dividtu^ is real, and that the State is an abstraction which 
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has no reality beyond that of a group of individuals. As in 
our social aQ’airs we prefer disorder to injustice, so in our 
beliefs we think it naore iniportant to be able to verify them 
in our own experience than to be logically coherent. Before 
the abstract arguments of the Christian realist can be con- 
vincing, our respect for the knowledge and experience em- 
bodied in the rules of logic and in abstract conceptions 
needs to be so strong that the step from human and authori- 
tative probability to divine and absolute certainty seems 
natural and easy. But in the Anglo-Saxon tradition the 
sense of authority is weak, and we never allow it to carry 
us far beyond the range of our own experience and verifica- 
tion. 

It is this ineradicable nominalism that gnaws away all the 
proofs that are convincing to the scholastic reahst; and un- 
less it is supplemented by religious experience it leads to- 
wards pi-agmatism and scepticism. Thus we can demons- 
trate the need for responsibility, we can show that evil and 
good are real, and that human knowledge is fallible ; we can ' 
go on to show that any moral system stultifies itself unless 
it treats the human being as radically imperfect; we can 
argue that such a view is unendurable unless the human 
being is in some way redeemed from his imperfection and 
uncertainty; but in all this we do not touch the centre of 
the problem. We show that religion is necessary, that it is 
not contrary to experience and reason, but we cannot prove 
that it is true. 

In this, religion does not differ from an^ other field of 
knowledge. We can argue ourselves black in the face prov- 
ing that cats are logically possible and that a belief in cats 
is necessary to our mental health, hut if we set more store 
by the ‘correspondence’ test of truth than by any other, the- 
only way to convince ourselves of the reality of cats is to 
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go out and look at one. Tke purpose of logical argu^ment is 
to correlate and objectify the evidence of our senses, not to 
replace it ; and the sceptic has no right to ask for a con- 
vincing argument for the truth of religion : the most that 
he can expect is a convincing demonstration of the need for 
religious belief/ and a proof that such a belief would not 
contradict the beliefs he already holds. All that we can do 
by argument is to remove the barriers that hinder us from 
exploration in one particular direction. 

There is, in the long run, nothing irreconcilable between 
the realist and the nominalist approach ; the difference is 
one of emphasis. For the nominalist, the primary need is 
experience, whereas for the realist it is logical demonstra- 
tion; and if both are conscientious and open to experience 
their findings must converge. Both need the conviction that 
there is a purpose in history, that\hiunan effort is directed 
towards something more than the satisfaction of animal 
needs, and that behind the appearance of human know- 
ledge there is a reality that is both absolute and valuable. 
The danger for th’e realist is that he may attach too much 
importance to purely verbal operations ; lire danger for the 
nominalist is that he may close his mind and senses to some 
kinds of evidence. 

fhe Appeal to Experience 

Just as we can. infer the existence of other people from 
facts about the world of matter, so we can infer the existence 
► of God frona facts about the world of matter and of people ; 
but it is doubtful if we would ever do so if the idea of God 
were not already in our minds, or if it were not presented, 
to our rciinds simultaneously with the material and living 
, world. And if pyr knowledge of God is to be anything m,ore 
than, out jklrowledge of any one of the various kinds of 
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mathcniati 9 al infinity, either it must find support in our 
own experience, or else it must rest on absolute confidence 
in other people’s testimoay. Provided that it accords with 
things we already know, a belief that rests wholly on other 
people’s testimony need not be classed as superstitious — 
most of our knowledge of history and geography is of tliis 
kind — ^but because the knowledge of religion introdiices 
new tensions and complexities into life, the protestant and 
empirical temper will still ask for something more than 
sober and corroborated testimony, for some evidence of 
authenticity, some faint adumbration of the experience that 
was so precise and vigorous to the apostles and the saints. 

The germ ‘of such an experience is found in the vague 
awareness, common to all humanity, that in spite of all our 
perplexities and difficulties, our own lives have a value and 
a purpose beyond our own understanding. This sensation 
is not merely a reaction from self-questioning and doubt, 
for it gives us sometliing more than an answer to our 
questions. At its strongest and clearest it is a sensation of 
contact with a force beyond ourselves, a feeling that what- 
ever our own responsibilities may be, The ultimate burden 
is not ours. Like falling in love, it is an intense realization 
of something other than ourselves ; it is at once a sensation 
of exaltation and release and a recognition of new respon- 
sibilities. We become aware not only of our knowledge of 
God, but also of God’s knowledge of us. However dimly, 
we see our course defined, and we know that henceforward 
we are dedicated : and this we feel with a sense of welcome 
and absolute obligation quite different from the nagging 
(pressure of generally accepted interests and values. 0,ur 
own lives become | trivial in comparison with the purpose 
that acts in us and through us. 

More commonly, it is nothing more than a slightly un- 
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comfortable feeling that the answer is there if we choose 
to take it, that it will not be found in any other way, and 
that the answer is a Person, waiting with an incredible and 
terrifying patience that wc prefer not to contemplate. If we 
avoid the presence, if we refosc to open the door any wider, 
then we need to argue the presence away — ^sometimes by a 
flat denial, and sometimes more subtly, by convincing our- 
selves that the presence at the door is an illusion, and that 
in disregardmg its mute appeal we are earnestly seeking for 
the reality which is, we firmly and unconvincingly tell our- 
selves, elsewhere, ^ 

It is the loss of this sensation that produces not only a 
feeling of the uselessness and insignificance of everything, 
but also the infinite loneliness of which the atheist so often 
complains. He knows very well that something is missing 
from his world, and he is quite right in feeling that the 
experience of religion begins somewhere near to this eerie 
.ai^d unhappy sensation. But this queer nostalgia is not so 
much a cause of religious conviction as a consequence of 
its absence. It follows from the atrophy of a once-active 
religious sensibility, a sensibility that can be lost as easily 
as tlie sensibility to poetry or natural beauty. Wo can lose 
it through casual neglect, or we can discredit it in the in- 
terests of scientific economy. Intellectually, we can do with- 
out the notion of God as the solipsist does without that of 
other people and the behaviourist does without liimself; 
but in practical affairs it is not quite so easy to play the 
ostrich. The reality we claim to ignore insists on making 
itself felt; and it is better that our recognition of it should 
be |as open and direct as possible. If -our memory and 
awareness of the religious experience grow dim, they can 
be renewed through prayer or meditation. We can throw 
ourselves open to the experience again, or by, looking into 
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our owrj thought and conduct we can remind ourselves 
that we were all the time admitting the reality under some 
other name or without a dame at all. 

To give the solipsist a routine or formula for appre- 
hending the reahty of other people is impossible: it is one 
of the earliest things we 4o as children, and if we had never 
done it we would not be arguing about solipsism at all. In 
the same way, we cannot give a formula for prayer or for 
those intense forms of religious experience that are called 
mystical. We can only ask tlie sceptic whether he can tliink 
of any cause that he values more than he values his own 
life, or whether he can see in the lives of other people evi- 
dence of some experience that excites not rnerely respect 
but reverence. For the sceptic who stubbornly insists on 
regarding prayer not as inward honesty but as supernatural 
blackmail,^ there is only the hope of something beyond our 
influence or control, some ‘accident’ that may reopen his 
eyes. What people cannot find on the famihar road of 
prayer or in the revelation of the Bible, they can sometimes 
find along some by-road of their own, as Wordsworth 
found it in the scenery of Westmorland or as Pascal found 
it in sudden illumination after long and painful thought, 
and it may come upon them unexpectedly and with over- 
whelming force, > 

The religious experience is not simply a sensation of self 
and other; it implies and includes the existence of other 
people, as the recognition of other people implies, and in- 
cludes the recognition of the world^of matter. And as the 
recognition of other people imposes material obligations 
on us, so the awareness of God implies social andspersonal 

There is, of course, a sense in which all prayer is an appeal for a 
miracle, for the manifestation of the higher through the lower. But it is 
not, or ought not to be, an appeal for specific material miracles for their 
own sake. 
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obligations, and of these humility is one. Wc are not at 
liberty to interpret our own spiritual experience at random : 
we are given, not a final and absolute revelation of truth, 
but a token of the authenticity of a tradition, a tradition 
in which we ourselves have a place. In so far as we accept 
the presence as a dedication, we are reheved of a super- 
human burden of uncertainty and guilt; but we are not 
made perfect and omniscient even though, in lire Cliristian 
phrase, we participate in perfection. We still need to inter- 
pret our experience in the light of history and human know- 
ledge: the difference is that we now know that there is 
something to interpret and that it cannot be explained away 
as mere illusion. 

The Case Against Christianity 

It is not easy to trace to a single source the arguments 
that have made a whole generation reluctant to believe that 
there can be any truth at all in Clirislianity. Some of the 
arguments commonly urged against Christianity carry so 
little weight that it is difficult to regard them as anything 
more than excuses invented to justify a position already 
chosen for other reasons. The argument, for example, that 
God is imjust, because h'e allows evils and miseries to exist, 
derives from a failure to understand that the possibility of 
evils and miseries derives from our own nature and is a 
condition of the existence of good. Again, the argument 
that it is^selfish to save one’s own soul—wbich is suggested 
by the very real selfishness of some Christians— can easily 
degenerate into a mere quibble depending on the am- 
biguous ^vagueness of the word ‘selfish’; and some of 
the atgUments about the incompatibility between religion 
and mpll^rn science are equally trivial, for they depend, on 
tising a, tnqre or less mature critical power to ridicule a 
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theology^ wMch is derived not from the teaching of Chris- 
tian theologians, but fiom a vague memory of the very 
simple doctrines nnderstoad in childhood. 

Apart from triviahties such as these, however, there are 
at least eight objections that deserve to be seriously con- 
sidered : 

(1) The unique historical event implied in the doctrine of 
the Incarnation, which destroys the continuity of his- 
tory and of natural causes. 

(2) The miracles, which contradict an immense body of 
accumulated Experience. 

(3) The absolute distinction between man and animals, 
which is contrary to biological method. 

(4) The close relation between Christianity and supersti- 
tion, a'nd between Christianity and other rehgions, 
which seems to dispose of any claim to authority or 
uniqueness. 

(5) The rigidity of Christian moral teaching, with its 
ideas of blessedness and damnation. 

(6) The obscurantism of Church dignitaries in matters of 
philosophy and science. 

(7) The indifference of the Church, as an institution, to 
the claims of social justice. 

(8) The corruption and sinfulness of the lives of Chris- 
tians, judged by Christian standards. 

The fifth of these objections carries less weight than the 
others. Christianity certainly implies an absolute obligation 
to moral effort, but there is no reason why its doctrines * 
should be iuterpreted in a childish fashion, and the form of 
its moral guidance, as expressed in the Parables and the 
Beatitudes, or in the personality of its saints and martyrs, 
leaves room for endless adaptation to changing circum- 
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stances. Unless one is activated by a strong wish tp excuse 
some private vice or to defend one’s past record, it is not 
easy to maintain that the Parables do not ht the modern 
woild. The difficulty for most people is that they are not 
explicit enough, and need authoritative exposition. The 
difficulty is one inherent in language; we can have the 
precision of abstract commandments, or we can have the 
generality of a parable, but we cannot have both at once. 

Of the other objections, the last three are directed against 
Christians rather than against Cliristianity; but they are 
none the less serious if it can be proved that Chiistian be- 
lief makes people more stupid and more selfish than they 
would otherwise be. Of this, there is no evidence at all. 
Christians are corrupt and fallible, and they are sometimes 
too much concerned with their own personal salvation and 
too little inclined to remember that man’s duty to his neigh- 
bour stands second only to his duly to God. At times they 
may commit errors in the name of their religion, and at 
other times they may use tlieir religion to excuse their own 
faults. But the standards by which the critic condemns 
them are themselves Christian standards that have been de- 
veloped and preserved by the Christian Church. It is cer- 
tainly and shamefully true that the Church, as an institu- 
tion, has seldom, if ever, led the way in social reform ; but 
the failure of Christians and ‘Christian’ countries to act 
according to the law of Christ docs not prove the law to be 
wrong ; and the critic of Christianity is sometimes applying 
to Christians a higher standard than he would apply to 
other people.^ The Christian churches, as institutions, have 

1 If we are to compare the social teaching of the Church with the ideals 
put forward by secular reformers m out own tiipe, it is only fair to examme 
Christian doctrines as they are expressed to-day The critic who wishes to 
consider; the Christian view of property and social justice should examine 
the papal encyclical Quadragesitno Anno and some such document as 
The Churches Survey Their Task. 
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not always condemned violence and social injustice, and 
Christian countries have certainly failed to conquer the 
miseries of war and poverty — ^partly because they do not 
regard these miseries as the only evils in the world — but 
their record cannot be said to be worse than that of Islam, 
or of Buddhist China or Hindu India. 

The legend that the Christian Church has always been 
opposed to intellectual discovery is mainly the outcome of 
sectarian prejudice. From the time of Roger Bacon and 
Nicolas of Cusa down to the Abb6 Mendel and our own 
day, there is a long and continuous line of Christian stu- 
dents of science. It is natural and almost inevitable that the 
study of material science should at times produce a meta- 
physical outlook that leaves no place for doctrines meant 
to conserve the highest values, and it is equally natural that 
the forces of intellectual conservatism should from time to 
time press the banner of reKgion into their service. But the 
instances of actual repression and obscurantism are more 
familiar than numerous,’ and there are many instances of 
less blatant but no less effective repression on the part of 
learned academies. If the Inquisition placed the works of 
Kepler on the Index, the Royal Society succeeded in losing 
Waterson’s paper on the Ednetic Theory of Gases for forty 

1 The notorious and shocking cases were those of Bruno and Galileo, 
condemned by the Inquisition, and Servetus, burned by the Protestants 
at Geneva, Torture, imprisonment and execution are no methods of 
conducting an argument, but for anyone who has looked into the matter 
It IS not easy to sympathize with Bruno or Servetus. Both were spiteful, 
truculent and vain, their scientific ‘discoveries’ were purely speculative 
and were mixed up with a great deal of nonsense. (See W Boulting, 
Giordano Si uno, and Nordenskiold, Histoiy of Biology ) The case agamst 
Galileo was weaker, his jjunishment was less, and many Catholic pre- 
lates warmly supported him. His doctrme that measurable qualities are 
more ‘real’ than secondary or subjective qualities was the beginning pf 
modern science, but it also created most of the difiiculties of modern 
philosophy, and like the cosmological theory of Copernicus, Kepler and 
Bruno, it is not a doctrme that the modern scientist would defend with 
any great vigour. (See Burtt, Metaphysical Foundations of Modern 
Science.) 
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years, and in never reading Lomonosov’s earlier researches 
at all. 

The Anthropological Argument 

However sincerely these objections to Christians and 
Christian institutions may be held, they are weakened by 
impartiaPeonsideration of the facts, and it is doubtful 
whether they have ever played a large part in turning the 
current of thought against Christian doctrine. A far stronger 
force has been the apparent similarity between religion and 
superstition, and the obvious intrusion of ‘superstitious’ 
beliefs into every known religion. These superstitions some' 
times serve a useful purpose for the individual, as the 
superstitious fatalism of the soldier serves a purpose, but 
either they can never be verified (‘every bullet has its 
billet’) or else they flatly contradict the known facts. 

A study of the history of religion is inclined to under- 
mine any belief in religion itself. We see, step by step, man’s 
inner needs dictating his view of the outer world ; his fear 
of the spirits of the dead gives rise to rituals for keeping 
tliem at bay; he has a passionate wish for children and 
good harvests and victories over his enemies ; and when his 
rational efforts fail or are subject to fqrccs beyond his physi- 
cal control, he still needs to do something to relieve the* 
tension of his helpless wish, and so he moves a stone, or 
cuts off a finger, or burns a bimch of dead leaves. None of 
these procedures and none of the beliefs by which they are 
_ ‘explained’ conform to our notion of outside reality; some 
of them afe plainly silly, and others obviously cruel; yet 
many of them can be shown to resemble Christian belief 

and to be the lineal ancestors of Christian ritual. We are 

1 

' therefore tempted to assume that Christian doctrine is 
pothing mofe^thao a modernized form of ancient errors, 
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an illusion based not on any external reality, but only on 
the inner need to disguise a practical failure or to com- 
pensate for disappointed Aopes. 

In much the same way, a fanatical believer in the materi- 
alist interpretation of history might point out that every 
step in the development of physical science was dictated by 
material and econonaic needs, and he might argue that all the 
science of our era is 'bourgeois’ science and that ‘matter’ 
is a ‘bourgeois’ prejudice. But to see the social and psycho- 
logical causes that shaped the development of a religious or 
scientific doctrine is one thing; to say that social and psy- 
chological circumstances alone produced the doctrine is 
another. The truth of religion must be tested in life, the 
truth of science in the laboratory; and the histoiy of their 
origins cannot by itself enable us to assess their present 
value. 

The difficulty at this point is fundamental : if the critic 
firmly refuses to admit anji kind of evidence except that of 
the physics laboratory, he cannot bfe convinced. But it is 
important to note that the relation of Christianity to more 
primitive religions does not prove that Christianity con- 
tains no more truth than those religions : modern medical 
science derives from the science of Hippocrates and Galen, 
and it can be traced back to the first bhmdering efforts of 
primitive witch-doctors, but it is usually better to be treated 
by a qualified practitioner than by a witch-doctor.’' Chris- 
tianity certainly has much in cotmnon with the supersti- 
tions of the Trobriand Islanders and the early Myceans, 
but if we draw the inference that Christianity is therefore 
a primitive and outmoded superstition we might as well 

1 SQmetimes the maligned witch-doctor has the root of the matter in 
him, "wliether m teiigion or in science. For some agreeable stories of the 
ptactical sagacity of these ‘magicians’ see C A W Monckton, Confes- 
sions of a New Guinea Resident Magistrate. 
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observe that our material food also has much in common 
with that of primitive people, and infer that eating is a 
crude, unnecessary and antiquated practice. 

The argument from anthi’opology, in fact, proves noth- 
ing unless it is combined with a general ‘scientific’ preju-. 
dice against the whole outlook of religion, and it is this 
prejudice that underlies the very strong objections to Chris- 
tianity that we have not yet considered. If we regard the 
scientific view of the world as the only legitimate outlook, 
the objections are insuperable ; but if the scientific view 
were completely satisfactory, there would be no need to 
consider the religious view at all. It is important to remind 
ourselves tliat it is the failure of the scientific view to give a 
basis for life and conduct that has driven us to re-examine 
the whole matter. 

Fact and Symbol 

It is useless to evade the difl&culty by talking of Christian- 
ity as a necessary myth, or by accepting its ‘symbolic’ 
truth while doubting its historic accuracy. To impose upon 
ourselves the burden of responsibility that is insepatable 
from the sense of value and of purpose, and to make that 
burden bearable in the face of our own limitations, we need 
the Christian ‘myth’ with its doctrine of Redemption and 
Revelation. But a ‘ myth ’ is not effective unless it is accepted 
as fact. That the ‘myth’ should fulfil our needs is not 
enough ; the very fhet that we can see tliat it fulfils those 
needs i s enough to make us suspect it. 

The modern mind is trained to see history as the work- 
ing-out of ‘natural* laws acting on given facts, and to 
keep the worlds of matter, life and spirit distinct (or at 
least to keep the third distinct from the other two). To such 
a mind, specially trained not to read a purpose into history, 
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the whole idea of a purposeful intervention, and the frank 
mateiialism of the Incarnation, are repugnant. Yet it is pre- 
cisely these conceptions 'that aie needed by the sceptical 
and ‘disillusioned’ mind. In asking for reassurance and 
certainty, the sceptic is asking for a miracle, and it must be 
a miracle in mateiial terms. If the purpose that activates 
both the individual man and the general process of history 
is to be effective it must manifest itself not only in the realm 
of spirit, but also through its intrusions into the realms of 
life and matter. 

The whole process of science works in the opposite direc- 
tion : we try to understand living creatures in terms of inert 
matter and to interpret the world of spirit in terms of 
physiology. There is nothing ‘wrong’ in tMs approach ; but 
it has no unique merit, it is not always successful, and it 
necessarily ignores the conception of an overriding and 
justifying purpose. Science must be deterministic if it is to 
have any value as a means of forecast. Religion must inter- 
pret events in terms of a higher and not wholly definable 
purpose if it is to give a sense of responsibility and value. 
In the Christian view, God is a force that imposes a pattern 
or significance on the living world as a'pear-tree imposes a 
pattern on the atoms of which it is composed. From the 
. scientific point of view, we choose to ascribe the force to 
the atoms themselves ; from a religious point of view, we 
say that the pear-tree as a whole takes each atom under its 
care. The first course, when it is successful, has the merit of 
making calculation possible; the second serves to remind 
us that we would never know of the force at all, and never 
ascribe the appropriate properties to the atom or the living 
celfi if jve did not know the tree itself, or some other 
existence of an equal order. 

The religious interpretation of liistory will therefore seize 
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jn just those elements and events that the scientist avoids 
3r puts aside for later consideration. The scientist, dealing 
vith the life of Christ, must try t& account for the miracles 
ind the Resurrection in terms he already knows. He will 
suspect exaggeration and inaccurate reporting, he will talk 
>f mass-hypnosis, and he may invent a Messiah complex to 
it the case. The Christian, as such, is not interested in these 
explanations, but in the moral and spiritual significance of 
he events. 

It is very likely that from a scientific point of view the 
Christian story has suffered in the telling. What has been 
preserved is its spiritual significance, its revelation of the 
nature of man, the reality of God, and the nature of man’s 
responsibihlies. It may well be that some of our ‘scientific’ 
difficulties come from tire material but spiritually irrelevant 
inaccuracies of the story. But we cannot treat the Gospels 
as we treat Lear or the Divine Comedy. As a poetic fiction 
the story is proformdly moving; as allegorical philosophy 
it is intensely illuminating ; but the fact that the events really 
happened, or that events of that kind could happen, is an 
essential part of tire philosophy and poetry. For the docT 
trine tifrat the world of spirit manifests itSelf tlrroirgh tire 
world of matter, and that matter is not in its own nature 
either evil Or wholly cut off from participation in the world 
of spirit, is essential to Christianity. To make the Biblical 
story a ‘fiction’ iri the sense in which the Iliad is a fiction, 
is to miss the impheation that the highest finalities can 
manifest themselves through man, and can do so without 
limit, so that in the one extreme case a rhan is the Son of 
God. 

The Christian case is that the story of Christ is a matter 
of history, and that its truth mtist be tested by the methods 
of history. It is not a matter of experimental science, for it 
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deals w;th facts that cannot be reconstructed in the labora- 
tory. The scientist may simplify his own task by refusing to 
believe those facts or by* believing them only in a meta- 
phorical and symbolic sense. In so doing, be creates for 
himself a situation no less unhappy than that of the Cliris- 
tian who sacrifices the demands of his sense of order to 
serve those of his sense of purpose, responsibility and 
hpman frailty. 

The Christian Claim to Uniqueness 

The main impediment in our time to a rudimentary faith 
in the historic truth of the Christian story comes, not from 
the fact that the story was recorded and transmitted in 
language that paid little heed to the requirements of science, 
but from a 'Curious and quite unscientific sense of justice. 
If we admit the claims of Christianity, what ground have we 
for rejecting tlie claims of Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
ism? If we suspend our scientific judgement when we read 
of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, what ground have 
we for refusmg to admit the incarnations of the Buddha? 
If a divine purpose has manifested itself on earth, why not 
on other planets and otlier stars? 

These questions are not unreasonable in themselves, nor 
are they very difficult to answer; but behind them there is 
often a very firm determination not to accept any answer at 
all. This determination springs from a feeling that whatever 
decisions we may make, and however scrupulous and open- 
minded we may be in making them, the decisions are ours, 
and therefore parochial and imperfect. But the pursuit of 
generality ought not to lead us to believe that all doctrines 
are of equal weight, and that one man’s word is as good as 
another’s. To refuse to accept any judgement that does not 
wholly transcend our situation in space and time is only 
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one more instance of the romantic passion, not for, authori- 
tative truth, but for absolute certainty, and it is neitlier 
‘rational’ nor ‘ scientific’. ^ 

The discoveries of astronomy, and uncertain specula- 
tions about the possibilities of life on other stars, ought not 
to blind us to the fact that man is, to the best of our know- 
ledge, the centre of the universe, its highest expression of 
purpose and value ; and it would be a false modesty on our 
part that would make us forget that the tradition of Western 
Europe, for all its failures, its confusion, its excessive 
materialism, and its own uncertainty, is still not only our 
own tradition, but also the most scrupulous, the most high- 
ly critical, and the one that most readily gathers to itself 
the wisdom of other times and places. We can admit that 
other religions are founded on truly religious experience, 
yet still maintain that Christianity is wiser, more comprehen- 
sive and better authenticated than any ancient or oriental 
religion. To turn away from Christianity towards Indian or 
Tibetan mysticism, to reject the experience of St Teresa 
or St John of the Cross for sometliing less exposed to the 
criticism of Western logic and the practical mind, is not a 
movement towards generality but towards intellectual ruin 
and confusion. To reject the Four Gospels for the Four 
Nikayas, or to give them both equal weight as historical 
documents, is not a manifestation of scientific impartiality 
but of perverse and unscholarly prejudice. 

Christianity asJPossibJe Truth 

It is useless to pretend that these arguments will con- 
vince and convert the determined sceptic. Like the intel- 
lectual ‘proofs’ of the existence of God, they are argu- 
ments from the lower to the higher,, and these arguments 
from nature to God caanever berigotoui They can weaken 
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objectiops, but they cannot by themselves generate the act 
of faith that is needed in the transition from intellectual 
probability to moral certaTinty. Historians may demonstrate 
that the Christian story is as well authenticated as any other 
event of the period; but anyone for whom the scientific 
Principle of Limited Variety has become an ingrained habit 
of mind will find the Christian story harder to befieve than 
the story of Caesar’s assassination, because it is more of 
an impediment to any simple scientific scheme. 

But although the story remains improbable to anyone 
engaged in the day-to-day routine work of science, and to 
those who worship science at a distance, a behef in some- 
thing like the Christian story is plainly a social necessity. 
A commimity needs a nucleus of people who are convinced 
of the value- and significance of fife, of the radical imper- 
fection of man, and of the ultimate possibility of forgive- 
ness 'and redemption, as surel^' as it needs people who are 
devoted to the sceptical and empirical methods of science. 
Unless there is active hostility to religion, the influence of 
such a nucleus will permeate the whole community, and it 
will serve to maintain and fortif^ the implicit assumptions 
and tlie latent moral convictions that prevent a non- 
religious philosophy from collapsing into niliihsm or de- 
generating into worship of the lower kinds of force. 

Such a religious behef must be communal ; that is to say, 
it must be expressed in a form that has a meaning for the 
very simple as well as the very wise. No doubt there are 
moments when naive and elementary statements of Chris- 
tian faith distress the Christian philosopher quite as much 
as the scientist is distressed by the naivety and over-simpli- 
fication of the elementary text-book. We cannot expect an 
equal standard of knowledge, understanding or faith from 
everyone ; and the childishness of a clnld’s religion, or the 
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childishness of his science, is no reason for rejecting science 
and religion altogether, or for attempting to build a new 
science and a new religion in term's that have no connection 
at all widi those of the elementary stages. 

We cannot escape from ourselves, or from our own tradi- 
tion, without cutting ourselves off not only from the past 
but also from our own community. If we need an historical 
religion at all — and a religion cannot have its full signi- 
ficance unless it is historical and unless at ^ome point it 
contradicts the doctrines of science — ^we have no alterna- 
tive to Christianity. The decadence of Western society in 
our own time, its loss of conviction and vitality, is largely 
due to the weakening of Christian faith. As that decadence 
makes itself increasingly obvious, and as the implicatiohs 
of a life without faith become more and moremlear to the 
individual, there wiD inevitably be a movement back to- 
wards religion. At such a time, the mature authority of the 
Christian rehgion will be a bulwark against the home-made 
fantasies of the crank and the brutalizing force of totali- 
tarian substitutes for religion. 

It would be idle to suppose that, within any time we can 
foresee, the whole of Western Europe will return to the 
Christian faith. The roots of scepticism are too tenacious, 
the scientific habit of interpreting the higher in terms of the 
lower is too deeply ingrained, to allow of any quick reversal 
of the current ; and the process that made atheists or agnos- 
tics of some of the nineteenth-century men of science has 
still to work its way down the intellectual scale. In our age, 
as n non-Christian writer has said, the Christian faith com- 
mends itself only to the very clever or the very ignorant. 
The ultimate consequences of ‘scientific’ scepticism are still 
too little felt to produce a strong reaction, and they are not 
likely to be fully recognized as long as a leavening or resi- 
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due of Cliristian faith remains to infuse a sense of purpose 
and value into the sceptics themselves. Yet the need for a 
common faith persists ; aiud the sceptics must more and more 
feel that no civilization can be firm unless it is built on an 
enduring faith as well as on sound ideas, and that for 
Western Europe there is no reputable and enduring faith 
except that of Christianity. 
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HOPES AND EXPECTATIONS 


The Pi ogress of Industrial Science 

T oday the rationalistic and ‘progressive’ outlook is 
still working its way down the intellectual scale, and 
it is closely followed by a wave of disillusion and despair. 
How soon that movement will exhaust its own energy will 
depend partly on the vigour and confidence with which it is 
opposed, and partly on the development of science and 
economics in the next few years. The significant events in 
history are the rebellions against the historic current, the 
scientific discoveries, the unforeseen reversals of opinion 
and outbursts of moral energy that change a people’s aims 
and needs. Today it is clear that many of the ills of our 
society spring from habits of thought that have outlived 
their usefulness. Butin general, people do not readily aban- 
don an old belief or a lingering prejudice merely because it 
has been shown to be false and dangerous. Altliough econo- 
mic pressure and the momentum of the past are not the 
only forces in the history of ideas, they are immensely 
powerful; and hoWever necessary it may be for people to 
change their outlook they are not likely to do so unless they 
find ^emselves under the pressure of something tnore than 
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argument. Here and tlierq, a few people may give up an 
opinion because it is false or suicidal, and in time their 
example may influence "others. The question today is 
whetlier that example can become effective in time, and 
whether the material conditions of the near future will lead 
people to modify their outlook without waiting for the 
first impact of complete disaster. 

At present, in spite of disappointments and setbacks, the 
conservative habit of mind makes people expect the fami- 
liar acceleration of technical discovery to continue. Because 
there have been startling changes in the past century and a 
half, they expect stiU more drastic changes in the future. If 
aeroplanes travelled at 40 miles per hour in 1910 and now 
travel at 400 miles per hour, then a time will come when 
they will travel at 1,000 or 2,000 miles per hour. If trains 
once travelled at 30 rodles per hour and their speed has now 
been trebled, soon it will be trebled again. If we have come 
to rely more and more on the standardized products of the 
fixed-price stores, a time will come when all our needs will 
be met by mass-production. If artificial manures have 
doubled the maximum yield of potatoes, there is no reason 
why the yield should not be doubled again. The scientists 
will invent faster aeroplanes, cheaper engines, richer 
manures; and the technical progress of the nineteenth 
century will be negligible in comparison with tliat of the 
twentieth. 

This argmnent is not borne out by the facts : the greater- 
part of the possibihties of any new device are often realized 
quite soon after its invention. As early as 1829 the record 
speOd for steam-driven locomotives was sixty miles per 
hour, and that record has not yet been doubled. In 1884 the 
Umbria crossed the Atlantic in 5 days 22 hours ; fifty-four 
years later the Queen Mary's record was only 34 per cent 
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lower. Progress has not been quite as spectacular as we 
sometimes imagine ; and just as 80 nules per hour has 
proved a convenient maximum for the speed of trains, so 
m spite of the fantasies of sensational novelists, a speed of 
500 or 600 miles per hour is likely to prove a convenient 
practical limit for aeroplanes. There are physical as well as 
economic limits to the possibilities, and it is doubtful 
whether the present rate of innovation will be much in- 
creased. 

There are, on the contrary, serious grounds for believing 
that industrial and scientific progress will be less rapid in 
the near future than it has been in the past. Science is no 
longer a novelty, and it is losing a little of the impetus that 
it gained with its first spectacular industrial successes. 
Scientific work becomes increasingly elaborate and expen- 
sive ; and it becomes more and more diflicult for any man 
to possess that complete and fructifying knowledge of 
diverse studies that has often led to brilliant discoveries. 
At the same time, those who turned to physical science in 
the hope that it would reveal an ultnnate structure of reahty 
have been disillusioned. There are no fundamental truths 
indubitably vahd for aU purposes; and there are no obser- 
vations that give us absolutely certain knowledge—the very 
act of bping seen changes the condition of a body. Every 
new piece of apparatus, every new way of peering at the 
world, gives us knowledge that partly conforms to what we 
know already and partly compels us to alter our interpre- 
tations. The scientists have been compelled to abandon the 
hope of discovering any ultimate and absolute truth, and as 
they sbttle down to the practical question of finding out 
how things behave when we handle them, some of the zest 
goes out of the experiment One is apt to lose interest m the 
exploration of a bottomless pit. 
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The material sciences have made possible a great increase 
in the world’s population ; but in so doing they have created 
a new need and turned attention to a new outlet for intelli- 
gence and public spirit. By making war and industrial dis- 
putes more obviously disastrous they have incieased the 
complexity and delicacy of the world’s economy ; and today 
it is no longer fashionable for governments and millionaires 
to endow departments of chemistry and physics, but rather 
schools of economics and international relations. Even the 
professors of applied mathematics and biophysics find 
themselves more and more concerned with the social conse- 
quences of their own discoveries; and the young student no 
longer turns to science in the hope that it will raise the 
material standard of living beyond any conceivable limit, 
or that it will take the place of religion, poetry and art, and 
solve the problems that arise from stupidity, dishonesty, 
social vanity, and greed. In medicine, and perhaps in bio- 
chemistry, it is still possible for the brilhant young student 
to feel that he is serving hunjanity ; but in general he is in- 
clined to turn first to politics, and then to tlie underlying 
problems of economics, philosophy and religion, not only 
because they are more urgent, but also because they are 
intrinsically more difficult. For*many years to come, the 
material sciences will fascinate simple people, but those 
sciences uo longer monopolize the attention of the most 
able of the younger men and women, and therefore the rate 
of discovery will slacken. 

Within the sciences themselves there are technical limits 
to possible development. No working scientist hqs ever 
claimed that there is any calculable prospect of replacing 
coal, oil And water-power by atomic energy. The world’s 
j'eserves of tidal energy and water-power are adequate to 
) any conceivable need, but the labour involved in harnessing 
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that power is itself enormous ; and although there is ample 
room foi- the further mechanization of industry, there is no 
excuse for indulging in day-dreams of endless ciicap elec- 
tric light and power. Neither in the speed of transport, in 
the source of industrial power, nor in methods of agricul- 
ture, is there any reason to expect a dramatic change in the 
near future. There are thermodynamic limits to the effi- 
ciency of any type of engine ; and there are limits (for ex- 
ample, those depending on the time of reaction) to the pos- 
sibilities of chemical synthesis. We may well find that the 
higher compounds such as we use in foods can be made 
more quickly and efficiently by living plants and animals 
than in the chemical laboratory. The only food that is fairly 
easy to synthesize is alcohol, which is not wholly satisfac- 
tory as a diet. 

On the industrial side, as macliines become tnore com- 
plex, so their replacement and improvement becomes more 
expensive in material and labour, especially if mass-pro- 
duction methods are used. In the motor-car trade, it be- 
comes increasingly expensive for manufacturers to scrap 
the old plant and introduce a new model every year; and 
in other industries the directors already employ specialized 
scientists, not in order to use their inventions, but to pre- 
vent other people using them. Under any system of national 
or international monopoly, this cold storage of inventions 
would become still more marked. Uhless people are stimu- 
lated into a tremendous enthusiasm for novelty for novelty’s 
sake, an industry sooner or later reaches a point beyond 
which the prospective return on any innovation does not 
justify the outlay. No-one had any doubt about the value 
qf wireless ; there were grave misgivings about television. 
And if inventions are patented and put aside until a radical 
chanae becomes profitable, the inventors themselve's are 
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likely to lose their enthusiasm and to turn their ingenuity 
to other ends. 

Again, it is important’ to remember that many of the 
most striking modern industrial inventions do nothing 
whatever to save labour or to increase the world’s supply of 
necessary goods. The steam-engine and the dynamo, hke 
the windmill and the waterwheel, were real labour-saving 
devices ; the total labour and material consumed in making 
and working the machine were less than had been used to 
do the machine’s work by older methods. But machines 
like the vacuum-cleaner do little m6re than divert labour 
from one point to another — ^the middle-class housewife has 
more leisure for her amusements, but her husband has to 
work harder to pay the miners and electricians and arti- 
ficers who have done her work for her — and there are other 
machin^ss that do no necessary work at all. The camera, the 
gramophone, and the cinematograph, for example, are 
valuable inventions, but they do not belong to the same 
order as the bicycle, the typewriter, and the petrol-engine. 
They are mechanical luxuries, whose existence excites a 
need and an activity. To buy them we have to work harder 
or go without something else, and when we have 'bought 
them we have to give up to them the time our ancestors 
gave to painting and singing. As people slowly reahze that 
these machines do not ‘save work’ but merely enable us to 
exchange a recreation that was an activity for an activity 
that is work and a recreation that .is passive, there is likely 
to be a revulsion of feeling against the multiphcation of 
such devices. 

In the last resort, the amount of energy that we can afford 
to use for enjoyment depends on the amount of labour we 
can spare from the primary business of producing food and 
clothing. The great increase in the world’s population and 
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the proportionate improvement in the white map’s stan- 
dard of living during the past century were not due to 
mechanical invention alone ; the5' were equally dependent 
on the cultivation of new land and the exertions of newly 
trained workers. Today there is a visible limit to the 
world’s supply of arable land and pasturage, and unless 
we can find some way of growing two blades of grass in 
place of one without permanently impoverishing the soil, 
we must soon draw in our horns. The day when the settler 
could work one piece of land to exhaustion and then turn 
to another is already dver ; too much land has already been 
ruined in that way, as in the Great Dust Bowl of America, 
and in Australia, where hundreds of square miles have 
been turned to desert through too intensive sheep-farming. 

How much the world’s food supply can be increased by 
scientific farming is doubtful. Mechanization and the use of 
artificial manures are not unmixed blessings : they make it 
possible to tear bigger crops out of the soil, but they exhaust 
the land itself, and tins exhaustion presents the agricultural 
scientist with problems that aie not yet solved. Beyond a 
certain point, intensive cultivation gives rise to land erosion, 
plant diseases, and crops of poor food-value. To assume 
that laboratory science will enable us to bring about any 
great permanent increase in productivity is at least pre- 
mature, and it may be wholly false. Nature is intensely con- 
servative, and she has a knack of taking away with one 
hand what we extort from the other. 

The Lirkits of Economic Progress 

It is sometimes assumed that alhthe difficulties that hin- 
der any great increase in the world’s supply of power and 
goods <5ould be overcome by schemes for extending produc- 
dop OP ft Eon-economic basis. It is argued that if we did 
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not expect every individual enterprise to show a profit we 
could make full use of the resomces of science and of un- 
employed labour, and permanently enrich tire world by 
undertaking immense schemes of affoiestation, land-re- 
clamation and road-making. This argument, though sound 
in principle, can easily give rise to exaggerated hopes. In 
recent times, the world’s total productivity has been increas- 
ing at the rate of something like one per cent per annum ; 
if all available resources were used, there would be a sud- 
den spurt in production as our idle 10 per cent of labour 
came into action, but the rate of advance would not be 
permanently accelerated. To assess the possibility of each 
scheme within the present margin of idle power and labour, 
and to add the possibilities together, is fallacious. If we 
ignored considerations of profit we could reclaim huge 
areas of deseVt, we could double the output of potatoes, 
or treble the output of motor-cars, but we could not do all 
these tilings at once. The world’s supply of labour and 
material is limited, and if we add together the quantities 
wanted for all the schemes for multiplying production, the 
total vastly exceeds any available reserve. 

At tunes, the waste of labour and material in the modern 
world is so obvious that we are tempted to overestimate it. 
Ever since the economic crisis of 1931, when fruit rotted on 
the quay-sides, coffee was dumped into the sea, and tons of 
wheat were burned because it was not worth the cost of 
transport, people hhve been shamed and shocked to think 
that fnen could go hungry 'in one part of the world while 
food was thrown away elsewhere. But although the waste is 
enormous, it is an insignificant fraction of the world’s sup- 
plies and the world’s needs. The common talk about 
‘poverty in the midst of plenty’ has only a slender founda- 
tion in fact : the poverty is real, the plenty is illusory. Here 
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and there goods are wasted through inadequate distribu- 
tion, just as scraps are wasted ixi every household, but the 
loss is relatively trivial, and the^orld remains poor not 
because its resources are undeveloped but because they are 
miserably small in comparison with the world’s population. 
To say that the problem of production has been solved, and 
that only the problem of distribution remains, is a cruel 
distortion of the facts. For centuries to come, the struggle 
to increase the world’s productivity will continue; and the 
prospect of a general age of leisure is still indefinitely re- 
mote. 

Even the destructive effort of war represents a smaller 
waste of goods and labour than people commonly suppose. 
The materials of war are produced by an exceptional effort 
that could not be maintained indefinitely, and ^e increased 
effort is not,wholIy wasted. A war such as that of 1914 
serves to accelerate necessary changes, to overcome ob- 
struction and conservatism, and to lay the foundations of 
a new expansion and prosperity. As a means of arousing 
nationsfrom lethargy, it is deplorable and horrifying; but 
until some equally effective method can be found, the de- 
struction of sliips and factories and the diversion of a tlrird, 
or oven more, of a nation’s peace-time effort to tire pur- 
poses of war cannot be reckoned as wholly lost. In France, 
during the years between 1789 and 1813, there was an un- 
precedented rise both in money wages and in real income, 
and in many countries the ultimate result of the war of 
1914 was an enormous stimulus to ahnost every kind pf 
industry. By 1928, the industrial production of Europe had 
increased to a greater extent than it would have done if the 
rate of progress of 1900 to 1913 had been steadily main- 
tained. 

It is obviously right and necessary that we should plan to 
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avoid and to use all our available resouices; but it is 
important not to miscalculate the results of such planning. 
In tliis matter, tire RussiiJn example of controlled economy 
can easily be misleading. Before 1914, the real income per 
head in Russia was slowly rising; after a disastrous fall in 
the years following the Revolution, it moved up again, and 
by 1935 it had regained the level of 1914 and was still 
mounting rapidly. Russia, however, is still a backward 
country, and backward countries do not need to go through 
the turmoil of a laissez-faire economy in order to find out 
which processes are best and which products people like. 
Thanks to the experiments of other countries, they can 
march straight to their goal. It does not follow that a rigidly 
planned economy would enable the ‘advanced’ nations to 
emulate the rapid progress of backwaixl nations that are 
merely taking short-cuts along a familiar road. 

Indeed, even in a backward country, state-controlled 
planning has its dangers and its difficulties. The kind of 
question that confronts the directors of a planned economy 
is not whether a tractor factory would be useful at a certain 
place, but whether such a factory is preferable to all the 
other uses that might be made of the same labour and 
material. If they choose to build the factory, they cannot 
build a ppwer-station or arailway or arow of houses. In the 
early stages of industrialization, almost any new construc- 
tion is likely to be useful; but the economic problem of 
Russian planning will become more difficult as the system 
grows more productive, and already the Russians are dis- 
covering that in many matters the ‘capitalist’ criterion of 
solvency is a safer guide to the construction of a balanced 
and efficient system than any a priori consideration. 

Between 1927 and 1938 the expansioh of the income per 
heqd in Russia was very great indeed, but the development 
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under the very different Japanese system kept pace, with it, 
and the two remamed neck-and-iieck. A planned economy 
can avoid much of the waste inevitable in a purely com- 
petitive state, but it makes mistakes of its own and these 
are equally wasteful. During the first Five-Year Plan, the 
Russian planners assimied that bigness was identical with 
efficiency. A writer in Izvestia pointed out in 1939: ‘First, 
it takes excessive time to build factories of this giant size. 

. . . Again, these industrial giants are not only complex and 
unwieldy, but also difficult to manage efficiently. . , . In the 
absence of regional production we have been forced to 
carry the products of a few vast undertakings all over the 

country We mustrehnquish the idea that has takenroot, 

particularly in the minds of Soviet engineers, that small 
undertakings are of necessity backward. In the machine- 
building industry of the United States, almost all the fac- 
tories are far smaller than those in the Soviet Union, yet 
the most efficient machines in tire market are made in the 
United Slates by factories that we would consider too small 
for quantity production. ’ 

In an emergency such as war, in which one obvious com- 
mon need overshadows all others, state-controlled planning 
is necessary and efficient; and it can be equally efficient in 
helping backward nations to follow a familiar pgth. Even 
in the more advanced countries, national planning might 
well be used not only to direct industries in which the need 
is known and the means to serve it are ample, but also to 
influence the total volume of saving and investment. Econo- 
mists seem to agree that in om: present state of economic 
development a morq equal distribution of spending-power, 
a progressive reduction in fhe rate of interest for safe lend- 
ing, and a programme of non-productive government ex- 
penditure (lyhether on swimming-baths or guns) are neces- 
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sary if we are to soften the impact of boom and slump, and 
to avoid the fierce, and now destructive, energy of capital 
seeking new fields for pr&fitable investment. They point out 
that the loss of the interest-motive would not stop saving : 
a great deal of saving (whether by individuals or'' institu- 
tions) is a matter of setting money aside for a rainy day and 
in this the desire for interest is secondary. Furthermore, a 
limited measure of state-controlled development need not 
interfere with speculative investment in new and risky enter- 
prises. The possibility of backing one’s fancy in new inven- 
tions and new activities could be left open as a safeguard 
against bureaucratic stagnation. 

But planning, especially ‘non-economic’ planning, is not 
a panacea. As a measure of social justice it is plainly right 
that the consumer and the worker in a staple industry 
should be protected from rapacious and irresponsible finan- 
ciers and speculators, and that the general public should 
be protected from the activities of the unscrupulous adver- 
tiser. But this is a moral, rather than an economic aim, and 
we must not expect the public control of established indus- 
try or the national planning of new enterprise to initiate an 
era of unlimited prosperity and happiness. Planning can be 
used to mitigate obvious failures and to prevent one section 
of the community from taking advantage of another; jbut 
^lowever honest and humane the planners may be, the sys- 
tem still leaves unsolved all the familiar problems of recog- 
nizing talent, of deciding what is good, and of estimating 
and adjusting contradictory demands, A planned economy 
must rest, Hke any other, on the general approval of the 
public and on the zeal and enterprise of those who are most 
closely concerned with each industry. The replacement of 
the profit motive tiy a passion for public service would he a 
moral gain, but to replace the profit motive by parhamen- 
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tary control backed by threats of imprisonment or ‘hqmda- 
tioa’ is in general neither a moral advance nor a step to- 
wards greater industrial efficiency ^ 

There is no doubt that public control of industry will be 
stronger in the future than it has been in the past, and that 
industries in which the demand is known and constant, and 
does not compete with any other demand, will pass under 
the control of boards responsible not to a body of share- 
holders but to the workers and the general pubhe. Changes 
of this kind are inevitable in the present temper of demo- 
cracy ; and there is no reason to suppose that they will in- 
volve a period of revolutionary violence. From the Reform 
Bill of 1832 down to Roosevelt’s New Deal, it has been 
proved time after time that the wealthy will accept restric- 
tions of their power rather than risk their .whole position. 
The rich need social stability quite as much as the poor, 
and their power of obstruction grows less from year to 
year.’- The free movement of capital, as the nineteenth cen- 
tury understood it, has already been modified beyond all 
recognition, and it is still changing. But it is important to 
remember that changes of this kind will not lead to any 
miraculous increase in production : they are, indeed, noth- 
ing more than the steps that we must take if the present rate 
of progress is to be maintained. 

International Affairs 

Just as the vision of universal plenty is illusory, sq too 
is the vision of perpetual harmony and peace. It is idle for 
people who enjojl great possessions and great prestige to 
imagine that, because they would like peace, they will be 
left in peace. The price of security is effort, and we can 

1 TJie share of capital in the British national income dwindled from 
45 per cent in 1911 to 33 per cent m 1929. It will be even less at the end 
of the present w4r. 
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choose^ whether our main effort shall be to retain posses- 
sions by force or to make ourselves indispensable to the 
world tlirough our energy, out inventiveness, and our culti- 
vation of the higher values ; but we delude ourselves if we 
believe that spiritual dignity can preserve us without the 
help of material strength. 

Genuine peace can only come tlnough coimnunity of in- 
terest and corapatibihty of outlook ; and as long as soipe 
nations are prosperous and others poor, as long as differ- 
ences remain in national ideals and codes of honour, and 
as long as some nations are expanding and others are 
stationary, these conditions are not hkely to be attained. 
A nation that has won a defensive war may forget that its 
barren sacrifice enabled it to preserve something of its own 
prosperity and culture ; it may be firmly convinced of the 
advantages of peace, and may be willing to make some 
sacrifice in the cause of peace. But to a backward or a 
beaten nation, the advantages of peace are less spectacular 
than the prizes war appears to offer. 

In 1938, the citizens of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States enjoyed a higher real 
income per head than any other nation in the world, 
whereas. Russia, Italy and Japan, in spite of their heroic 
efforts, had not reached the level passed by Britain in 1860. 
Nations as prosperous and pacific as the United States and 
Britain are always likely to be convinced of their own moral 
and intellectual superiority. They will assert that their pros- 
perity is due to the energy, acumen, and high moral stan- 
dards of themselves and their ancestors, and they will argue 
that this superiority carries with it the right to a little 
more leisure and comfort than other people enjoy. Such 
an ^gument is not likely to impress their poor but strug- 
gling fellow-nations. If diose nations are really backward, 
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intellectually and morally, the argument will appear to 
them to be notlung nioie than a confession of flabbiness 
and gieed; and if they are not, tbs argument is itself false 
and unjust, and the lesser nations may well think that a 
pcimancnt injustice is worse than the temporal y evil of 
war. 

General disarmament is an ideal that commends itself to 
prosperous and highly civilized powers : it will not become 
universal unless those nations can effectively demonstrate 
that their reluctance to fight is not the outcome of mere 
laziness and incapacity. As long as they are not weakened 
by subversive movements, and as long as theii prosperity 
and population do not decline, the British Enipiie and the 
United States wfll have the power to preserve their ideals 
in the face of scepticism and hostility. But tjie psice is high : 
it would demand constant vigilance ; and a federation to 
preserve the world’s peace would involve definite, concrete 
commitments in return for problematical advantages. To 
be effective the agreement would have to be binding, with 
prohibitive penalties for any attempt to contract out, for as 
the experience of the United States shows, a federation can- 
not allow the right of secession. Each of the contracting 
nations would have to place the greater part of its armed 
forces under an international commission in which it might 
easily be outvoted. Whatever our more naive reformers 
may try to believe, the ideals and aims of Mexicans, 
Japanese and Spaniards axe not always compatible with 
those of British and American progressives ; and democra- 
tic federation does not immediately solve these problems of 
conflicting interest and aspirations. Democratic union with 
England did not save Ireland from poverty and civil war, 
nor Jias it saved the Scottish Highlands from desolation 
,pnd depopulation: majorities are not always just and 
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generous, and they use indifference and complacency in- 
stead of bombs and guns when they wage a war of exter- 
mination. 1 

But in spite of the risks and the certain cost, federation, 
either tacit or explicit, and a corresponding sacrifice of 
sovereignty, are imperative if we are to use the world’s 
resources to the fullest extent. There is a real, though 
limited, community of interest, and perhaps in the near 
future that community of interest can be made obvious to 
the taxpayer and the conscript in Western Europe and the 
Umted States. But effective federation cannot be accom- 
plished by voting for it, and the appeal to common interest 
is itself a doubtful basis unless that interest is of a kind that 
will arouse sincere and passionate enthusiasm. We have to 
remember that although the usages of war, like the tradi- 
tions of diplomacy and the rules of international law, are 
firmly based on a community of interest, they have from 
time to time been rejected by nations who believed them to 
be no more than out-worn devices intended to protect the 
lazy, the foolish, and the decrepit. We must recognize the 
possibility of such rebellions in the future, and remember 
that a federation based on a low order of common inter- 
est, or on common interests only dimly apprehended, 
is only another name for the old offensive and defensive 
alliance. ' 

Federations axe made effective not by legislation but by 
mutual confidence. The partners must have such complete 
confidence in each other that they are prepared to abolish 
tariff barriers and to make themselves vulnerable by allow- 
ing industries to go wherever they can best be served. To 
maintain that confidence it would be necessary to work for 
a real community of culture and outlook: local customs, 
traditions and aspirations might be tolerated, but only with- 
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in the limits imposed by something equivalent to a common 
religion. Mutual confidence depends in the last resort on a 
common purpose supported by the strong self-sacrificing 
energy that comes from an intense belief in the justice of 
the common cause. Unless a federation has an exuberant 
self-confidence that is almost aggressive, and unless the 
great majority of its citizens have a profound sense of mis- 
sion, it will either collapse from witlfin or succumb to an 
external enemy. 

This is a hard conclusion, and the liberal pacifist who 
hopes for a cheap and easy-going peace is likely to de- 
nounce it as immoral. But it is, on the contrary, the only 
moral conclusion. Western Europe and America have be- 
fore them two possibilities: they can either become the in- 
tellectual and moral leaders of the world, and anake their 
own material advantage a secondary consideration, or they 
can aim exclusively at raising their own standard of living 
and shortening their own hours of work. If they choose the 
first course, they will at least avoid the self-indulgent lazi- 
ness that threatens them from within. If they choose the 
second (and perhaps even if they choose the first) they must 
be prepared to face the rebellion of backward and jealous 
nations. In neither case will their own material advantage 
be great. The energy and natural resources of America, the 
political wisdom and commercial honesty of the British* 
the culture and intellectual ferment of tlie French, are 
talents that 'cannot be used for purely selfish ends ; they 
have brought great advantages, but these advantages efin 
only be preserved by accepting the responsibility implied in 
any talent. 

A Relatively Stable Society 

Neithef in ecoriomic nor in iaternational affairs is there 
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reason to expect the immediate arrival of the millenium. 
We must not expect too much from science or from a more 
equal and effective distribution of the world’s goods, nor 
must we expect that either wars or federations will settle 
once and for all the clash of conflicting interest, outlook 
and temperament. In many ways, we must be content to 
see the backward nations drawing level ; and we can avoid 
their enmity only if we offer them our active help. The in- 
crease in population and material wealth will spread to 
other parts of tlie world; with it there will go the upheaval 
of belief and social habit which the older industrial coun- 
tries have already experienced ; and meanwhile the society 
of Nortli America and Western Eiuope is likely to be rela- 
tively stable, both in numbers and in way of life. 

By a sta^e community we mean one in which the main 
material needs are not subject to great or erratic fluctua- 
tions, and in which the rate of material progress is steady. 
Such a society would be free from the painful upheavals of 
social life that have been caused by immense and repeated 
changes in the kind of goods that are wanted and, the kind 
of labour needed to produce them; but there is no reason 
why it should be moribund or stagnant. Ingenuity and 
enterprise do not inevitably express themselves in innova- 
tions that compel millions of workers to change their occu- 
pation every few years. Intense financial competition and 
rapid transformations of industry are not the orily ways in 
which the vitality and health of a community can find an 
outlet, nor are they necessarily the best. 

We are sometimes told that much of the industrial acti- 
vity of the future will benon-economic; thatistosay,thatit 
willnot be governed by considerations of profit. In a certain 
sense, and within limits, this is likely to be true ; but it does 
not mean that we must initiate extravagant material enter- 
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prises and sell our goods at ‘non-cconomic’ prices. As the 
backward countries develop their own industiies, it will 
become more and more difficult tp sell them products tliat 
they can make at home. There is no very great hope for the 
future in any attempt to cajole or buUy the primary pro- 
ducer in Africa, Australia, South America, and South- 
Eastern Europe, either through the older mechanism of in- 
ternational loans or by the newer method of subsidized 
exports. If ‘non-economic’ activity means pressing on more 
and mofe desperately along the old Uncs and trying to force 
industrial products down the throats of reluctant con- 
siunersj it can only result in bitterness and war. 

Nor does the situation demand that the industrialized 
countries should again become predominantly agricultural. 
That good land should be wasted is obviously Coohsh, and 
if in order to conserve their soil the newer countries aban- 
don large-scale mono-culture farming in favour of mixed 
subsistence farming it will be necessary for the older coun- 
tries to devote more attention to preserving and improving 
their own agriculture. But it would be no less foolish to 
waste the special talents and resources of the industrialized 
countries ; and if some industrial countries were to make a 
wholehearted return to agriculture they would merely make 
themselves the serfs of others that did not. At this point, it 
is worth notidng that thefamiliar moral argument in favour 
of an agricultural communi^, rather than one that makes 
a greater use of mechanized industry, itself rests on a false 
comparison. When social critics contfast the quick, perky 
artfulness of the industrial workep with the slow, organic 
wisdom of the farmer and the farm-labourer, and point out 
that the first is fundamentally shallow, irresponsible and 
suicidal* they are comparing the outlook that bdlongs to a 
settled and stable agricultural community with that of an 
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industrial community m a state of active change. The con- 
ditions of the nineteenth century, and of the early part of 
this century, were not themormal conditions of an indus- 
trial civilization; they lepresented a transition stage in 
wliich intense competition, social fluidity, and general scep- 
ticism, were assets. In a transitional society, constantly fac- 
ing new inventions, new ways of life, and new competitors, 
tliere is little place for co-operation, generosity and social 
responsibility. In a more settled society, whether industrial 
or agricultural, it becomes possible to regam the habit of 
thinking in terms of years, not months or 'days, and to 
renew the old respect for the dignity of work, for healthy 
active pleasures and for the claims of family life.^ 

When we say that a considerable part of the activity of 
the future will be^non-economic we do not mean that we 
must revert to primitive and wasteM methods of supplying 
human needs. There need be no regression to the past : our 
gains are permanent if we choose to make them so. But 
many of the preconceptions of a transitional period are in- 
appropriate to a stable society; and whether we regret the 
change or welcome it, they will be discarded as the new 
conditions force stability upon us. If in some ways the new 
outlook resembles that of earlier stages, it will do so not 
because it represents a return to medievalism, but because 
it represents a new stability. TJie medieval conception of 
‘the just price’ is a conservative and stabdizing influence to 
which a growing or a changiug industry cannot wisely be 
submitted, but in an industry in which great changes are 

1 The absurdity of any clairn that the mere handling of machinery in- 
vanabiy produces selfishness and inesponsibihty is seen if we turn to a 
‘mechanical’ job that has already been stabilized. The problems and 
methods of marine engineering have not changed greatly m the past forty 
years, and on the whole the outlook of the traditional Scots engineer is 
preferable to that of any community of peasants, serfs, or fellahin, even 
on moral grounds 
T 
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neither likely nor desirable, there is no longer the old need 
for intense competition, and principles of justice and social 
efficiency begin to assert thenvielves. It is in this strictly 
limited sense that some pait of the industry of the future 
will be ‘non-economic’. 

There is, howevCT, a second and moie profound sense in 
which a society that has stabilized its piimary industries 
must turn to non-economic activity if it is to escape stagna- 
tion. Some of its energy must be directed to activities that 
seem, ^t first sight, to be as ‘useless’ and disinterested as 
the activities of religion, art, and the early stages of any 
science. The foundation of every great expansion has always 
been the disinterested zeal of the explorer : it was not the 
hope of gain that led Hudson through the cracking ice into 
Hudson Bay or drove Livingstone acros^s Africa ; tlie pur- 
suit of profit was not the incentive that dominated Captain 
Cook and inspired Newton, Franklin and Clerk Maxwell 
with their passion for discovery. Only when a movement is 
well established and when people have been taught to ap- 
preciate its products does it become an ‘economic’ move- 
ment and fall into the hands of the Marconis and the Edi- 
sons, and finally the Nuffields and the Henry Fords. Al- 
truism, enterprise, resource and courage are the only sure 
foimdatiohs of a nation’s greatness, and a nation tliat has 
no use for these ‘unprofitable’ virtues cannot long main- 
tain its supremacy even in a strictly economic field. 

The industrial countries cannot expect their populations 
to expand indefinitely while other countries feed them; but 
they have other assets besides their industrial skill and 
natural resources. A high standard of culture, a willingness 
tp keep the peace, and the qualities of the honest broker, do 
not explicitly appear in any economic balance-sheet ; and 
they must inevitably be based on personal generosity and 
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unselfishness. But, -to a nation as a whole, their material 
value is none the less real, and in the long run they yield a 
dividend. Even in the perisd of transition, when tlie profits 
of commercial and industrial enterprise were largest and 
most obvious, the activities depending on a deliberate rejec- 
tion of personal gain were never wholly neglected; they 
will be still more important in the future. 

There is a real danger that communities wMch approach 
the hmit of industrial development may fall into lethargy 
or decay ; because enterprise in the old direction is no longer 
profitable, they may cease to make any effort at all. But 
there is no compelling reason why tins should be so. If they 
choose to seize their opportunity they can impose on them- 
selves fresh burdens and fresh responsibilities, they can ac- 
cept a new standjird of attainment and find a new signifi- 
cance in life. Already the United States and the countries 
of the British Empire are near to the critical point at which 
they must make the decision. They will delay it as they have 
delayed other decisions, to the last possible moment. As far 
as the material conditions go, they are favourable to a great 
renewal of vitality and zest, and in the near future the 
material conditions themselves are likely to force us to aban- 
don the illusions and false ideals that are responsible for 
much of our confusion today. 
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THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


The Legacy of Industrial Evolution 

T he ills of our society, whether in Western Europe or 
America, are deep, but the malady is not something 
that must run an inevitable and fatal course, nor is it some- 
thing inseparable from the forms of political democracy. 
The end of colonial expansion, the stabiUzation of indus- 
trial advance, and the corresponding halt in the growth of 
population, are not in themselves signs of decadence ; and 
the diverse failures of democracy im Italy, Germany and 
Spain, and a dozen other countries, point to notliing more 
than a lack of reaUsm in the democratic outlook, a patlietic 
belief that the advantages of political freedom could bd en- 
joyed without constant watchfulness, constant exertion, and 
constant sacrifice. The loss of confidence in 'the values of 
our civilization derives far more from errors in our way of 
thotlght than from any material cause; and many of these 
errors are only what one might expect towards the end of a 
period of rapid scientific development, of transition 
from oligarchy to democracy^and from relative poverty to 
relative prosperity ; and they are not beyoiid our power to 
correct. , 

In considering the Hberal and democratic outlook of the 
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transition period, however, there ate tlirec separate features 
to distinguish. First, there are the liberal ideals of respon- 
sible self-goveinment, freedom of thought, and equality be- 
fore the law, which aie right and valuable, though they do 
not form the whole of a balanced and energetic outlook. 
Secondly, tlieie are the optimistic and ‘progressive’ ideas 
that have proved to be illusory. Thirdly, theie are historical 
developments, such as the decay of the landowning classes 
and the growdh of specialized industry, that have been 
brought about partly through technical changes and partly 
through ‘progressive’ ideas, but would be irreversible even 
if the ideas associated with them were abandoned. 

The behef that man was naturally good, that universal 
prosperity was just round the corner, that rebelUon was al- 
ways right and ti;^dition always wrong, and that the voice 
of the majority was the voice of truth and justice— all these 
notions were useful in the period of transition ; and in a 
period pf rapid material progress it was natiual to associate 
an optimistic outlook with enlightened understanding and 
liberal ideals. But some of these ideas were never wholly 
true, and are now no longer useful. Even where democracy 
has managed to survive, the belief that the individual could 
attain a durable happiness by aiming at ‘self-fulfilment’ in 
a narrow sense, that the greatest happiness of .the greatest 
number could provide an adequate motive force for the life 
of a community or a nation, and that the keen pursuit of 
material science could achieve this aim, has failed in prac- 
tice. The ‘enlightened self-interest’ of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has developed into a more disheartening and more 
strictly selfish outlook, and this outlook has in turn served 
a useful purpose^ in adjusting the rise of population to a 
slower rate of industrial advance, but is now in danger of 
persisting long after the need for it has passed. 
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Today we need to scrutinize the notions that have be- 
come entangled with the ideals of freedom, progress and 
democracy as carefully as our p'redecessors scrutinized the 
accepted beliefs of their time. We need not only to defend 
our democratic rights against the encroachments of dic- 
tators, but also to guard against specious doctrines that 
arise only from a mistaken application of scientific method, 
and lead in practice to inertia, indifference, and' the loss of 
social vitality. Such a programme is the natural and neces- 
sary extension of the great liberal and humanistic move- 
ments of the past : it has nothing in common with the aims 
of those who would like to discredit aU generous social 
aims in order to reverse the course of history. The decay of 
the landed aristocracy, the incipient decay of the financier 
class, the disappearance of the all-round <;raftsman and his 
replacement by the specialized technician, together with the 
resulting incursion of the special sciences into general edu- 
cation, all these are changes that could not be reversed 
without a drastic reduction in the world’s population. Our 
problem is to make the most of their advantages, to initi- 
gate the evils they entail, and to ensirre that the whole pro- 
cess is carried out in a way that will add not only to the 
comfort and security of human life, but also to its dignity 
and value. 

In so doing, there is no need to rush into a complete re- 
versal of utopian ideas. Truth is not discovered by turning 
error upside down; and there is no virtue in replacing 
theories that were flattering but false by others that are 
perversely puritanical and pessimistic. It will be possible to 
relax the pressure of scientific research without abandoning 
any knowledge or device, and without relinquishing the 
prospect of further advance. The growth of population may 
slow down in the advanced and relatively stable countries, 
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but there is no reason to expect it to decline unless we 
struggle to maintain unduly self-indulgent and deceptive 
notions in the face of al^'lhe facts. Universal peace and 
prosperity may still be a long way off, and to aim directly 
at them may not be the best way of attaining them, but the 
continuation of our own privileged existence depends on 
our capacity to make ourselves the indispensable leaders in 
such a movement. 

Utopianism, Pacifism and Political Realism 

More than any other single cause, it is the unhappy 
jumble of optimistic hopes (based on the hard-earned pro- 
gress of the nineteenth century) and altruistic aims (backed 
by nothing more than a belief in social convenience and the 
right to persona) happiness) that is responsible for our 
frustration and bewilderment today. In practice, the ideal 
of corporate selfishness proves to be unfitted to achieve its 
ends, or likely to achieve them only at the price of an urn 
foreseen degeneration ; and the liberal ideals of peace, secur- 
ity and freedom are far less likely to be achieved -by a 
society which aims at them for their own sake than by one 
that sets a high valuation on courage, truthfulness, and 
kindness, and treats the citizen’s duty to tlie State as the in- 
cidental outcome of his duty to God. 

Often, tlie most dangerous enemy of social progress is 
not the reactionary, whose perversity and prejudice are 
obvious, but the doctrinaire progressive who refuses to 
recognize the real difficulties of his problem and creates for 
himself and his followers illusions that are bound to lead to 
disappointment or disaster. The belief, for example, that 
peace' can be attained merely by refusing to fight may give 
the individual a sense of personal satisfaction and superior- 
ity, but it does very little to remove the causes of violence 
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and war : a passive ‘ no more war’ movement on titc part of 
wealthy and satisfied nations is not only an invitatioji to 
war, but also a rejecti,on of the responsibility to protect the 
weak. 

On this point, the morality of nations must differ funda- 
mentally from that of individuals. The individual is com- 
monly a member of a community; among his fellow-mem- 
bers there are many who share his aims and his ideals, and 
whom he recogni2es as his equals, so that ap outlook does 
not perish even if it costs some of its believers their lives. 
For that reason the individual is sometimes rightly wilhng 
to sacrifice his interests, and even his life, for the common 
good. Among nations, there is no fully-integrated com- 
munity and very little that can be called a common measure 
of value. ‘The world community’ exists «nly«in so far as 
people recognize it and express that recognition through 
their national life : and it cannot become a reality without a 
profound change in national loyalty and patriotism. The 
dissolution of the nation is not a step towards a world com- 
munity unless it is general and goes hand-in-hand with the 
extension of a common morality and a common conception 
of the purpose of life ; and the real difficulty of intenrati onal 
affairs is that only a few nations recognize a common- 
wealth of nations, and those only at irregular intervals and 
on the unjustified assumption that other nations will respect 
the same code of international conduct. It may well be that 
such nations at such times are behaving morally ; but if they 
allow thOmselves to be defeated, or if they cany their re- 
spect for other people’s ideas and ideals to such a point 
that they afe imwilling to defend their own, they do nothing 
to' further the aim they have in mind. 

To argue, therefore, that a progressive nation must re- 
main on the' alert, and luust keep in reserve a force not 
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much ^ess than that of possible challengers, is not incon- 
sistent with maintaining tliat among individuals ‘ authority’ 
can be, and should be, largely independent of force. We can 
take a ‘realist’ view of international alTairs without sub- 
scribing to the false realism which asserts that might is 
right. The measure of our international morahty is not our 
unwillingness to answer force with force, but our willing- 
ness to make sacrifices for what we ourselves conceive to 
be the common good, to turn the lower forms of authority 
to the support of the higher, and to judge the higher by 
something other than our convenience or its own brute 
strength. 

Here again we meet a fundamental difficulty : it is pre- 
cisely in the most prosperous and secure communities — 
those thatffiave most energy to spare for just and generous 
action abroad — ^that social criticism is most vocal and that 
citizens are most keenly aware of th^ deficiencies of their 
community as a whole. The utopian reformer is often so 
confident that people in other countries would accept his 
aims if only he could explain them, and so conscious of the 
meanness and injustice of his own community, that he re- 
fuses to fight except for some great cause that would reform 
the world. Yet no great struggle is ever simple, and no great 
cause is ever uncontaminated. Political forces are never 
active in the pursuit of remote and moral aims unless im- 
mecjiate and material aims are also involved. But that does 
not alter the fact that some aims are better than others, that 
some political policies are moral and some are not, that 
some constitutions demand a high standard of citizenship 
while others are degrading. 

Democracy, now and in the future, can survive only if its 
citizens are willing to defend the whole social fabric within 
which it exists and to preserve the condition that allows 
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them to carry on their own struggle on their own terms. 
There is no need to force democracy on otlaer people — it 
is a form of government tlial calls for peculiar talents, and 
those talents are not equally enjoyed by all nations nor are 
they wholly essential to a high degree of civilization—and 
there is no need to persecute the temperamental pacifist, 
even if, like Gandhi, he uses his immunity to indulge in 
moral bullying. But it is important to recognize that there 
is no inevitable evolution towards democratic government, 
that its existence depends on continuous effort, and that it 
can be betrayed through the mistaken ideas of its supporters 
as easily as through the machinations of conspirators with 
a lust for power. 

The Future of Democracy 

Today, the urgent problem is no longer that of achiev- 
ing democracy, but of maintaining what has already been 
achieved; and the high demand that a democracy makes on 
its citizens i§ at once its justification and its weakness. If the 
masses use their power ignorantly and selfishly, if they take 
away the privileges of an aristocracy or plutocracy without 
assuming the responsibilities that went with them, their 
State must collapse. If they leave the pursuit of truth, virtue 
and beauty to a class whom they no longer respect and 
whose material power they are whittling away, then they 
attach the fortunes of their whole community to those of 
the class they are destroying The advantages of any form 
of freedom cannot be long enjoyed unless responsibility it- 
self is accepted as one of the advantages; and rights cannot 
be indefinitely maintained unless they go hand in hand with 
the corresponding obligations. 

But if the object of the State is not merely to enable its 
citizens to live, but to enable them to live well, the State 
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itself i^iust rest on something more than mutual respect for 
rights. It must be a voluntary association to develop tlic 
talents and virtues of its citizens, and such an association 
cannot be effective unless people are willing to make use of 
the example and advice of their betters. Men are unequal 
in their talents, and if we are to make the best use of our 
resources, leadership in some form or other is inevitable. 
But it nepd i^iot be, and should not be, the leadership of a 
special race or class, and there is no reason why it should 
rest on the personal force of a domineering personahty. 
We all have the capacity to distinguish between one kind 
of authority and another, and to recognize talents and 
qualities of character superior to our own. If we choose to 
make greater use of this capacity in public affairs we could 
help to preserve our society from complacent and suicidal 
lethargy. 

Prosperity breeds inertia and indifference rather than 
alertness and adaptability; but although tire democratic 
^ system is no safeguard against laziness,' self-indulgence and 
short-sightedness, it does not follow that a prosperous de- 
mocracy must inevitably decay. For nations, as for indivi- 
duals, It is possible to resist the pressure of circumstances, 
and to preserve, even in prosperity, a spirit of public ser- 
vice and a proper respect for the dignity of work and 
thought. The temptation to lead the life of a comfortable 
slug is strong, but the lesson that has sometimes been learnt 
by prosperous families in the past could be learnt by a 
whole nation : they could force themselves to realize that 
a talent becomes a nuisance unless it is exercised, and that 
life has no value or significance except in so far as we 
recognize that some activities are better than others, and 
that some causes are more valuable than life and comfort. 

The great difSculty about reforming, or even preserving, 
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any State in which the sovereign power is vested •in the 
people is that very little can be done through reforms im- 
posed from above. It is almost useless to propose specific 
legislative measures when the character of the State depends 
directly on the character of the people. But although the 
character of a people cannot be changed by Act Of Parlia- 
ment, there are, nevertheless, one oi- two limited practical 
reforms that might go some distance towards mending the 
weaknesses of our present democracies. We could increase 
our real freedom of expression and loosen the rheumatic 
joints of a democratic constitution by diminishing the power 
of the party machines, which not only put a premium on 
dullness and conformity, but also deepen and perpetuate 
the lines of demarcation left by the quarrels of the past. We 
could make money more respectable by lijjiiting tire pur- 
poses for which it can be used, and by altering the ways in 
which a fortune can be made. By refraining from givipg 
public honours to successful rogues, and by a little dis- 
criminating taxation, we could give expression to the chang- 
ing needs of our time ; and incidentally we could encourage 
those journalists who persist in beheving that their function 
is not merely to purvey entertainment, but to preserve a 
sense of value and proportion, and to provide reliable news 
and accurate information, however ‘boring’ or unpalatable. 

In one sense, even such trivial reforms as these are ‘un- 
democratic’, for they rest on the assumption that some 
things are better than others, and that popular approval, 
whether measured by big sales or by the ballot-box, does 
not always correspond to merit. But tliis assumption, al- 
though it is foreign to commerciahsm and to a strictly 
egalitarian democracy, is nevertheless one that rpost people 
stiU at times believe and apt upon. It is as deeply rooted in 
the humanistic politics of Aristotle as it is in Christian 
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sociology, and it is a laecessary complement to the ideals of 
democratic liberalism. 

The diflficulty of our present situation is that our demo- 
cracy is dominated by the outlook of the lower middle 
classes, who have achieved comfort without accepting re- 
sponsibility, and have not yet learned that moral and intel- 
lectual authority arc as real as the authoiity of money. If 
they can be convinced that prosperity and power cannot be 
retained without accepting serious obligations, if they can 
get rid of their unduly optimistic notions, and if they bring 
themselves to realize that tlie duties of a citizen do not end 
when he has provided himself and his fainily with a home 
and a motor-car, and voted for a candidate with the right 
buttonhole, then democracy can survive. If, on the other 
hand, they insist on clairning dieir rights whilst leaving the 
responsibilities of science, politics and art to a non-existent 
or unrecognized minority, then democracy will collapse, 
no matter how vigorously it is defended against external 
enemies, and it will be replaced by a new ‘aristocracy’ 
based on a crude authority that even the most stupid and 
irresponsible citizen will be compelled to recognize. 

Dictatorship and Planning 

The prospect of such a collapse is gloomy in the extreme, 
for it could scarcely be peaceful. A country that is almost 
capable of democracy is not likely to succumb without a 
violent and destructive struggle ; and the poor but energetic 
neighbours of a wealthy country which is lacking in energy, 
enterprise, and unselfish devotion to the common cause 
and common ideals, are scarcely likely to leave it to die 
in peace. Faced with such a prospect, it is more than likely 
that people will cpnsent to some measure of superimposed 
planning, and Some limitation of their democratic rights, 
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rather than make tJie effort to achieve a free and respon- 
sible democracy. 

In the near future, a certain amoHiit of co-operative plan- 
ning 'will be inevitable ; but rigid state-control is not a virtue 
in itself, and schemes for bringing industry under the direct 
control of the electorate deserve to be scrutinized with care. 
Under centrah'zed control it is not only tlie capitalist and 
the entrepreneur who lose some of their specific freedom, 
but also the workman and the consumer. We have to re- 
member not only that excessive cenhalization makes indus- 
try more fragile and inflexible, and that it lessens the scope 
and interest of the individual worker, but also that in the 
cheapening of industrial products speciahzation has played 
a far more important part than unified control. Unless 
there is some very powerful incentive a9tivafing every 
worker, as there is in time of war, large organizations are 
apt to be torpid and inefficient as well as inhumane. There 
is a far from negligible danger that in the coming changes 
the zeal of amateur planners will force cast-iron systems 
upon us that will be incapable of development and growth 
and will tend to produce unenterprising 'and irresponsible 
mass-made citizens. , 

Planning, however, need not have this dcmorah'zing and 
fossilizing influence; and when plans are discussed, it is 
well worth while to bear in mind the curious structure of 
free education in England. The law of England imposes on 
the parent the duly of ensuring that Ms cMld shall receive 
efficient instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic; but 
it does not require attendance at school. Anyone can open 
a school, as long as the actual buildings comply with 
local regulations ; the Board of Education does not provide 
schools and does not employ teachers, nor does it prescribe 
curricula ; the Board’s inspectors have no power to issue 
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orders either to a teacher or to a local aiithoiity. Only as a 
last reSort, and after prolonged criticism, is a school likely 
to he reported as ineffigient and debarred from receiving 
public funds ; and although the State heavily subsidizes the 
universities it does not interfere in their internal affairs. 
Tills combination of state-contfol and individual responsi- 
bility allows a maximum of flexibihty and individuality; it 
preserves variety and encom-ages tlie service of local and 
specialized needs; and altliough its financial structure is 
thoroughly non-conuiiercial, it cannot be said to be waste- 
ful. 

Such a system is not usually the ideal of those who in- 
dulge in speculative planning. In their anxiety to provide 
for every contingency and to guard against every possible 
abuse they ain^ at the maximmn of central control, not the 
minimum. 'They assume that the ordinary man cannot be 
trusted to show common sense, common honesty, and com- 
mon initiative ; they aim at giving to some colnmittee of 
experts, not the power of persuasion that rightly belongs 
to them, but the arbitrai7 power of law ; and their methods 
no less than their aims are dictatorial. Whether tliey call 
themselves Communist, Fascist, or Christian, they distrust 
their own capacity to demonstrate by argiunent the sound- 
ness of their views ; and they hope that by imposing their 
system by force it will come to be accepted through sheer 
habit and inertia: ‘The most complete success of a revolu- 
tion in men’s outlook will be ensured when the new outlook 
has been taught to practically the whole population, and, if 
necessary, afterwards forced upon them, whilst the or- 
ganizers of the idea, that is to say the movement, need only 
include as many individuals as are Indispensable for the 
occupation of the nerve centres of the country in question. ’ 
The words are those of Adolf Hitler, but they might 
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equally well be those of some of our own social reformeis, 
and they rest on a profound misunderstanding of thenature 
of man and the nature of authority. The ordinary man is 
fallible^ but so is the leader. If the judgements of a single 
leader or of a chosen aristocracy are given the force of law, 
they may establish a ‘State that will have advantages in 
comparison with a parliamentary democracy ; but sooner or 
later a point will arise oir which the leader or ruling class is 
wrong and an ordinary man is right. If force, even the quiet, 
sober force of a wholly planned society, has replaced reason 
and consent in the government of the State, the difference 
will grow into a grievance ; and it is likely to grow quickly, 
for there are always a few people who react against any- 
thing they are taught and are keener in using their wits 
against the authority of age or force than in trying to under- 
stand its justification. Dictatorships and bureaucracies are 
fallible, and because they are artificially preserved from tire 
need to, admit their errors, they are brittle. They replace 
the authority of reason and persuasion by force, and there- 
by compel their opponents to do the same. 

It sometimes happens that Christian sociologists, faced 
with the corruption and confusion of the haodern world, 
develop a passion for ‘planning’ no less extravagant than 
that of Hitler, Wells and Stalin. Their aim is to short- 
circuit the long and tiresome process of democratic reform, 
and to give tlie moral precepts of Christianity the force of 
law without waiting for the consent of the majority. They 
forget that social principles cannot be rightly or safely im- 
posed upon the State unless they reach the governing powers 
through the whole mass of the people. If Christianity has 
enofigh intellectual dignity, and if theologians and Chris- 
tian sociologists recognize their duty to convince the whole 
people, the Christian State might yet become practical poli- 
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tics. Blit the alternative — the Christianized State imposed 
on a pagan population by a minority, or the State identified 
with the Chuieh — is a counsel of desperation, and it would 
corrupt Christianity as well as the State. 

Education for Democracy 

To judge from our previous history, we are likely to 
achieve a compromise in which the present mixture of 
aristocracy, financial oligarchy and democracy is diluted 
yith bureaucracy and partial dictatorship ‘for the period 
of the crisis’; and the proportions of that mixture will 
depend on the extent to which we equip ourselves for de- 
mocracy, It is useless to defend the rights of the people 
unless the people have the determination and the ability to 
fulfil their civil duties. A nation whose citizens prefer not to 
be told thelrutR, and habitually leave every form of respon- 
sibility to someone else, cannot long remain a democracy ; 
and the extent to which tlie dictatorship of force must be 
used in public affairs depends on the extent to which other 
forms of authority are recognized and accepted. 

In the past, the Public Boarding Schools in England, and 
their equivalent in America, have trained a special class for 
the responsible duties of the State. They have provided the 
country not only with its executive ofiicers and its states- 
men, clergy, philosophers and poets, but also with a re- 
sponsible and discriminating audience capable of distin- 
guishing between fact and fancy, duty and inclination, cul- 
ture and amusement. Today that class is losing its wealth 
and power, and as it loses its power so it abandons its 
public spirit and beqomes lethargic, self-seeking and self- 
deceiving. To replace or supplement the Public Schools we 
need schools thkt will do for the lower middle class all that 
Arnold’s Rugby did for the class that gained power in the 
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nineteenth century. We need to train not merely competent 
tradesmen, clerks, and mechanics, but responsiblc<:itizens. 

In England, the problem presented by the movement to- 
wards 'equality of incomes and 6y the corresponding de- 
cline of the lesser Public Schools is already urgent. It seems 
likely that for a long time to come the great historic Public 
Schools wiU continue to serve a useful purpose and to adapt 
themselves to changing needs ; but the lesser schools — the 
institutions that were local grammar schools until a cenimy 
ago and hastily transformed themselves to the Rugby pat- 
tern — ^have already lost their prestige and their sense of 
mission. They are losing their pupils, they have no clear per- 
ception of their function in a changing world, and they seem 
likely to resist with bull-headed determination any attempt 
to reintegrate them in the nation’s social and intellectual 
life. Perhaps die best plan would be to allow 'most of the 
minor Public Schools to revert to their origmal position as 
local grammar schools, and to foster the large secondary 
day schools so that they become an active centre of loc^ 
life, a source of inspiration and guidance to other schools 
in their neighbourhood. This course has the advantage that 
it builds on an existing and lively tradition, and preserves, 
or rather restores, the local character of education ; whereas 
the alternative plan, of sending large numbers of scholar- 
ship winners to the bankrupt boarding schools, would in- 
fect the newcomers willi the outlook of a declining class, 
impoverish local life still further, and do nothing to offer 
the ordinary schools the leadership they need. 

The problem, however, is not merely one of organizing 
the higher stages of education; our whole conception of 
education and of the right to education needs to be revised. 
At present we offer intellectual training to all children of 
marked ability, but the scope of that training is limited, and 
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it does very little to counteract the impression that a man’s 
main business in life is to make money for liimself. At the 
end of their training we then allow them to discover that 
they are barred (unofficially but none the less effectively) 
from most of the higher professions and most of the 
positions of trust in the public services. Fundamntally, it 
is not snobbery or prejudice that stands in their way ; it is 
not even the preliminary expense, though poverty is still a 
notable handicap to a career in law, diplomacy, Hterature, ’ 
or the fighting services ; the real impediment is the inade- 
quacy of their own training. By giving them a highly sophis- 
ticated — and predominantly scientific — education without 
a corresponding moral and social training, we equip them 
for acute and penetrating criticism without helping them 
to build up a character suited to the responsibilities of 
leadership .’In ftiis way we turn some of our best potential 
citizens into malcontents, whose criticism is acute but irre- 
sponsible, and whose dissatisfaction is based not on any 
clear perception of social evils, but on a personal grievance. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of public education should be 
to give the pupil enough understanding of fact to be a use- 
ful worker, enough morality and social sense to enable him 
to use his understanding for good rather than evil, and 
enough sense of religion and beauty to feel that the effort 
is worth while. In a society using the methods of modern 
industry, it is plain that a great deal of time and attention 
must be devoted to purely technical instruction in the 
sciences. It is equally plain that the time we spend in mak- 
ing a boy proficient as an artisan or mechanic does nothing 
to further two of the necessary aims of education, and does 
nothing to build a genuinely national culture. On the con- 
trary, it has tended in the past to undermine any firm moral 
conviction and any firm sense of value, and to give the im- 
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pression that ‘culture’ is a perquisite of the rich, and a 
rather silly perquisite. The state-provided schools ai^ secu- 
lar, philistine and vaguely hedonistic. The teachers them- 
selves have had very little education (in England, they spend 
two years in a training college before they begin their life’s 
work, and in that time they have to learn how to teach as 
well as what to teach), and they are afraid of offending the 
susceptibilities of tire parents. Consequently they pay very 
little direct attention to moral training or the appreciation 
of the arts, and where religious instruction is introduced 
they tend to play for safety by reducing it to matter of fact 
(‘ St Luke says . . . whereas St Mark ...’), and teaching it 
like any other examination subject. 

The resulting education is hopelessly unbalanced and in- 
adequate, and to increase its quantity without altering its 
quality would only aggravate the evil. No good'purpose is 
served by admitting a general right to education and to 
equality of opportunity if that education is merely a means 
to a narrow and selfish end, and if the equal opportunity is 
interpreted as an opportunity to indulge in anti-social com- 
petition. It is useless to try to remove the spirit of com- 
petition in industry, where that spirit is redimdant, if at the 
same time we continue to produce citizens whose outlook 
is essentially competitive and individualistic. The claim for 
equality of opportunity has no moral basis unless it is a 
claim to put one’s talents at the common service.^ 

I 

1 It is more than doubtful whether the interests of a community as a 
whole are well served by setting every citizen to the most difficult and 
responsible trade or profession compatible with his talents and his educa- 
tion, There is a great deal to be said for having a few butchers, shoe- 
makers and fatm-labourers whose intelhgence and knowledge are ^su- 
penor to their occupation. They act as a leaven in society, they prevent 
the forffiation of a narrqw class mentahty, and their existence is the only 
safegiiard against the unbearable snobbei^ and the crushing sense of in- 
feriority that would arise in any society m which a man’s trade was al- 
most the exact reflectibn of his moral and inteliectual wprth. 
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In any reform of education, the main responsibility falls 
on the’ teachers and the universities ; tliey cannot wait for 
leadership from above wthout unconsciously taking a step 
towards the bureaucratic state. In a society that is changing 
without any clear conception of its aim, it falls to the 
teachers not merely to train individuals to fit into an exist- 
ing niche in trade or industry, but also to detennine the 
nature of society itself, to decide what type of man society 
is to honour and respect, and what kind of motive is to 
dominate the common citizen. Whether they consciously 
accept the responsibility makes no difference : the power is 
in their hands, and if they ignore it they are none the less 
making a decision. If they accept responsibility for the 
' moral, and civic education of their pupils, they must go 
beyond the bounds of strict vocational training'; and they 
will find tiiat they cannot stop short at the. inculcation of 
scientific facts and moral precepts. 

Religion in Education 

Any vital development of education must involve an in- 
trusion into fields that are often considered personal and 
controversial. The studies that are safest— those llrat are 
most nearly impersonal and objective — are not those that 
reveal significance and value; they are, on the contrary, 
those That interpret the higher in terms of the lower, and 
somethnes tempt the unwary to deny the existence of the 
higher altogether. Unless they are comrterbalanced by a 
very different training they become, in the long run, a 
menace not only to the happiness and dignity of the in- 
dividual, but also to the well-being of the State ; and for 
that reason education in religion ps no less a matter of 
' public concern than education in arithmetic and science. 
Specialized instruction is the responsibility of the churches, 
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and of parents and writers ; but the State in its own interest 
needs to see that public education does not re(nain,‘as it is, 
firadamentally anti-religious. 

In comparison with our scientific education, our spiritual 
education is rudimentary, and our neglect of religious 
teaching has encouraged the growth of every land of heresy 
and false doctrine. Sooner or later, mistaken doctrine about 
the natme of man and his aspirations will destroy itself as 
surely as false doctrine about chemistry; indeed, die experi- 
ments have been made many times already and the lessons 
written down; but our own generation have been very 
largely ignorant of those records and have tried to start 
again from the beginning. Knowing nothing of Christian 
philosophy they assumed that there was nothing to know: 
if Origen or Kierkegaard were mentioned they fell back on 
the argument that modern science had in some way changed 
all that. The strongest of them remained stern, narrow 
rationalists, with a childish metaphysics and a puritanical 
conscience. The weaker lapsed into exotic, egregious or in- 
adequate religions. 

Today, the danger is more serious than evcj-. The dis- 
regard of religion and of traditional moralily has brought 
unforeseen difficulties, and in the face of those dlfflciilties 
people will look for a new morality and a new religion. In 
that search they will be serious and earnest ; it is important 
that they should not be ignorant. For a time, sham reli- 
gions and debased emotional versions of Christianity will 
be popular. In the absence of any competent criticism, 
people will turn to home-made religions that act not as a 
complement to our scientific knowledge and a spur to 
action, but as a consolation and a sedative. To counteract 
their debilitating effect, and the no less devitalizing in- 
fluence of a strict materialism, we need teachers whose 
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knowledge of their special subjects is set against a wider 
understanding of the natirre of hmuanity and human needs, 
and who know that religion can be discussed on the same 
intellectual level as physics and trigonometry. 

To ask for religious education in this sense is less am- 
bitious than it sounds, and it need not run counter to our 
prejudice against sectarian teaching. We are not asking 
that all teachers should be Christians, but merely that they 
should imderstand in a general way the r'eaUties that under- 
lie religion, and know that in religion, as in science, airthori- 
ties exist whose credentials arc open to inspection. There is 
no need to forbid a child to become a Theosophist or a 
Holy Roller or a Christian Scientist, just as there is no need 
to forbjd him to become a Flat-earther or a Phlogistonist ; 
but he ought to know that opinions in these matters are 
not compleiely free and equal, and that if he wants to argue 
he must argue not with a Sunday School teacher or a local 
preacher but with St Paul and St Augustine, Aquinas and 
Ockham, Pascal and Newman, 's 

We are asking neither for dogmatic arrogance nor for an 
emasculated and half-hearted denominational religion, but 
for a sceptical and rational criticism of the implicit assump- 
tions of scepticism and rationalism themselves. We need an 
outlook that would emphasize the Cartesian Cogito ergo 
sum no more heavily than the complementary Amo ergo tu 
es, and would admit that measurement, no matter how use- 
ful it may be in the sciences, is no more ‘real’ and no more 
fundamental than value. In short, we need a clear rmder- 
standing of the nature and limitations of scientific method^ 
It ought not to be very difficult to train teachers who would 
be thoroughly suited to their technical tasks in an indus- 
trial society but would nevertheless understand that the in- 
terpretation of value m terms of life, and life in terms of 
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matter, is useful but not unique, and that the opposite 
approach is not only a necessity of any healthy outlook but 
also plays a part in the formation of sciejitihc concepts 
themselves. 

It may seem that even this is a great deal to ask, but it 
does not mean that everybody must make a serious study 
of philosophy. The average man has never heard of liepler 
or Linnaeus, Lavoisier or Lamarck, but he is taught that 
science is a field of accurate experiment and strict reason- 
ing. He admits his own Imfitations, he is duly suspicious of 
cranks and oddities, and at a pinch he knows someone who 
knows someone who knows better than he does. If we 
turned a little more attention to the task it would be pos- 
sible to establish something of the same respect for autho- 
rity and reason in other fields of knowledge. After all, the 
change in outlook that is needed is no greater than the 
change of outlook of the middle classes between 1880 and 
1930, and it could be brought about by the same unobtru- 
sive methods. The propagation of a new outlook depends 
not only on explicit teaching, but also on all the unofficial 
forces of education — on the one hand the newspapers, 
cinemas and advertisement hoardings, and on the otlrcr the 
student societies, the ‘progressive’ weeklies, and all the ap- 
paratus of protest and rebellion that naturally arouses the 
enthusiasm of alert and independent youth. The transition 
from a materialist and hedonistic view to one more healthy 
and more realistic would not be difficult if the jorrrnalists, 
the broadcasters an4 the film-producers would continue to 
develop their sense of professional responsibility, and if the 
leaders of ‘progressive’, forces were to realize how near 
they have come to fossilizing into a fighting attitude directed 
not against present dangers, but against dead or dying 
enemies. 
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Religion^ and the National Purpose 

The price of any kind of freedom is the voluntary accept- 
ance of responsibihty. But a nation can be free, yet lacldng 
in vitality. We need more than an intellectual understand- 
ing of the natural limits of freedom, and of the material, 
animal, and spiritual liierarchy ; we need a firm conviction 
of right and wrong and an irrepressible source of energy. 
It is not enough to see the advantages of a religious outlook 
and to understand that if we want happiness we must work 
as if we were aiming at something else. We must feel that 
we are indeed working for other ends, and that our ulti- 
mate aim is not what is profitable but wKat is ri^ht. 

It may seem that all our arguments have themselves 
rested on the assumption that ‘this doctrine is true because 
it works, and no other doctrine does’. The objection is 
sound, but no other basis -of argument is possible. Wliat is 
true does work, and nothing else does. If, in clarifying our 
own position, we are to make the minimum of assumptions, 
we are compelled to argue pragmatically. But the argument 
itself rests on the ultimate assumption that the individual 
fife is significant, and on the undemonstrable obligation to 
use one’s talents to the fullest extent. If these are denied, 
then the whole argument falls to the ground ; if they are 
admitted, then the pragmatic argument itself shows the 
need for something more than pragmatism. In one form or 
another, we find ourselves committed to the famihai pkradox 
of rehgion, that whoever would save liis life must lose 
it. • 

In tlie same way, a society or a nation that is to sm- 
vive must feel that it is aiming at something more than its 
own survival and something more than the survival of the 
race. It must accept its moral standards as valuable in 
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themselves; and the only standards that can be accepted 
in this way are those tliat are sanctioned by generations of 
experience. If those traditional standards are accepted as 
human approximations to an inaccessible truth, if Ihey are 
felt to impose an absolute obligation that derives from a 
higher source than our own animal needs, there can be, in 
one sense, no success, for they can never be attained ; in ' 
another, there need be no failure, for to aim at them and 
work for them even in the face of material failure is itself 
a success on a different level. 

To feel that success on such a level counts, to feel that it 
transcends material success without reducing material suc- 
cess to unreality, and that it can redeem our own essential 
imperfection, is fundamentally a religious attitude, If we 
scrutinize it witli enough care it gives a necessary meaning 
to ideas of eternity, of heaven, and of revelation and re- 
demption, a meaning whose truth in any material or crea- 
turely sense it cannot prove, but one that is not in conflict 
with other necessary truths. In our own time, we can hardly 
expect our society to become completely Christian; but we 
can reasonably expect the rationalist and the scientist to 
push their inquiries to the point at wliich they begin to sec 
that the CJiristiah terminology is one way of describing neces- 
sary truths, and to understand tliat a religious conviction 
of the reality of right and wrong is the only sure source of 
national vitality and the only practical alternative to the 
deification of the State. Today it ought to be clear, even to 
those who are reluctant to express their beliefs, in the worn 
and yet vaguely pretentious words of a familiar religion, that 
an outlook which absolves the individual from any need for 
responsibility and humility?, and offers flattering and con- 
soling doctrines in place of stubborn fact, is itself one of 
the chief causes of the disillusion and loss of moral tension 
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which Spengler and the fascists mistook for biological de- 
generalron. 

The dechne in the birth-rate, the slackening of industrial 
progress, the set-backs of democracy, the disillusion of 
those who pimied their faith to material science, and the 
general loss of confidence in the values of our civilization, 
all these are as serious as the thr-eat of any external power, 
and will not cure themselves ; but they are not symptoms 
of some vast incurable disease. In part, they are the grow- 
ing pains of om' society, and in so far as they are evils, they 
can be cirred. We need to restore tire balance and propor- 
tion of our thought, to recognize that authority and tradi- 
tion are no less valuable than experiment and scepticism, 
and tojemember that the materialistic approach is only 
one of the approaches to the worlds of matter, Hfe, and 
value, and 'is not the one that reveals significance and 
purpose. We need a firm conviction of a common pur- 
pose, a purpose that will include tire rfi^terial aims of the 
social reformer but will not be limited by national or per- 
sonal selfishness. Democracy cannot be maintained except 
through the self-discipHne, the hard determination, and 
concentration of energy that come from the recognition of 
rehgious truth. If we learn to value hfe, not for its own 
sake, nor for the sake of immediate satisfaction, but for the 
sake of virtues and values that are not bf one time and 
place, then the arts and the sciences, the national economy 
and the birth-rate, will look after themselves. 
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